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Dublin  and  the  Hollywood  connection 


Books 


12-13 


A brush  with  disaster 

miles  above  Earth  ^ne 


David  Hears*  in  Moscow 
udThn  Radfonl 


British  astronaut 
Michael  Poale 
(above)  and  two 
Russian  cosmo- 
nauts aboard  Mir 
space  station 
were  last  night  battling  to  cope 
with  a reduced  power  supply 
and  a Me  of  “unknown  size" 
in  the  side  of  one  of  tbe  mod- 
ules, after  a near  catastrophic 
mid-space  collision  wttb.  a nm- 


Air  pressure  - throughout 
tha  soacd  station  be^n  to  MI 
after,  dm  taafl:  snsashed-hift) 
solar  batteries  and  created 
tha  hole.  The  crew  spent  sev. 
erpi  desperate  minutes  trytog 
to  seal,  tbe  hatch  iwrynEottnir 
the  . damaged  sqientlflo 
reseawh  module  — called 
Spektr  — to  the  rest  of  the 
station,  before  normal  atmo- 
spheric pressure  could  he 
restored. 

Mission  control  officiate 
revealed  last  night  that  this 
power  supply  was  out  by  a 
third.  Alter  speaking  with  the 
crew,  the  director  of  t&.Rus- 
alan  mission  control  Centre, 
Vladimir  Lobgchyov,  J^ald: 
"The  cosmonauts  say  time  is 
a fen  In  the  electrical  gq| 
and  m a result  of  tbe  o4 
slon  a hole  itn  Spdtir]  has 
veloped  whose  sire  1$  a 
unclear," 

Wr  Lobadhyov  said  It  wu 
one  of  tbe  worst  accidents  to 
befall  Mir  in  Its  ll-year  his- 
tory, Jerry  Linenger,  the 
Naaa  astronaut  who  left  Mir 
when  Michael  Foale  boarded 
her,  said:  *7)ecoRipreasloh 
and  tire  are  big  things  you 
have  to  warty  about,  and 
we've  just  had  both  of  them." 

There  was  no  concealing 
that  a catastrophe  bad  oar? 
nntfy  been  averted.  The  aecF 
dent  will  do  nothing  to  avert 
growing  tensions  between  US 
Nasa  officials  and  the  Rus- 
sians about  the  safety  of  Mir, 
which  the  Russians  insist  can 
be  kept  going  until  1999. 

Viktor  Blagov,  deputy  di- 
rector of  mission  control, 
said:  "We  have  managed  to 
Btebnise  the  situation.  There  ] 


Tim  Russian  space  station*  Mir  seen  from  the  space  shuttle  Atlantis,  with  the  Earth  in  the  background  and,  top  left,  the  British  astronaut  Michael  Foale 


Is  no  talk  about  evacuating 
tbe  crew  or  Jettisoning  the 
module," 

. -The  .crew  can  abandon  Mir 
at  any  moment  using  the 
Soyue  capsule  on  permanent 
standby  next  to  the  sealed 
Soektr  batch.  • 

. %ba«iPoaiejotoedtheRiM. 
aian  crew  of  Vasily  TsffiUyev 
and  Alexander  Laxutkin  a 
pifflith  Ago  and  was  scheduled 
to  stay  up  until  September. 

The  collision  happen© 
the  crew  were  practising  e 
docking  manoeuvre  with  tbe 
Progress  supply  craft.  It  had 
been  disconnected  .from  its 
docking  port  cm  Tuesday  and 
had  hem  "parked"  in  apace  a 
few  metres  from  the  Spektr 
module  when  it  began  to 


move. of  its  own  accord.  A 
spokesman  said;  "For  some 
reason,  it  moved  without  a 
command;  the  reasons  for 
this  are  not  dear." 

That  did  not  atop  experts 
guessing.  One  calculation  was 
simple  error,  m zero-gravity, 
Newton’s  laws  of  motion  are 
unforgiving,  and  Mags  that 
once  start  moving  are  diffi- 
cult to  stop.  Another  guess 
was  that  the  cargo  ship  bad 
been  punctured  by  space  de- 
bris. If  air  had  escaped  from 
inside,  this  would  have  acted 
as  an  extra  impulse  thrust 
and  changed  its  trajectory. 
Either  way,  the  Mir  crew 
were  inches  from  tragedy. 

The  crew  now  free  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  repair  Spektr, 


I which  was  added  to  the  com- 
plex two  years  ago.  They  also 
have  a real  problem  with  the 
manual  guidance  system  used 
to  conduct  tbe  once-routine 
manoeuvres.  They  have  been 
trying  for  months  to  improve 
the  system,  so  that  It  could 
folly  replace  M automatic 
system  which  has  failed 
repeatedly  in  recent  years.  - 

Viktor  RJagov  revealed  yes- 
terday that  the  Russians  were 
not  happy  with  tbe  Ukrainian 
manufactured  system  — with 
Its  quality  or  terms  of 
delivery,  - 

The  cargo  ship  is  likely  to 
be  jettisoned,  to  burn  op  to 
tbe  Barth's  atmosphere,  while 
Nasa,  the  Russians  and  the 
crew  begin-  to  consider  the 


| long-term  future  of  a space  ex 
pertinent  that  has  already 
survived  for  twice  its  in 


tended  life  in  orbit 
which  is  st£Q  vital  to  tbe 


planned  international  Space 
Station,  expected  to  be  to  op- 
eration by  2002. 

In  recent  months,  Mir  has 
been  plagued  with  accidents, 
including  a fire,  a failure  of 
the  oxygen  generating  equip- 
ment, a malfunction  of  the 
system  which  removes  car- 
bon dioxide  from  the  air  and  a 


leak  of  antifreeze.  The  crew 
had  just  finished  repairing 
the  cooling  system  which  the 
latest  accident  happened. 
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Teachers  admit  cheating  in  tests  for  1 1-year-olds 


John  Canrwl- 

md  AHw  ianedy 

Stricter  rules  to  stop 
primary  school  teachers 
cheating  to  help  ll-year- 
Olds  score  higher  mark?  jn 
the  national  aaswunant  tests 
ire  being  prepared  by  the  cur- 
riculum authority  sifter  al«h 
gations  of  widespread 
malpractice.  ; . 

In  a series  of  Interviews 
with  the  Guardian,  teachers 
yesterday  confessed  to  open- 
ing sealed  question  papers  do- 
Urored  to  schools  at  feast  two 

weeks  before  the  testewere 
taken  last  month,  using  we 


contents  to  coach  their  pupils 
to  give  the  right  answers  to 
maths  and  science. . . . 

TSE  their  conduct 
was  justified  by  the  need  to 
‘^protect”  socially  dlaadvan- 
^aged  schools  from  a few  rank 
to  the  performance  league 

.tables  which  would  unfairly 

behaviour  is  hap- 
pening on  a widespread  scafe, 
it  amounts  to  blatant  ml- 
practice*  breach  of  contract 
and  thoroughly  unprofes- 
sional-conduct,”  saw  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  the 
School  Curriculum  and  As- 
sessment Authority.  ■ .! 

The  authority  checked  an  j 


mimmm 


“"ii  . . • . ' 

■“  


complaints  of  cheating,  using 
sophisticated  computer  soft- 
ware to  expose  suspicious  an- 
swering patterns,  but  It 
rarely  found  any  evidence. 
However,  an  Essex  head, 
teacher  .was  suspended  last 
month  pendtoa  dfedplinary 
proceedings  when  the  fecal 
authority  started  investigat- 
ing allegations  that  he  broke 
instructions  forbidding  early 
scrutiny  of  tbe  tost  questions. 

Teachers  who  spoke  eonfl- 
dentfejly  to  tbe  Guardian  yes- 
terday said  the  cheating  was 
widespread.  hi  estimate  that 
over  half  toe  schools  in  our 
authority  have  cheated  in  one 
way  or  another-  Von  can  toll 


World  News 

-i,  ,J^2l 


the  ones  that  haven't  because 
they're  the-ones  at  the  bottom 
of  the  league  teftfes,”  said  one 
huwr-clty  deputy  head. 

"Head  teachers  don’t  ex- 
plicitly toll  you  to  cheat,  but 
since  they  open  the  papers 
and  give  them  to  you  wen  be- 
fore toe  exam,  there  must  be 
some  implicit  expectation 
that  you  will,"  said  an  Inner- 

T^r]rinn  p^’piary  taaffhar. 

The  cheating  took  various 
forms.  Vl’ve  used  parallel 
coaching,  whereby  I set  the 
class  questions  that  had  al- 
most Identical  wording  and 
working  methods  as  those  In 
tha  exam,  but  using  different 
figures,"  said  the  deputy 


head,  suggesting  this  was  by 
for  the  most  common  method. 

The  teachers  also  confessed 
to  cheating  while  the  children 
were  sitttog  the  teste.  ‘Tve 
suggested  the  pupil  thinks 
about  the  question  in  a differ- 
ent way  when  Tve  been  asked 
for  Jjelp,"  said  one  from  toe 
Midlands.  "There  have  been 
times  when  rue  seen  a pupil 

is  stuck  and  Tve  just  given 
him  or  her  tbe  answer.  I 
know  many  others  who  have 
done  the  same,"  said  another 
from  London.  She  added  that 
she  gave  her  pupils  extra  time 
to  complete  the  tests. 

The  curriculum  authority  i 
said  accusations  of  cheating  i 


were  more  widespread  toon 
the  evidence. 

But  the  authority  Is  consid- 
ering measures  to  tighten  se- 
curity. They  Include  later  de- 
livery of  the  question  papers 
and  withdrawal  of  a dispensa- 
tion allowing  beads  to  open 
question  papers  to  make  or- 
rw^&mmts  for  children  with 
special  educational  needs. 

Heads  and  governors  may 
also  be  asked  next  year  to 
sign  a solemn  oath  after  the 
tests  are  completed  that  they 
have  complied  with  all  secu- 
rity procedures. 

ID  numbers  to  track  pupOe, 


Comment  and  Letters  a 
ObHuarfeslO 

QuJekCrpamvord  15 

Radio,  TV  and  Weather  16 
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David  atmreek 
and  Mtoheef  White 


TONY  BLAIR  warned 
yesterday  that  the 
Government  will 
press  ahead  with  its 
new  timetable  for  a political 
settlement  in  Northern  Ire- 
land by  next  May  — even  if 
tbe  IRA  refuses  to  declare  a 
ceasefire  and  Sinn  Fcln  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  nil-party 
talks. 

However,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter used  a Commons  sum- 
mem  to  confirm  that  he  and 
the  outgoing  Irish  prime  min- 
ister, John  Bruton,  have 
agreed  significant  conces- 
sions to  Sinn  Fein  — en- 
dorsed by  the  Incoming  Taoi- 
seach, Bertie  Ahem  — by 
allowing  it  to  enter  the  all- 
party  talks  alter  only  six 
weeks  of  a fresh  IRA  cease- 
fire. President  Bill  Clinton  is 
also  on  board. 

That  would  mean  talks  i 
starting  in  September.  Under 
tbe  “parallel  decommission- 
ing" procedure,  designed  to 
allow  all  Northern  Ireland’s 
parties  to  embrace  Senator 
George  Mitchell’s  "six  princi- 
ples", paramilitary  weapons 
would  be  given  up  at  the  start, 
during  and  at  the  end  of  the 
negotiations,  which  now  have 
a deadline  for  completion  — 
next  May. 

Although  the  timetable 
won  the  immediate  backing  of 
John  Hume,  leader  of  the 
Social  Democratic  and 
Labour  Party,  David  Trimble, 
the  Official  Unionist  leader, 
was  more  guarded,  warning 
that  the  new  mechanisms  for 
disarmament  “must  actually 
work”. 

Unionists  remain  alRrmed 
at  the  prospect  that  Sinn  Fein 
could  get  into  the  talks  before 
the  new  independent  commis- 
sion can  properly  test  the 
quality  of  the  IRA  “unequivo- 
cal ceasefire"  demanded  by 
Mr  Blair.  However,  Mr  Trim- 
ble did  not  slam  the  door  on 
the  timetable. 


The  commitments 


to  pin  tha  nvgoMiiorui  > party 
would  haw  to  comma  to 

6 Democratic  and  exOus/vaty 
pwKsful  means  al  fueotving 
political  Issues 

• Total  Asarmament  c*  oil 
paramJWarv  orpam  salon* 

• Vsnhralion  ol  cBsmnianwnr  by 
an  ttidtipandem  commfcudon 

D Renounce,  and  oppose  any 
offort  by  otheis.  to  use  or 
threaten  to  uso  toice  id  influence 
the  nagoMtiara 

• Abate  by  any  agreement 
4t  Takodtoctivu  steps  to  end 
punishment  killings  and 
beatings. 

9 An  immediate  and  total  end  la 
violence  end  the  oarflest 
possible  decommissioning  ol  ail 
poramiMaiy  weapons. 


Mr  Blair  and  the  Nurthern 
Ireland  Secretary.  Mn  Mnw- 
Lim,  repeatedly  stressed  that 
"the  settlement  tram  is  leav- 
ing. with  or  without  Sinn 
Fein”. 

Sinn  Fein’s  leader.  Gerry 
Adams,  later  said  the  propos- 
als would  l»c  given  the  fullest 
consideration.  But  he 
warned:  "I  remain  deeply 
concerned  that  the  decommis- 
sioning Issue  will  become  a 
block  to  the  negotiation  or  the 
substantive  Issues  further 
down  the  road." 

Despite  the  han  on  meet- 
ings between  British  officials 
and  Sinn  Fein  since  the  Lur- 
gan  killings  10  days  ago. 
Downing  Street  officials  are 
not  ruling  out  a meeting  If  it 
is  needed  to  clarify  any 
points,  though  substantive 
amendment  of  London  and 
Dublin's  Joint  paper  is  not  on. 
Irish  officials  are  saying  It  is 
the  best  chance  available. 

William  Hague  immedi- 
ately confirmed  that  his  new 
Tory  leadership  team  would 
turn  to  page  2,  column  3 

Cru«M  10  day*  tmom  4; 
LaMter  eofnnwnt,  pav*  8i 
Hugo  Vouno.  kmo*  S 


The  biggest  debate  in 
Britain  is  about  to  begin. 

Join  Rt  Hon  Dr  Gordon  Brown  MP 
Rt  Hon  Donald  Dewar  MP 
Rt  Hon  Lord  Douglas  Hurd 
Helena  Kennedy  • Jon  Snow 
George  Monbiot  • Andrew  Adonis 
Pauline  Green  MEP  • Will  Hutton 
Peter  KeUner  • Bea  Campbell 

and  many  more,  as  they  examine  the  future  of 
Britain's  democracy  at  the 
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Sketch 


Pint-sized,  flat 
and  lacking  fizz 


Simon  Hoggart 


DAY  was  Mr 

Hague’s  first  Prime  Min- 
ister's Questions,  but 
the  iniHai  intervention  «<m** 
from  a Labour  MF,  Dennis 
Turner.  He  wanted  support  for 
his  Beer  and  Cider  Bin,  which 
would  oblige  barmaids  and 
barchaps  to  serve  “a  full  pint 
of  beer  with  froth  on  top". 

So  the  Tories  laughed 
loudly  when  Mr  Blair  got  to 
his  feet  They  regard  him  as 
little  more  than  froth,  or  affect 
to. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  he 
wanted  the  "British  pint  to  be 
a good,  bonest  pint”. 

Right  an  cue,  Mr  Hague 
rose.  He  is  pint-sized,  but  has 
no  froth  on  top.  Or  anything 
else  for  that  matter. 

John  Major  sat  three 
benches  back,  trimly  dressed 
in  pink  shirt  and  pastel  blue 
tie.  He  might  have  been  about 
to  set  out  on  a Saga  Tour  to 
Filey.  He  looked  relaxed,  very 
cheerful  and  deeply  pleased 
not  to  be  at  the  Despatch  Box. 

Mr  Hague  asked  about  Llew 
Smith.  LahourMP  for  Blaenau 
Gwent,  who  has  claimed  that 
he  was  told  by  the  Welsh  Sec- 
retary that  he  would  be 
thrown  out  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Labour  Party  if  he  cam- 
paigned against  a Welsh  as- 
sembly.  (This  is  one  of  those 
issues  which  is  ofltttle  inter- 
est — even  to  Welsh  people — 
and  so  excites  MPs  more  than 
is  reasonable.) 

Ron  Davies,  the  Welsh  Sec- 
retory, denies  having  made 
this  threat 

Mr  Hague  inquired  who  was 
telling  the  truth. 

Mr  Blair  became  evasive. 
Nobody  had  been  threatened 
with  expulsion.  MPs  were  wel- 
come to  state  their  position, 
"provided  they  do  so  in  accor- 
dance with  the  rules  of  the  par- 
liamentary party". 

"WhoooP’  went  the  Tories 
at  this  orotund  euphemism. 

Roger  Gate,  a FOJ A (Friend 
of  Jonathan  Aitken),  the  MP 
for  Thanet  North,  and  the  man 
who  called  a former  editor  of 


, this  newspaper  "the  whore 

from  Hen”,  shouted,  several 

times,  "Tell  us  about  open 
government!”  Mr  Gale  was 
very  red  in  the  face. 

Mr  Hague  persisted,  this 
time  abont  an  alleged  Labour 
council  scandal  in  Wales. 

Mr  Gale  grew  even  redder 
and  angrier.  “Tell  us  about 
servants  of  the  public!"  he 
yelled,  then  repeated  it  a few 
more  times. 

Mr  Hague  persisted 
through  five  questions  and, 
for  what  it’s  worth,  I thought 
won  the  exchange,  tiinngh  his 
last  contribution  (“What  will 
yon  do  to  stop  the  arrogant 
behaviour  of  your  govern- . 
ment?”)  sounded  somewhat 
stagey  and  contrived. 

Mr  Blair,  who  may  have 
been  poorly  briefed,  looked 
tricksy,  which  he  is  not  good 
at 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr 
Hague’s  voice  is  terribly,  drea- 
rily, a fittingly  fin  11  TTte  longer 

sentences  bump  downwards, 
phrase  by  phrase,  like  Pooh 
being  tugged  downstairs  by 
Christopher  Robin. 

His  later  question  on  the 
Northern  Ireland  statement 
looked,  typographically,  like 
this: 

Searching  for  (bump) 

A credible  (bump) 

Way  through  the  (bump) 
DecOmmisaOD  tog  (hump) 
Block. 

Bump. 

Mr  Blair's  own  tone  was 
hectic  and  hurried.  Speed  was 
the  essence.  Talks  had  to  start 
“as  quickly  as  possible". 

There  was  "no  time  to  waste". 
The  “settlement  train"  was 
leaving.  The  settlement  guard 
was  blowing  his  whistle,  and 
the  settlement  buffet  would  be 
open  for  the  sale  of  drinks  and 
light  npfrpahmBnhiJ  though 
not  tea  or  coffee  owing  to  a 
malftinetinning  heater,  Tf 

Sinn  Fein  were  noton  board, 
they  would  have  to  follow  on 
In.  a settlement  bus.  (Some  of 
these  points  I have  marginally 
enhanced.) 

I understand  his  view  that 
the  time  to  act  is  now.  But 
really!  AH  this  urgency  after 
29  years  of  the  Troubles! 

Frankly,  Mr  Blair  might  just 

as  easily  have  declared  that  he 
would  insist  on  the  talks  being 
completed  by  the  time  the 
comet  Hale-Bopp  returns  to 
our  skies,  for  all  the  good  it 
will  do  him. 

Hooked  at  Mr  Gale,  who  by 
this  time  had  fallen  into  a 
deep,  untroubled  sleep. 


Review 


Balcony-scaling 
hits  new  heights 


David  Adams 


Much  Ado  About  Nothing 

Ludlow 

A L FRESCO  Shakespeare, 
Za  as  we  know  only  too  well 
fifrom  summers  of  heri- 
tage industry  productions,  has 
more  to  battle  with  than  the 
text  — not  least  the  settings 
and  the  weather.  Ludlow  Fes- 
tival Is  held  in  a delightful  hill- 
top Marches  town,  with  a cap- 
tive audience  of  affluent 
culture  vultures  and  a pictur- 
esque ruin  of  a castle  that  has 
occasionally  tempted  a direc- 
tor or  designer  to  Incorporate 
its  crumbling  walls  and  battle- 
ments to  the  detriment  of  the 
Shakespeare  production, 
which  is  always  the  festival 
centrepiece. 

Glen  Watford's  production 
of  Much  Ado  About  Nothing 
wisely  uses  Rodney  Ford’s 
multi -level  wood  and  rope 

construction  with  only  the 
odd  prop  and  is  all  the  better 
for  it  enabling  some  very  en- 
joyable balcony-scaling  and 
column-swinging  from  an  am- 
orous Benedick  as  well  as 
somewhatless  successful 
high-level  delivery  from  an 
echoing  Claudio. 

It  is  Watford's  free-flowing 
imagination  that  makes  this 
year's  production  such  a 
rewarding  and  stimulating 
show.  Much  Ado  is  a difficult 
comedy.  But  with  a woman  di- 
rector and  a powerful  Be- 
atrice in  Toyah  Wilcox,  the 
sexual  battle-lines  are  clearly 
drawn,  with  a strong  band  of 
sisters  (well  cousins)  outra- 
geously treated  by  a group  of 


very  silly  men,  self-preening 
or  callous,  or  both. 

There  is  nothing  very  radi- 
cal about  it  but  It  Is  at  least 
fUnny,  clear  and  hugely  enter- 
taining. But  does  Mark  Bow- 
den’s callow,  fresh-faced  Clau- 
dio have  to  smfle  so  happily 
just  before  he  publicly  de- 
nounces the  woman  he  alleg- 
edly loves?  Can  Martin 
McKellan’s  superficial  dandy- 
ish poser  of  a Benedick  really 
remain  so  self-engrossed?  And 
why  does  John  Oakley- 
Smith's  music  veer  so  discon- 
certingly between  cod  Eliza- 
bethan and  something  akin  to 
the  soundtrack  of  a ’TOs  conti- 
nental film  comedy? 

Actually,  most  of  it  makes 
for  good  fun  that  keeps  you  on 
your  toes,  while  normally 
serious  scenes  are  treated  as 
crazily  comic  and  vice  versa. 
Melodrama  and  sexual  poli- 
tics, as  well  as  tragedy  and 
comedy,  mix  madly.  The  cast 
is  impressive,  making  even 
the  tedious  bits  of  plot-setting 
seem  engaging. 

And  it  is  headed  by  someone 
whose  Kate,  in  The  Taming  Of 
The  Shrew,  was  one  of  the  best 
I’ve  seen.  Nearly  10  years  on, 

Toyah  Wilcox  is  still  playing 
the  shrew,  only  this  time  she 
has  brought  those  qualities  to 
Beatrice.  Wilcox’s  delivery 
may  have  some  weird  sounds 
but  she  is  a bundle  of  energy 
and  a fine  protector  ofher 
wronged  cousin  against  an 
array  of  detestable  males. 

While  the  open-air  Grand 
Hall  of  the  Marcher  Lords  can 

be  a pretty  chilly  auditorium 
on  a June  night,  it  did  not  rain. 
Even  ifit  had,  we  would  still 
have  been  glued  to  our  seats. 
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JACQUES 
COUSTEAU 
19lti-19S7 

‘Before  . ' 
Cousteau, 
the  public  - 
only  saw 
the  surface 
of  the 
oceans. 
Thanks  to 
him,  people 
discovered  ,7 
the  source 
of  life 

underneath 
them  and 
the  necessity 
to  protect  it’ 

-Greenpeace 


Cousteau’s  world . . . “The  reason  why  I love  the  sea . . . It’s  physical . . . It's  liberation  of  your  weight,"  he  said  in  a recent  interview 

Silent  passing  for  old  man  of  sea 


Paul  Wabster  in  Paris 


JACQDES-TVES  Cous- 
teau, the  oceano- 
graphic explorer  and 
one  of  the  most  popular 
of  contemporary 
Frenchmen,  has  died  at  his 
Paris  hcxne  at  the  age  of  87, 
leaving  scientists  to  throw 
doubts  on  the  real  value  of  his 
50  books  and  underwater  films. 

Patrice  Pomey,  research  di- 
rector at  the  national  scien- 
tific research  centre,  CNRS, 
said  Cousteau,  a former  naval 
commander,  preferred  "beau- 
tiful Images  to  scientific  rig- 
our”. accusing  him  of  mock- 
ing up  some  underwater 


scenes  by  transferring  decor 
from  elsewhere. 

The  Cousteau  Foundation, 
which  announced  hid  dearh, 
said:  “Jacques-Yves  Cousteau 
has  rejoined  foe  Silent  World” 
— referring  to  one  of  his  most 
noted  documentaries. 

The  popular  success  of  Le 
Monde  du  Silence,  which  won 
the  Palme  d'Or  at  Cannes  in 
1956,  and  his  long-running 
television  explorations,  fi- 
nanced with  $4  2 million  (£2.8 
million)  contracts  from  the 
ABC  TV  network,  are  un- 
likely to  diminish  affection  In 
France,  where  he  was  repeat- 
edly voted  the  country's  most 
admired  public  figure.  . 

In  a recent  Interview  he 


said:  “The  reason  why  I love 
the  sea . . . It’s  physical . . . It’s 
liberation  of  your  weight” 
Greenpeace  said  that  before 
Cousteau,  “foe  • public  only 
saw  foe  surface  of  the  oceans. 
Thanks  to  him,  foe  public  dis- 
covered the  source  of  life 
that’s  underneath  and  the  ne- 
cessity to  protect  it" 

Although  bom  into  a law- 
yer's family  in  Bordeaux. 
Cousteau  spent  most  of  his 
life  on  the  Mediterranean, 


where  he  started  underwater 
exploration  in  the  thirties 
after  a car  crash  wrecked  his 
career  as  a naval  air  phot. 

In:  1942.'  he  developed  the 
aqualung  with  its  inventor, 
naval  engineer  Emile  Gag- 


nan,  opening  up  endless  pos- 
sibilities for  underwater 
research  and  making  both 
men  fortunes. 

But  Cousteau's  wartime  ac- 
tivities as  a beached  naval  of- 
ficer— the  Vichy  government 
forced  foe  fleet  to  stay  In  Tou- 
lon — woe  never  dear,  al- 
though he  was  awarded  the 
Legion  d’Honneur  in  1946  for 
helping  the  secret  services. 

By  then,  he  had  already 
shot  his  first  underwater  film. 
Par  Dlx-Huit  Metres  du  Fond, 
which  was  shown  to  an  audi- 
ence including  German  offi- 
cers in  Paris  In  1942. 

White*  Cousteau'S1  cmema 
and  TV  films ’were,  univer- 
sally praised,  his  private  life 


was  troubled  and  tragic.  A 
son,  Philippe,  who  featured  in 
many  TV  episodes,  died  In  an 
exploration  accident  In  1979 
and  Cousteau  fell  out  with  an- 
other son,  Jean-Michel  suing 
him  when  he  tried  to  set  up  a 
Cousteau  holiday  centre  .in 
foeFacific. 

Hie  also  led  a double  mar- 
ried life.  While  bis  wife,  Si- 
mone Melchior,  an  admiral's 
daughter,  ran  foe  media  busi- 
ness, he  lived  with  an  air 
hostess,  Francine  Trip,  whom 
he  married  in  1991  after  Si- 
mone died. 

His. profile. as  a campaign- 
ing environmentalist,  how-' 
ever,  obscured  domestic  prob- 
lems and  he  became  a hero' as 


a protector  of  wildlife  and  an 
opponent  of  France's  nuclear 
bomb  policy,  leading  cam- 
paigns against  the  resump- 
tion of  the  Pacific  tests  by 
Jacques  Chirac,  the  French 
president,  in  1995. 

• He  continued  working  frill- 
time  almost  to  foe  end.  Three 
years  ago  he  moved  his  team 
to  a new  Paris  headquarters 
and  started  a number  of  expe- 
ditions. In  January  1996.  Ms 
favourite  ship,  Calypso,  sank 
in  Singapore  harbour  and  he 
spent  most  of  the  rest  of  his 
life  raising  hinds  and  design- 
ing a replacement  research 
vessel.  Calypso  IL---  • ■ - ■ ■ 
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Halford  phone  taps  illegal 


Bugging  law  to  change  as  former 
police  chief  wins  five-year  battle 


Alan  Trawls 

Ho  me  Affaire  Editor 


THE  law  on  telephone 
tapping  is  to  be 
reformed  after  a land- 
mark legal  ruling  yes- 
terday that  the  right  to  pri- 
vacy of  a former  senior  police 
officer  had  been  invaded 
when  she  was  put  under 
secret  surveillance  by  her 
colleagues. 

Alison  Halford,  a former 
Assistant  Chief  Constable  of 
Merseyside,  won  her  five-year 
battle  yesterday  in  foe  the 
European  Court  of  Human 
Righto  at  Strasbourg,  which 
ruled  that  the  bugging  of  her 
office  phones  by  fellow  police 
officers  had  been  illegal. 

The  unanimous  ruling  es- 
tablishes a right  to  privacy 
for  personal  phone  calls  for 
all  employees  at  work.  It  is  to 
lead  to  Home  Office  ministers 
amending  the -law  to  ensure 


protection  for  employees 
against  companies  who  listen 
In  to  their  phones  without 
their  permission,  as  Stras- 
bourg rulings  are  binding  on 
the  British  government 

The  court  said  that  Miss 
Halford  had  a "reasonable  ex- 
pectation" of  privacy  in  mak- 
ing and  receiving  phone  calls 
at  work,  and  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  she  had  been 
warned  that  her  phone  might 
he  bugged. 

Government  lawyers  also 
accepted  the  claim  made  by 
Miss  Halford,  once  the  high- 
est-ranking female  police  offi- 
cer in  Britain,  that  her  for- 
mer colleagues  In  Merseyside 
police  Authority  had  bugged 
her  office  phone  to  discredit 
her  sex  discrimination  com- 
plaint against  thorn. 

She  had  been  passed  over 
for  promotion  nine  fitting  gnri 
lodged  foe  complaint  in  1990. 
Disciplinary  action  was  taken 
against  her  by  Merseyside 


Alison  Halford . . . delighted 
by  Strasbourg  judgment 

1 

police  and  a six-figure  settle- 
ment was  reached  in  1982. 

Miss  Halford,  aged  57,  said 
yesterday  she  was  delighted 
with  the  Strasbourg  ruling. 
"When  it  comes  to  tapping 
phones  in  this  country  the 
law  as  it  stands  Indicates  that 
you  must  be  a terrorist,  a sub- 
versive or  a threat  to  the  pub- 


lic. Bringing  an  equality 
action  did  not  put  me  in  that 
category." 

She  said  that  the  "odd  tin- 
kling on  my  office  phone"  had 
started  shortly  after  foe  sex 
discrimination  complaint  hgd 
started. 

Merseyside’s  Chief  Consta- 
ble, James  Sharpies,  tried  to 
play  down  foe  significance  of 
the  judgment,  saying  that 
Miss  Halford  had  accepted 
that  English  law  did  not  pro- 
hibit intercepts  of  office  tele- 
phones. “She  therefore  took 
the  government  to  the  Euro- 
pean Court  to  ascertain 
whether  that  omission  was  a 
breach  ofEuropean  law." 

But  John  Wadham,  director 
of  the  crvll  rights  organisa- 
tion Liberty,  said  last  night: 
“This  is  an  important  case. 
Very  senior  police  officers 
were  spying  on  one  of  their 
own  employees  whilst 
was  fighting  a sex  discrimina- 
tion claim  against  them.  The 
case  establishes  a very  clear 
right  to  privacy  for  employees 
and  the  Government  will  now 
need  to  draft  legislation  to 
protect  this  right" 


Blair  sets  September  peace  talks  deadline  for  Sinn  Fein 


continued  from  page  1 
stand  by  the  existing  biparti- 
san paticy. 

Mr  Blair’s  initiative  came 
as  a man  was  being  charged 
in  Craigavon,  Co  Armagh, 
with  the  murders  of  two 
police  officers  In  Lurgan  a 
week  last  Monday. 

Colin  Duffy,  aged  29,  Is 
accused  of  murdering  Consta- 
ble David  Johnston  and  Con- 
stable John  Graham,  who 
were  gunned  down  while  an 
beat  patrol  Just  yards  from 


Lurgan  RUC  station.  Mr 
Duffy’s  lawyer  said  he  strenu- 
ously denied  the  charges. 

Meanwhile  the  RUC  in  Bel- 
fast foiled  a terrorist  attack 
when  they  seized  two  fully 
loaded  AK-47  high-powered 
rifles.  One  man  was  arrested 
in  a follow-up  security  opera- 
tion in  Dunmuny  In  the 

south  of  the  city. 

In  the  Commons  Mr  Blair 
appealed  for  both  sides  in  foe 
Drumcree  crisis  to  take  up 
the  Governments  invitation 


to  participate  in  proximity 
talks  tomorrow.  Porta  down 
Orangemen  who  refuse  to 
meet  the  nationalist  Gar- 
vaghy  Road  spokesman 
Breandan  Mac  Clonnaith  be- 
cause he  has  an  IRA  convic- 
tion would  not  have  to  share  a 
room  with  him,  although  the 
two  sides  would  be  in  the 
same  building  at  Hillsbo- 
rough Castle. 

But  the  Orange  Order  yes- 
terday became  the  third 
organisation  to  announce  its 


intention  to  hold  daily  pa- 
rades in  the  centre  of  London- 
derry between  July  6 and  July 
12.  The  parades  will  go  ahead 
if  Orangemen  are  stopped 
from  walking  down  Garvaghy 
Road  after  their  service  in 
Drumcree  parish  church  on 
July  6.  The  nationalist  Bog- 
Side  Residents  Group  plans 
daily  parades  in  Londonderry 
if  foe  Garvaghy  Road  parade 
goes  ahead.  So  does  the  Loyal- 
ist’Ulster  Community  Action 
Network  if  it  is  stopped.  • 


Diana  pulls  out  of 
landmine  meeting 


Rebecca  Snrithm 
Political  Cojnreepondant 


DIANA,  Princess  of 
Wales  yesterday  pulled 
out  of  a House  of  Com- 
mons meeting  to  discuss  foe 
eradication  of  landmines, 
leaving  campaigners  disap- 
pointed and  angry. 

But  she  has  left  the  door 
open  for  further  discussions 
by  inviting  key  MPs  cam- 
paigning for  a worldwide  ban 
to  a private  meeting  at  Ken- 
sington Palace. 

The  princess  bowed  to  pres- 
sure from  Tory  MPs,  who  had 
accused  her  of  meddling  in 
politics,  and  claimed  her  at- 
tendance would  have  been 
“untenable"  because  of  the  in- 
troduction of  “a  political  di- 
mension”. Before  the  row 
threatened  to  overshadow  the 
event  her  staff  had  Insisted 
that  she  would  . be  attending 
the  private  meeting  at  West- 
minster as  an  observer. 

Planned  for  some  time,  it 
was  designed  to  recruit  new 
MPs  from  the  recent  election 
intake  to  the  all-Darty  Land- 
mines Eradication  Group. 

Its  chairman.  Labour  MP 
Frank  Cook,  said:“I  was 
never  for  a Second  concerned 
about  constitutional  issues. 
This  is  not  a party  political 
issue.  It  Is  an  aU-puty  group- 
Most  MPs  are  happy  about 
her  involvement  —'it. is  a 
very  small  rump  of  back- 
benchers who  are  short  of  an 
issue  to  get  the  media  atten- 
tion they  want  Twenty-five 
thousand  people  a year  lose 
their  lives  while  these  small- 
minded  backbenchers  are  ar- 
guing about  deta  ils  on  an  un- 
justified basis.” 


Independent  MP  Martin 
Bril,  a farmer  BBC  war  corre- 
spondent, said:  “I  find  it  so 
sad.  It  was  going  to  be  a pri- 
vate meeting.  The  issue  is  not 
political  at  all  I regret  that 
she  Is  not  going  to  be  there 
because  her  work  in  the  cause 
has  been  inspiring.” 

Richard  Miller,  deputy  di- 
rector of  foe  Catholic  aid 
agency  Cafod,  which  set  up 
the  all-party  group  last 
March,  said:  "Thousands  of 
innocent  civilians  are  HIM 
and  maimed  by  landmines 
every  year  and  yet  some 
countries  around  foe  world 
still  refuse  to  ban  them.  Di- 
ana’s continued  Interest  has 
brought  a major  profile  to  foe 
landmines  campaign  and  we 
are  extremely  saddened  that 
she  fett  il  better  to  pull  out. 

“Diana  understands  that 
landmines  are.  primarily  a 


major  humanitarian  problem 
and  should  not  be  left  to  the 
whims  of  political 
expediency” 

Tory  MP  Andrew  Roba- 
than,  who  attended  last 
night’s  meeting,  said  he 
thought  the  princess  had 
made  "a  wise  decision"  not  to 
attend.  Fewer  than  the  100 
MPs  originally  predicted  to 
support  the  meeting  turned 
up,  although  those  in  atten- 
dance included  George 
Robertson,  the  Defence  Secre- 
tary, and  Tory  defence 
spokesman  Robert  Key. 

The  princess’s  opposition  to 
landmines  provoked  a huge 
political  row  earlier  this  year, 
when  foe  then  Tory  defence 
minister  Earl  Howe  was  said 
to  have  criticised  her  as  “a 
loose  cannon"  at  the  time  of  a 
visit  to  Angola  arranged  by 
the  Red  Cross. 
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NEWS  3 


Ont  of  MIr’s  solar  panels  damaged  by  the  supply  ship 


17m  bits  of  rubbish  in  a hurry 


The  Mir  space  station  had  a 
lucky  escape  yesterday  but,  as 
Tim  Radford  reports,  it  was 
an  accident  waiting  to  happen 


a spacecraft  moored  there  as  and  why  cosmonauts  return 
a target  for  spaoedust  on  the  shuttle:  the  Americans 

Experts  have  been  warning  need  to  build  up  endurance  in 


and  why  cosmonauts  return  vital  to  the  programme.  But 
on  the  shuttle:  the  Americans  the  station  has  been  spinning 


Experts  have  been  warning  need  to  build  up  endurance  in  round  the  globe  tor  twice  its 
of  a disaster  for  years.  The  space  and  the  Russians  heed  planned  life.  Every  thump 
European  Space  Agency -this  to  get  their  hands  on  U§  tech-  from  a pitcrQmeteorlte  .pF 
year-  called  a conference  on  nology,  so  that  both  can  work  rocket  fragment  or  orbiting 
how  to  handle  the  problem.  It  together,  welding  and  bolting  spanner  puts  it  in  dangen 
will  become  more  urgent  with  a huge  structure  in  the  sky.  ' Yesterday’s  accident'  could 
each  passing  week.  Mir  — a hotel  and  labors-  turn  out  to  be  the  beginning 


SPACE  is  a shooting  of  3.000  tons  of  hardware  rac- 
gallery.  Stay  there  ing  round  the  planet  at 
long  enough  and  I8.000mph.  There  are  about 
sootier  or  later  you  9.00Q  objects  ranging  in  size 
get  hit  What  bap-  from  a cellphone  to  Mir. 
pened  to  Russia’s  Mir  station  But  these,  too.  tend  to  col- 
was  little  more  than  a park-  lide  with  each  other.  Some  — 
ing  accident  But  it  could  such  as  rocket  casings  — 
have  ended  in  multiple  trag-  seem  to  explode  of  their  own 
edy  and  it  could  yet  spell  the  accord.  So  in  addition  to  the 


end  of  a record  tenure  of  100 
tons  of  crumbling  hardware 
In  orbit 

When  the  shuttle  last 
docked  with  Mir,  cosmonauts 


big  stuff;  there  are  probably 


how  to  handle  the  problem.  It 
will  become  more  urgent  with 
warn  passing  week. 

Even  without  the  man- 
made Junk,  space  is  a busy 
place.  Tecs  of  thousands  of 
micrometeorites,  lumps  of 
sleet  and  fragments  of  star- 
dust crash  into  the  Earth 
every  day.  The  upper  edges  of 
the  atmosphere  are  baked  by 
powerful  cosmic  rays  — the 
first  astronauts  used  to  com- 
plain of  mysterious  flashing 
lights  as  the  rays  burst 


tory  for  the  past  ll  .years  - is  l of  the  end. 


another  100,000  bits  of  stuff  specks  of  paint  Scientists  in  through  the  Gemini  and 


bigger  than  a fingernail 


Britain  working  on  the  skin  Apollo  spacecraft  — and  the 


Deskpro 


Even  something  this  size  Is  of  the  European  recoverable  climate  is  fierce:  the  tempera- 


lethal  The  calculation  is  that  spacecraft  — they  put  it  up 


and  astronauts  used  the  occa- 1 a £1  coin  at  six  miles  a second  J just  to  see  what  would  happen 


ture  rises  and  falls  by  about 
100C  every  time  you  go  out  of 


sion  for  a quick  damage  sur-  has  the  same  impact  as  a to  it  — have  found  even  odder  the  shadow  of  the  Earth  and 


vey.  They  found  the  fabric  of  minibus  at  60mph. 


the  spacecraft  battered  and 
pitted  with  impact  craters 
and  they  found  a 10cm  hole  In 
a solar  array,  in  effect,  a bul- 
let hole. 

Russian.  American  and 
European  and  other  space 
agencies  have  been  firing 
stuff  into  orbit  since  1957. 
Now  a United  States  radar 
programme  has  to  keep  track 


When  one  of  these  hits  an- 


hazards  in  high  orbit. 

They  counted  30.000  tiny 


back  Into  it  again. 

But  soon  astronauts  will 


other,  there  axe  more  frag-  craters.  In  one  of  them,  they  have  to  face  a lot  more  of 


these  hazards.  Russia  and  the 


meats.  There  could  be  I7mil-  identified  injury  from  these  hazards.  Russia  and  the 
lion  bits  of  garbage  bigger  splashes  of  human  urine,  jet-  US  are  the  principal  partners 
than  a millimetre  and  each  of  tisoned  from  some  earlier  in  the  International  Space 
these  packs  the  punch  of  a manned  mission  which  had  Station,  a controversial  and 
high  velocity  bullet  orbited  the  globe  every  90  much-amended  proposal  to 

Engineers  have  repeatedly  minutes  or  so,  alternately  build  a kind  of  scientific  lab- 
bad  to  replace  windows  on  freezing  and  thawing  as  it  oratory  and  hotel  in  space, 
the  US  space  shuttle  because  went  in  and  out  of  the  planet's  That  Is  why  astronauts  dock 
these  have  been  pitted  by  tiny  shadow,  finally  to  smack  into  with  Mir  and  join  the  crew 


Old  banger  that  fell  on  hard  times 


Underpaid  cosmonauts  kept  on 
their  toes  by  litany  of  troubles 


Tim  Radford 
Science  Editor 

EVEN  at  the  best  of 
iJmes.  Mir  was  an  acci- 
dent waiting  to  hap- 
pen. It  was  launched  In 
1986.  equipped  with  tech- 
nology developed  In  the 
seventies  to  settle  ques- 
tions first  posed  in  the 
sixties. 

One  of  these  was:  what 
happens  to  people  who  stay- 
in  orbit  for  a long  time? 
One  answer  could  have 
been  predicted  — sooner  or 
later,  they  become  careless 
and  make  a mistake. 

In  fact.  Mir  has  kept  the 

Russian  cosmonauts  on 
their  toes.  Nobody  expected 
what  was  once  state-of-the- 
art  space  engineering  to 
still  be  on  the  road,  an  old 


banger,  with  bits  falling 
off,  11  years  later.  Mir  has 
had  a chapter  of  accidents, 
some  almost  risible,  some 
nightmarish. 

Last  year,  the  lavatories 
overflowed.  In  February, 
an  oxygen  canister  burst 
into  flames  and  bad  to  be 
doused  with  a wet  towel 
and  a fire  extinguisher.  In 
March,  both  oxygen  gen- 
erators foiled  and  the  crew 
had  to  burn  oxygen-gener- 
ating candles. 

In  April,  the  coolant  sys- 
tem began  dripping  ethyl- 
ene glycol  antifreeze  — dan- 
gerous to  breathe  — and  the 
temperature  rose  to  more 
than  30C.  The  crew  had  to 
wear  masks  while  they 
made  repairs.  Because  of 
the  leaks,  the  air-purifying 
system  faltered  and  carbon 
dioxide  began  to  build  up. 


All  through  these  trou- 
bles, the  cosmonauts  had  to 
play  host  to  American 
guests  Shannon  Lucid,  the 
53-year-old  mother  of 
three,  Jerry  Linenger,  and 
-—  since  mid-May  — 
Michael  Foale,  the  Lincoln- 
shire-born scientist  who 
went  to  the  United  States 
because,  above  all  else,  he 
wanted  to  be  an  astronaut. 
He  said  at  the  time  he  was 
looking  forward  to  the  ex- 
citement. He  got  it. 

Even  before  yesterday’s 
accident,  there  were  trou- 
bles with  the  delivery  vans. 
Although  each  shuttle  visit 
brings  new  crew  and  sup- 
plies, the  bask:  bread-and- 
butter  is  delivered  by  an 
unmanned  progress  M-33 

cargo  ship.  One  robot  ship 

missed  Mir  altogether,  and 
the  Russians  wondered 
whether  they  could  afford 
to  build  another. 

Money  is  at  the  heart  of 

the  problem.  The  agency 
that  was  once  the  spearhead 


of  Soviet  technology  Is  hav- 
ing trouble  paying  its  work- 
ers. When  it  does  pay  them, 
the  money  is  not  enough. 
Men  and  women  who  were 
once  the  world’s  highest-fly- 
ing engineers  now  moon- 
light by  driving  taxis  to 
keep  themselves  working  in 
the  space  business. 

Russia's  first  module  for 
the  International  Space 
Station  la  badly  delayed. 
And  MIT's  new  spare  parts 
have  not  been  budgeted  for. 
Experts  may  soon  decide  It 
can  not  be  kept  working. 

Dr  Richard  Crowtber,  of 
Britain’s  Defence  Evalua- 
tion and  Research  Agency 
at  Farnborough,  said:  “I 
guess  it  Is  similar  to  the 
Apollo  13  incident.  They 
will  set  op  review  teams 
and  consider  the  implica- 
tions of  the  failures  that 
will  be  occurring.  If  they  1 
cannot  control  things  like 

the  heating  and  cooling  In- 
side, it  is  only  a matter  of 
time  before  they  evacuate.” 
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No  recreation  was  allowed.  No  ball  games,  cards 
or  board  games.  Punishment  for  playing  was 
confinement  to  a dark  room  for  three  months. 

Sandra  Gregory  on  life  in  the  “Bangkok  Hilton” 


Free  double  memory  offer. 


Now  Compaq  Deskpro  — the 
UK’s  Not  desktop  PC*  - offers  you 
even  more  performance,  capacity  and 
reliability  Because  when  you  buy  any 
of  the  current  Deskpro  models  we’ll 
double  the  standard  memory  For  free*. 
Prices  For' the  Deskpro  2000  5166  start 
at  just  £905  + VAT  (£1,063  inch  VAT). 
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4 BRITAIN 

Middle 
road 
Blair 
seeks 
to  take 
has 
stony 
ground 
on 

either 
side 


The  Guardian  Thursday  June  281997 


David  Sharrock  on 
an  hour  of  decision 


An  RUC  forensics  laboratory  employee  displays  two  AK-47  assault  rifles  discovered  yesterday  at  a house  in  West  Belfast  photograph:  paulmchtlane 


Crucial  1 0 days  for  Ulster 


THE  next  10  days  in 
Northern  Ireland 
could  be  the  most 
crucial  in  its  his- 
tory as  its  two  tradi- 
tional foes  — violent  national- 
ism and  Unionism  — decide 
whether  to  join  Tony  Blair's 
peace  train  or  lead  the  prov- 
ince back  down  the  road  to 
hell  via  foe  opportunities  of- 
fered by  Drumcree  for  serious 
civil  disturbance. 

The  key  challenge  now  to 
the  Sinn  Fein  president, 
Gerry  Adams,  and  the  Ulster 
Unionist  leader,  David  Trim- 
ble — effectively  acknowl- 
edged in  foe  Prime  Minister’s 
Commons  speech  as  foe  chief 
protagonists  in  foe  decommis- 
sioning. drama  — is  that  the 
terms  on  offer  are  non- 
negotiable. 

Mr  Adams  and  Mr  Trimble 
face  complications  in  selling 
the  only  reasonable  compro- 
mise between  foe  two  bard- 
line  positions  of  weapons  dis- 
posal before  or  after  serious 
deal-making  on  Northern  Ire- 
land’s political  future. 

Mr  Blair  has  taken  foe 
middle  road  between  Sinn 
Fein’s  demand  to  leave  de- 
commissioning until  a politi- 
cal settlement  is  reached,  and 
foe  Unionists'  call  for  arms  to 
be  given  up  before  foe  talks 
begin.  Instead,  decommission- 
ing should  proceed  in  parallel 
to  the  talks,  Mr  Blair  told  the 
Commons. 

On  Tuesday  evening  Mr 
Adams's  vice-president,  Fat 
Doherty,  who  has  been 
regarded  until  recently  as  a 
hawk,  gave  the  unpublished 
details  of  foe  Anglo-Irish  plan 


a surprisingly  positive 
response. 

In  reality,  the  difficulties 
Involved  in  getting  a new  IRA 
ceasefire  are  far  greater  for 
the  republican  movement's 
political  elite  than  in  August 
1994. 

Republicans  cits  foe  “bad 
faith"  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment during  foe  last  ceasefire 
as  foe  chief  reason  for  what 
may  now  be  an  unbridgeable 
gulf  of  mistrust.  But  an 
equally  compelling  factor  is 
foe  feet  that  the  foot  soldiers 
of  foe  IRA  are  much  better 
informed  than  they  were 
three  years  ago  when  the 


labours  to  sell  foe  "fudge”  on 
arms  as  an  honourable  route 
into  the  holy  grail  of  all-party 

tallrs 

Crucial  to  his  success  will 
be  foe  ability  to  argue  that 
there  is  no  loss  of  principle  in 
discussing  decommissioning 
as  a separate  issue  to  foe  real 
meat  of  forging  a political  dis- 
position — so  long  as  it  does 
not  lead  to  an  actual  hand- 
over of  ERA  weapons. 

And  herein  lies  foe  mirror- 
image  problem  for  Mr  Trim- 
ble, who  as  de  facto  chief  of 
the  Unionist  family  has  his 
own  militant  wing,  principal- 
ly in  foe  shape  of  fen  Paisley, 


Key  challenge  facing  both  Trimble  and 
Adams  over  decommissioning  issue  is 
that  terms  on  offer  are  non-negotiable 


leadership  imposed  its  will 
and  opted  to  “enhance  the 
democratic  process”  by  ceas- 
ing fire. 

For  some,  foe  deaths  of  so 
many  of  their  comrades,  the 
years  of  Imprisonment  and 
the  widows  left  behind,  weigh 
exceedingly  heavily  upon 
them  and  to  have  gone 
through  so  many  years  of 
struggle,  as  they  see  it,  for  a 
political  settlement  which 
fells  far  short  of  foe  IRA's 
mission  to  free  Ireland  of 
British  sovereignty  is  a 
crushing  experience. 

All  of  Mr  Adams’s  leader- 
ship skills  will  be  on  the  line 
in  foe  coming  days  as  he 


to  consider.  For  he  is  being 
invited  to  enter  a negotiating 
chamber  in  which  Mr  Adams 
may  be  sitting  without  any 
guarantee  that  a single  ounce 
of  Semtex  or  bullet  will  be 
handed  up  for  many  months, 
possibly  until  the  crosses  and 
dots  are  being  applied  to  a 
settlement  paper. 

It  is  a poignant  irony  that 
the  fetes  of  both  men  are  now 
bound  so  tightly  together.  Mr 
Trimble  must  hope  that  the 
ERA  will  turn  down  Mr  Blair’s 
proposals,  therefore  leaving 
him  free  and  unfettered  to 
push  ahead  with  foe  talks 
process  in  the  absence  of  Sinn 
Fein. 


Mr  Adams  will  also  pray 
that  the  Ulster  Unionist 
leader  lacks  the  courage  to  ac- 
cept the  latest  package,  giving 
him  tangihle  proof  that  the 
majority  Protestant  popula- 
tion is  not  Interested  in  or 
capahle  of  reaching  an  agree- 
ment with  the  pan-nationalist 
front  and  therefore  consign- 
ing his  decommissioning  di- 
lemma to  the  dustbin. 

As  foe  two  leaders  weigh  up 
foe  odds  of  foe  biggest  politi- 
cal gamble  of  their  lives, 
Northern  Ireland  slides  closer 
towards  foe  chaos  promised 
at  Drumcree,  where  the  Prot- 
estants and  Catholics  of 
Portadown  are  proxy  combat- 
ants in  the  larger  tribal 
struggle.  - 

Sinn  Fein  wants  another 
meeting  'with  government 
officials  in  order  to  achieve 
‘‘clarity”  — a demand  which 
was  roundly  condemned  by 
the  SDLP  deputy  leader,  Sea- 
mus Malian,  yesterday.  Mr 
Trimble  Is  likely  to  want 
more  time  and  meetings  also. 
Mr  Blair’s  “final  offer”  levels 
the  playing  field  — Sinn  Fein 
and  foe  IRA  may  no  longer  be 
perceived  as  foe  sole  obstacle 
to  the  peace  train's  departure. 

But  the  calendar  Mr  Blair 
sketched  out  yesterday  looks 
overly  optimistic.  If  substan- 
tive talks  are  to  begin  on  ttae 
in  early  September,  the  IRA 
must  call  its  ceasefire  by  mid- 
July.  Just  how  bad  foe  march- 
ing season  is  may  be  the  best 
indicator  available  of  their 
Intentions. 


Leader  comment,  page  8; 
Hugo  young,  page  9 


Home  recorder 
a multi-million 
blow  to  CDs 


Alex  Bellos 


THE  music  industry 
reacted  nervously  yes- 
terday to  the  unveiling 
in  Amsterdam  of  an  afford- 
able CD  recorder  which  will 
allow  home  copying  on  to 
blank  discs  with  the  same 
ease  as  tape-to-tape  machines. 

Industry  officials  accepted 
that  the  advent  of  home  com- 
pact disc  recording  was  inev- 
itable, but  predicted  it  would 
cost  record  companies  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  pounds  in 
lost  revenue. 

Philips  will  launch  its  CD 
recorder  in  foe  autumn  in  foe 
UK  and  Europe,  and  next  year 
in  the  United  States  and  Far 
East  It  win  retail  at  about 
£600,  although  the  price 
should'  quickly  drop.  Within 
the  next  18  months  “twin 
recording  CD  decks”  will  be- 
come common  on  all-in-one 
musk  systems. 

Philips  denied  that  the 
product  was  a cynical  exploi- 
tation of  foe  CD  market  at  the 
expense  of  foe  record  indus- 
try. A spokesman  said:  "Con- 
sumers have  always  wanted 
them.  We  have  always  main- 
tained that  when  we  got  to  foe 
right  price,  we  would  put 
them  on  foe  mass  market 
That’s  what  we’ve  done.  I am 

sure  certain  companies  will  be 
annoyed  but  it  Is  part  of  the 
onward  march  of  technology” 
Blank  db5”*  which  can  be 
recorded  on  only  once  will 


cost  about  £8  and  multi- 
recording  blank  discs  win 
cost  £12,  although  again  the 
price  is  expected  to  drop. 

The  machine  will  be  able  to 
record  voices,  radio,  records 
and  tapes,  as  well  as  CDs,  at 
CD  quality. 

Andy  Clough,  deputy  editor 
of  What  Hi-Pi?  magazine, 
greeted  foe  development  en- 
thusiastically: “We’d  all  like 
to  have  one  of  these.  We  all 
buy  CDs  and  want  to  maico 
copies  to  give  to  friends,  and 
if  this  means  we  can  do  that, 
then  it  is  very  attractive 
indeed.” 

But  industry  bodies  were 
more  cautious,  suggesting 
that  “home  piracy”  would  cut 
sales  of  CDs. 

Catrin  Hughes,  of  foe  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Phono- 
graphic Industries,  said:  "We 
lose  about  two  billion  dollars 
a year  through  piracy  and  the 
problem  is  getting  worse.  The 
problem  of  Joe  Bloggs  record- 
ing a CD  for  his  friends  will 
always  be  dwarfed  by  orga- 
nised piracy  ” 

Sara  John,  legal  consultant 
of  foe  British  Phonographic 
Industry,  said  home  taping  of 
records  cost  the  UK  £ioo  mil- 
lion a year. 

“If  that  was  to  be  translated 
to  CDs,  that  money  would  go 
up,"  she  said. 

The  BFI  failed  to  ban  tape- 
to-tape  machines  when  they 
were  introduced,  claiming 
they  were  “copyright  in- 
fringement  devices”. 


Legal  firm  puts 
a new  slant  on 
poetic  justice 


“I  know  you  lawyers  can.  with 


Twist  words  and  meanings  as 
you  please; 

That  language,  by  your  skin 
made  pliant, 

WIU  bend  to  favour  eo'ry 
client ” 

From  The  Dog  And  'Hie  Fox, 

by  John  Gay 


DanGbristar 
Arts  Correspondent 


IMPRESSED  by  the  similar- 
ities between  the  poet’s  and 
the  lawyer’s  tasks,  foe  legal 
firm  Mlshcon  de  Reya,  which 
counts  Princess  Diana  among 
its  clients,  has  advertised  for 
a poet  in  residence. 

As  opportunities  for  poets 
go,  it  Is  a big  money  appoint- 
ment The  onerous  task  In- 
volves half  a day’s  work  per 
week  in  return  for  £10,000  per 
year.  The  advertisement  ap- 
pears under  the  headline 
“Law  firm  seeks  poet  in  resi- 
dence" in  the  latest  issue  of 
Poetry  News,  the  newsletter 
of  the  Poetry  Society. 

Kate  Day,  a partner  at 
Mishcon  de  Reya,  said: 
“Given  that  lawyers  work 
with  words,  there  was  quite  a 
groundswell  of  Interest 
among  foe  staff  for  the  pro- 
ject It’s  a discipline  that  isn’t 
Ear  away  from  what  we  do.  If 
we  do  nothing  else  we  should 
clarify  and  elucidate.” 
Anthony  Julius,  a senior 
partner  at  foe  firm  and  the 


man  who  negotiated  the  prin- 
cess's divorce,  is  a poetry  en- 
thusiast. Last  year  he  pub- 
lished a controversial  book  on 
TS  Eliot  which  suggested 
that  the  poet  had  held  anti- 
Semitic  views.  He  is  shortly 
to  publish  an  essay  on  love 
poetry,  which  he  describes  as 
“a  poetry  of  advocacy". 

"Poetry  Is  not  some  kind  on 
verbal  Prozac,”  he  said  when 
the  residency  was  announced. 
“If  it  doesn’t  disturb  and  ex- 
cite, it's  not  worth  reading. 
We  want  to  provide  a stable 
environment  and  an  income 
for  somebody  doing  foe  im- 
portant work  of  keeping  foe 
language  alive.  Having  a poet 
in  residence  seemed  an  at- 
tractive way  of  helping  our 
staff  develop  talents  and  In- 
terests that  they  might  have 
In  foe  direction  of  poetry.  But 
people  would  be  entitled  to 
look  askance  if  we  started 
speaking  in  heroic  couplets.” 

Mr  Julius  first  suggested 
the  Idea  in  the  spring,  and  ap- 
proached another  of  his  cli- 
ents, the  Association  for  Busi- 
ness Sponsorship  of  foe  Arts, 
which  put  him  in  contact 
with  the  Poetry  Society. 

Chris  Meade,  director  of  foe 
Poetry  Society,  said:  “We  got 
very  Interested  in  foe  idea  of 
foe  connections  between  legal 

langnngg  nnri  pnptlr  langungg 

In  both  you  are  writing  often 
about  very  emotional  sub- 
jects, trying  to  give  very  pro- 
rise  statements  about  very 
messy  human  situations.” 


An  intimidating  poster  in  loyalist  areas  of  south  Belfast 
warns  Catholic  residents  to  quit  photograph  otbpwrodwell 


Kettti  Harper 
Transport  Editor 

ROTSH  Airways  last 
night  raised  the 

stakes  in  the  dispute 
which  threatens 
flights  for  thousands  of  holi- 
daymakers by  warning  staff 
who  have  backed  strike 
action  that  they  could  be  sued 
through  foe  courts  for  loss  of 
business. 

The  warning,  hotly  con- 
tested by  foe  unions,  came  as 
foe  company  yesterday  sent 
out  personal  letters  to  12.000 
BA  cabin  crew.  They  were 
promised  protection  from 
pickets  and  (fibre  of  up  to  £75 
cash  if  they  used  taxis  or  min- 
icabs to  get  to  work. 

Bob  Ayling,  foe  company’s 
chief  executive,  insisted  that 
BA  would  also  be  within  Its 
legal  rights  to  sack  staff  or 
take  away  their  promotion 
rights  or  Chance  of  early 
retirement  He  said  pickets 
would  be  banned  from  coach 
pick-up  points,  and  staff 
would  be  urged  not  to  wear 
uniforms  to  work. 

Many  staff  yesterday 
reacted  with  amazement  to 
BA’s  tough  line.  It  was 
regarded  as  a deliberate 
return  to  foe  1980s-style  con- 
frontation which  culminated 
in  -the  year-long  miners’ 
strike.  . . 

If  foe  strike  takes  place,  it 
will  be  foe  first  serious  indus- 
trial dispute  of  foe  Blair 
government. 

Mr  Ayling,  a personal 
friend  of  foe  Prime  Minister, 
has  told  Tony  Blair  that  he 
does  not  want  any  govern- 
meat  intervention. 

The  Transport-and  General 
Workers’  Union,  which  had 
earlier  announced  a 3-1  vote 
in  favour  of  strike  action  by 
cabin  crew  staff,  rejected  foe 
company’s  claim  that  staff 
could  be  sued  individually.  A 
spokesman  said?  “BA  either 
does  not  understand  the  law 
or  is  to  hying  to  undermine 
our  people.  BA  is  only  en- 
titled to  sue  the  union  if  it 
thinks  that  the  strike  ballot  Is 
miaieading  or  ha«  beeix  badly 
worded." 

In  the  ballot  6,400  members 
voted  for  strike  action  with 
1,770  against  The  TGWU  is 
expecting  a similar  Yes  vote 
for  industrial  action  among 
9,000  ground  staff  in  a.  sepa- 
rate dispute  over  foe  sale  of . 
BA's  catering  division.  This  I 


result  fa  expected  ooMonday. 

Under  law  thermion  has  to 
give  seven  days  notice  of 
action,  which  could  start  s& 

early  as  July  7 with  a series  of 
24-  or  48-hour  stoppages. 

About  30,000  of  BA'S.  50000 
staff  have  already  voted  for  a 
stringent  pay  and  conditions 
package  as  Fart  of  the  compa- 
ny’s target  to'  save  £1  billion 
by  2000.  Same  of  them  have 
accepted  a two-year  pay 
freeze.  The  company  says  foe 
cabin  crew  have  been  offered 
rises  of  between  14  and  24  per 
cent,  with  allowances  consoli- 
dated into  basic  pay. 

Mr  Ayling  said:  “There  Is 
no  reason  or  justification  for 
this  strike.  We  will  not  he 
held  back  by  KWOs-etyle  trade 
unionism.  Even  if  It  comes  to 
a strike  we  will  put  our  cus- 
tomers first” 

A stoppage  would  affect  all 
inter-continental  flights  from 


There  is  no  reason 
for  this  strike.  We 
will  not  be  held 
back  by  1 970s-style 
trade  unionism’ 


Heathrow  and  Gatwick,  but 
BA’s  domestic  flights  should 
be  unaffected. 

George  Ryde,  foe  TGWITs 
national  officer  for  civil  avia- 
tion, said:  “It  Is  foe  largest 
majority  we  have  ever  had  in 
a ballot  of  this  kind.  All  we 
are  demanding  is  that  the 
company  returns  to  foe  table. 
But  instead  of  this,  it  has 
been  preparing  for  a confron- 
tation.” 

For  the  past  six  months  BA 
has  been  training  3.000  man- 
agers to  break  foe  strike. 
They  would  carry  out  check- 
in and  baggage  handling 
work,  and  foe  company  is  ad- 
vertising round  Heathrow  for 
600  contract  jobs,  which  could 
become  permanent. 

A “dirty  tricks"  element 
entered  the  dispute  last  night 
when  company  sources  sug- 
gested that  an  inter-union 
row  at  Heathrow,  which  led  to 
a fight  between  two  union 
officials,  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  foe  sour  industrial 
relations  at  Heathrow.  One 
official,  Mike  Coleman,  has 
been  dismissed  by  BA,  but  the 
TGWU  has  taken  up  his  case. 
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A business  [o  X 

so  intelligent 

it  even  makes  the  odd 

personal 
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Vbu  won’t  mind  when  the  UF-550  makes  foe 
occasional  call  without  asking  fust  After  an.  it  is  only 
to  contact  a dealer  for  more  toner.  And,  thanks  to  a 
toner  capacity  that's  up  to  four  times  larger  than 
most,  it  really  is  a very  occasional  call. 

It's  got  plenty  of  other  endearing  features,  too. 
Ybu  can  connect  It  to  a network  so  you  can  fax 
and  print  from  your  PC  - and  even  scan  in  data. 


Its  memory  is  upgradable  to  347  pages  and,  £ 
because  the  UF-550  is  a Panasonic,  you  can  be 
aura  of  quality  laser  printing  and  excellent  raliabifity. 

So  get  smart.  Find  out  more  about  the  most 
Intelligent  network  fax  solution  for  your  office,  by 
making  a free  call,  personalty,  on 

0500  40  40  41 . 
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News  in  brief 

Lover  ‘knew  of  Aids 
risk’  says  accused 

yesterday  denied  that  he 
w^igently  infected  Briton  Janette  Pink  with  Aids,  and  claimed 
she  .knew  he  was  HIV  positive.  He  told  a Cyprusrourt  “I 

condom*  butshe  Pink]  was  against  it  and  we 

He  said  ofthe first  time  the  couple  had  unprotected  ses  “I 
was  lyyig  on  the  bed,  i was  not  myself.  She  took  the  condom  crfT 
me  and  m a flash  she  was  on  top  of  me.  I couldn't  control  myself. 
TO  this  day.  that  moment  bothers  me."  He  added:  “It  never 

crossed  my  mind  to  harm  her  in  any  way.I  had  Aids  and  I 

woman  t condemn  anyone  else  to  the  same&te.” 

Georglou,  who  bad  a 2 t&-year  relationship  with  Mrs  Pink  is 
charged  with  knowingly  infecting  her  with  Aids.  Mrs  Pink  has 
testified  that  he  hid  the  fact  he  had  Aids  and  fkQed  to  use  a 

condom.  The  trial  was  adjourned  until  July  3. 

Cows ‘safe  to  bum  as  fuel’ 

THE  Environment  Agency  confirmed  yesterday  that  after  tests 

in  two  coal  fired  power  stations,  it  would  be  safe  to  mix  cows 
culled  because  cffthe  BSE  crisis  with  coal  and  burn  them  to  make 
electricity.  The  cows  would  arrive  pre-cooked  from  renderers.  as 
meat  and  bonemeal  and  tallow,  or  caxuSewax.  Britain  has  a 
stockpile  of  2S5.000  tons  of  meat  and  bonemeal,  and  U5£00  tons  of 
tallow,  which  could  be  mixed  with  coal  and  incinerated  at  tem- 
peratures of  up  to  L450C. 

“Tallow  has  much  the  same  calorific  value  as  fuel  off,"  said 
David  Slater,  director  of  environmental  protection.  It  was  un. 
likely  any  infection  would  survive.  — TimRndjord 

Boxer  denies  kerb  crawling 

FORMER  boxing  champion  Herbie  Hide  yesterday  pleaded  not 
guilty  to  kerb  crawling  in  Tottenham,  north  London,  in  ApriL 
During  a five-minute  hearing  at  High  gate  magistrates  court. 

Hide,  of  Cation.  Norwich,  spake  only  to  give  his  address  and 
confirm  his  plea.  The  case  was  adjourned  imffl  August  27.BBde 
was  given  unconditional  baiL  He  will  attempt  to  regain  the  WBO 
world  heavyweight  title  on  Saturday. 

Woman  abducted  and  raped 

AWOMAN  was  abducted  and  raped  while  waiting  for  her  boy- 
friend in  a red  light  district  The  20-year  old  Bradford  woman  was 
outside  a petrol  station  in  Leicester while  her  boyfriend  queued 
inside  to  buy  cigarettes.  Police  said  yesterday  that  a man  started 
talking  to  her.  She  walked  away  bid  was  grabbed  from  behind  and 
bundled  into  a car  before  being  taken  to  a terrace  house  and 
subjected  to  an  hour-long  ordeaL  The  rapist  then  dumped  her 
near  Leicester  railway  station. 

Police  ruled  out  any  link  with  the  serial  rapist  who  has  struck 
in  Leicestershire,  Nottinghamshire  and  Yorkshire,  but  warned 
that  the  attacker  could  strike  again. 

Libyan  link  to  murder 

THE  murder  of  an  opponent  of  Col  GadafQ's  regime,  attacked 
with  kebab  skewers  and  stabbed  through  the  heart  in  his 
butcher’s  shop,  was  probably  “connected  with  the  sinister  world 
oflibyan  politics”,  a coroner  said  yesterday.  Ali  Mehmed  Abu- 
zeid,  hlso  known  as  Haj  Ali  Al-Shami.  aged  54.  of  Paddington,  west 
London,  had  fled  Libya  with  Ms-famiTy  to  twapw  Cril  fiaririafi's 
regime,  the  Westminster  inquest  was  tnlri.  He  was  discovered  in 
his  Paddington  shop  in  November 1995 with  a knife  sticking  out  of 
his  chest  and  kebab  skewers  arranged  on  top  afhim.  Coroner 
Panl  Knapman  recorded  a verdict  of  unlawful  killing. 

Half  time  in  football  trial 

. •?!>  * . .TO •ml.  .••.."I  " i'  0L  . 

TBE  prosecution  in  the  retrial  of three  footballers  accused  cf 
plotting  to  fix  Premier  League  games  concluded  its  case  yesterday 
at  Winchester  crown  court  The  Crown  alleges  Bruce  Grobbelaar, 
aged  39,  JohnFashanu.34,  and  Hans  Segers,  35,  along  with 

involving  a Far  Eastern  betting  syndicate.  The  trial  continues. 
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Regulators 


supremacy 


Watchdogs  in  digital  TV  war 


AmbmrCuH 
Madia  Corraspomtent 


A BITTER  war  of 
words  erupted  yes- 
terday between  two 
powerful  regula- 
tors over  who 
should  control  Britain’s  digi- 
tal television  revolution. 

Sir  Robin  Biggam,  chair- 
man of  the  In  depend  wit  Tele- 
vision Commission,  told  Don 
Grulcksbank,  director  gen- 
eral of  OfteL  to  keep  his  nose 
out  of  the  commission's 
.business. 

The  turf  war  broke  out  after 
Oft  el  had  criticised  the  com- 
mission's decision  to  award 
licences  to  launeh  15  digital 
terrestrial  television  chan- 
nels to  British  Digital  Broad- 
casting (BDB),  backed  by 
Carlton  and  Granada. 

Oft  el  supported  the  applica- 
tion by  the  rival  Digital  Tele- 
vision Network,  claiming 
BDB's  victory  would  leave  the 
satellite  company  BSkyB  in 
too  powerful  a position. 
Although  the  commission 


forced  BSkyB  to  withdraw  its 
stake  in  BDB,  it  will  still  pro- 
vide three  premium-priced 
channels;  Sky  Sports,  Sky 
Movies  and  the  Movie 
Channel. 

The  battle  between  the  two 
regulators  was  being  Inter- 
preted as  the  opening  skir- 
mish between  the  two  bodies 
as  the  worlds  cf  television 

and  IriwwwimiinkiaKftM  COD- 


'It  is  nothing  to  do 
with  Oftel. 
Responsibility  for 
programming  lies 
entirely  with  the 
ITC.  I am  not  privy 
to  what  goes  oh  in 
Mr  Cruicks  hank’s 
head* 

Sir  Robin  Biggam 
(left)  on  Don 
Crulckshank  (right) 

verge.  Both  want  supremacy 
before  the  Government  cre- 
ates a single  communications 
“super  regulator”.  Of  com. 

Sir  Robin,  interviewed  on  1 
BBC  Radio  5 Live,  said  the  , 
award  of  the  licences  had 
been  a matter  for  the  commis- 
sion. Asked  whether  he 
shared  Oft  el's  concerns  about : 
BSkyB 's  dominance,  he  sai± 
"We  don’t  necessarily  share 


them  with  OfteL  It  Is  nothing 
to  do  with  Oftel  . . . responsi- 
bility for  programming  Lies 
entirely  with  the  ITC.” 

Sir  Robin  said:  “1  am  not 
privy  to  what  goes  on  in  Mr 
Cfrii£ckshank‘&  head  ...  It  is 
nothing  to  do  with  him." 

Asked  whether  Mr  Crulck- 
shank should  keep  his  nose 
out  of  it.  Sir  Robin  said:  "Ab- 
solutely right." 


‘The  participation 
of  BSkyB  either  as 
a consortium 
member  or  as  a 
long-term 
supplier  of  certain 
services,  raised 
substantial 
concerns  in  the 
pay-television 
network* 

Oftel 

A spokeswoman  for  Oftel 
refused  to  he  drawn  on  Sir 
Robin's  attack,  but  said  Mr 
Cruickshank  had  a statutory 
duty  to  consider  competition 
issues  relating  to  telecom- 
munications. including  ser- 
vices relevant  to  broadcasting 
such  as  conditional  access  — 
control  of  the  “gateway"  to 
digital  services. 

Oftel,  in  its  submission  to 


Cutting  edge  . . . Louise  Clarke,  a final  year  fine  arts  student,  in  her  eadhit  Trophy  Room,  which  is  part  of  the  degree  show  at  Central  St  Martin's 
College  of  Art  and  Design,  central  London,  which  is  open  to  the  public  from  Saturday  until  next  Thursday  photograph  kippa  matthews 


Bogus  English  gent  faces 
up  to  270  years  in  prison 


Three  killed  as  father  jumps 
off  cl  Iff  with  sons  in  his  arms 


Christopher  Reed 

In  Los  Angeles 


TO  HIS  neighbours  In 
Beverly  Hills,  “the  Gen- 
eral” was  the  perfect 
English  gent,  silvery-haired, 
with  a booming  upper-class 
voice,  wearing  immaculate 
suits,  and  driving  a Jaguar  or 
a Lincoln  Continental. 

His  brass  office  name-plate 
proclaimed  him  as  General 
Marc  Debden  Moss  OBE,  and 
he  dealt  in  an  obscure  form  of 
commodities  trading  involv- 
ing large  sums  known  as 
refundable  booking  deposits. 
Unfortunately  for  his  custom- 
ers, they  made  all  the  depos- 
its, and  the  “General"  never 
paid  refunds. 

Nor  was  he  a general,  but  a 
former  sapper  In  the  Royal 
Engineers,  an  official  from 
the  Ministry  of  Defence  in 
Whitehall  testified  to  a Los 
Angeles  court  His  army  com- 


mission was  as  bogus  as  his 
deals  and  this  week  the  Jury 
found  him  guilty  of  21  charges 
of  fraud,  money  laundering, 
and  tax  evasion.  He  will  be 
sentenced  In  September  and 
could  theoretically  receive 
270  years  in  prison. 

Scotland  Yard  provided  an 
affidavit  confessing  that  al- 
though he  had  a London  office 
from  1989  to  1992,  his  where- 
abouts before  that  remained  a 
mystery,  although  they  had 
been  tracking  him  for  years. 

Moss,  now  aged  73.  arrived 
in  LA  on  a one-month  tourist 
visa  in  1992  and  stayed  on.  He 
would  tell  potential  custom- 
ers in  that  he  was 

working  on  the  “acquisition 
of  the  narmnm  isotope"  and 
flash  an  identity  card  from 
thp  American  Security  Coun- 
cil In  Washington  — it  does 
not  exist 

Then  he  would  offer  ship- , 
loads  of  sugar  from  Turkey  or 
Brazil,  100,000  tonnes  of  ce- 


ment from  Pakistan,  and  on 
one  occasion  91  million  Marl- 
boro cigarettes  destined  for 
Moscow.  Altogether  his  trans- 
actions brought  him  *3-5  mil- 
lion <£L8  miHion-£3  million), 
but  agents  believe  that  100  de- 
frauded customers  worldwide 
may  have  lost  more. 

When  they  demanded 
returns  of  their  deposits,  they 
found  the  sugar  had  melted 
away,  leaving  the  “General” 
with  $45,000  (£27.000). 

The  cement  was  backed  by 
a “sham  document  from  a 
non-existent  bank  in  tbe 
south  Pacific  republic  of  Na- 
uru," and  the  Mariboros  van- 
ished in  a puff  of  smoke  after 
Moss  pocketed  $1.9  million 
(£L2  million). 

In  her  final  address  the 
prosecutor  quoted  Shake- 
speare and  described  Moss  as 
"one  man  in  his  time  playing 
many  parts.”  Tbe  part  he 
played  best,  though,  was  the 
classic  British  cornnan. 


Sarah  Bosaiey 

A MURDER  investigation 
was  launched  yesterday 
Into  the  deaths  of  two  small 
children  who  were  killed,  it  is 
believed,  when  their  lather 
Jumped  off  the  400ft  high 
Beachy  Head  cliffs  in  Sussex, 
holding  them  in  his  arms. 

Three  bodies  were  seen  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliffs  by  police 
at  7am  yesterday,  but  poor 
weather  made  it  difficult  to 
recover  them.  The  body  of 
John  Chetwynd.  from  Yead- 
lng.  west  London,  and  that  of 
his  one-year-old  son  were 
winched  off  the  beach  by  a 
helicopter,  but  the  crew, 
assisted  by  lifeboatmen  in 
rain  and  high  winds,  found  no 
trace  of  Mr  Chetwynd's  three- 
year-old  son. 

Some  30  police  and  coast- 
guards, including  a climber 
on  a rope  who  examined  rock 
ledges  and  dog  handlers, , 
searched  the  area  in  the  after- 
noon. Last  night  at  low  tide,  a 
police  underwater  and  search 
team  was  again  combing  the 


beach  and  rocks.  It  was 
thought  possible  that  the 
second  child’s  body  had  been' 
swept  out  to  sea. 

Sussex  police  were  alerted 
to  the  tragedy  when  an  empty 
Rover  car  was  found  at  the 
top  of  the  cliff;  near  East- 
bourne. The  car  was  later 
traced  to  the  London  area, 
and  the  Metropolitan  police 
were  informed. 

There  were  suggestions  last 
night  that  the  deaths  were  the 
result  of  a marriage  break-up. 
It  was  reported  that  Mr 
Chetwynd.  an  accountant, 
had  attacked  his  wife.  Hien. , 
with  a baseball  bat  on  Tues- 
day night,  leaving  her  with 
serious  head  injuries.  It  was 
suggested  he  had  then  got 
into  the  car  with  his  children 
and  driven  to  Beachy  Head. 

Detective  Chief  Inspector 
Bill  Bunoe,  who  Is  heading 
the  inquiry,  said  the  deaths 
were  being  treated  as  suspi- 
cious. but  a third  party  was 
not  being  sought.  “I  can  only 
conclude  that  the  adult  in- 
tended to  take  ail  three  fives," 
he  said. 


the  commission,  said:  "The 
participation  of  BSkyB  either 
as  a consortium  member  or  as 
a long-term  supplier  of  cer- 
tain pay-television  services, 
In  particular  sports  program- 
ming, raised  substantial  com- 
petition concerns  in  the  pay- 
television  network  and 
conditional  access  markets." 

The  commission  has  said  it 
will  continue  to  keep  under 

review  competition  issues 
raised  by  BSkyB's  pro- 
gramme supply  deal  with 
BDB.  But  it  disputed  Oftel's 
right  10  Invite  views  from  in- 
terested parties  on  the  compe- 
tition Issues  arising  from 
BSkyB's  involvement. 

• The  BBC  said  its  consulta- 
tion exercise  over  Its  planned 
free  digital  services  — includ- 
ing 24-hour  TV  news,  BBC 
Choice  and  BBC  Inform  — 
had  found  broad  public  ap- 
proval. with  77  per  cent  of  res- 
pondents Indicating  strong 
support  for  its  public  sere  ice 
plans.  The  majority  wanted 
more  educational,  regional, 
international,  sports  and  live 
events  coverage. 


Irish  in 
Britain 
‘bullied 
and  held 
back’ 

Ctarn  Longrtgg 


IRISH  people  in  Britain  suf- 
fer discrimination  at  work, 
are  dismissed  as  scroung- 
ers by  DSS  staff,  are  bullied 
by  their  neighbours  and  are 
targeted  by  police,  according 
to  a report  published 
yesterday. 

The  Commission  for  Racial 
Equality  said  racial  harass- 
ment of  Irish  people  went 
under-reported  and  unrecog- 
nised. It  called  for  Irish  to  be 
made  a distinct  racial  cate- 
gory so  that  their  problems 
could  be  addressed  by  anti- 
discrimination laws. 

Harassment  at  work  in- 
cludes name-calling  and  Irish 
jokes,  which  79  per  cent  of 
people  surveyed  said  they 
found  offensive.  Many  said 
they  were  “deeply  wounded" 
when  colleagues  automati- 
cally assumed  they  had  sym- 
pathy for  the  IRA. 

Some  claimed  they  had  not 
been  promoted  because  of 
their  Irish  origins.  Some  who 
applied  for  benefits  had  found 
obstacles  put  in  their  way  be- 
cause of  the  stereotype  of  the 
Irish  as  feckless  scroungers. 

Researchers  also  found  that 
Irish  people  were  targeted  for 
harassment  because  of  their 
accent.  The  police  were 
accused  of  unprovoked 
attacks  and  abuse  of  Irish 
people  because  of  their  origin. 

The  report  says  a dispro- 
portionate number  of  older 
Irish  people  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  heap,  in  unskilled  work 
or  unemployed,  moving  up 
the  social  scale  slower  than 
other  ethnic  groups.  There 
are  more  Irish  people  in  over- 
crowded and  private  rented 
accommodation  than  average, 
and  more  Irish  men  and 
women  sleeping  rough. 

The  report  identified  two 
waves  of  immigration,  in  the 
1950s  and  in  the  1980s.  Tbe  lat- 
ter. it  says,  was  part  of  an 
Irish  brain  drain.  The 
younger  generation  tended  to 
be  skilled  and  professional 
workers,  and  the  number  of 
highly  qualified  Irish-born 
people  was  proportionately 
greater  than  average,  the 
report  says. 


Discrimination  and  the  Irish  in 
Britain:  CRE.  £10.  Available 

from  Central  Books,  99  Wants 
Road.  London  E9  5LN 


National  database  will  include  test  scores  of  7 million  children  from  primary  school  entry  to  A level 

ID  numbers  to  track  pupils 


-John  Carvel 
Education  Etfltor 

Every  schoolchild 
in  England  will  be 
given  a computer- 
ised personal  iden- 
tification number 
-to  allow  the  Government  to 
track  academic  performance 
from  the  age  of  five,  accord- 
ing to  plans  published  yester- 
day by  the  curriculum 
authority. 

Information  stored  in  a 
national  database  will  eventu- 
ally include  the  scores  of 
about  7 million  pupils  at 
“baseline”  teste  on  entry  to 


primary  school,  in  the  stan- 
dard assessment  tests  at 
seven,  11  and  14.  and  in  public 
exams  for  GCSE  and  A levd. 

The  School  Curriculum  and 
Assessment  Authority  said  it 
would  consult  on  whether  a 
child’s  truancy  record  should 
be  Included.  Information 
would  be  covered  by  the  Data 
Protection  Act,  but  parents 
could  check  its  accuracy. 

'Hie  plan  was  revealed  yes- 
terday after  Estelle  Morris, 
the  schools  minister,  said  the 
Government  wanted  a new 
generation  of  “value  added” 
school  league  tables  to  track 
how  well  Children  progressed. 

Pupils*  raw  scores  in  tests 


did  not  show  how  the  school 
was  performing  because  they 
could  not  take  account  of 
social  or  economic  character- 
istics. A school  with  a privi- 
leged middle  class  intake 
might  coast  along  In  the 
middle  of  the  league  without 
parents  realising  it  was 
underperforming. 

The  Government  wanted  to 
measure  the  value  added  by 
the  school  by  comparing  pu- 
pils' results  at  each  stage  of 
their  education.  The  first 
value  added  tables  would  be 
published  next  year,  she  said-  ' 

Curriculum  authority  offl- 1 
rials  said  they  could  not  mea- 
sure the  value  added  by  I 


schools  without  tracking  indi- 
vidual children.  The  composi- 
tion of  classes  changed,  and 
in  some  areas  there  was  a 
huge  turnover. 

“In  order  to  ensure  better  •. 
tracking  ...  each  pupil 
should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  - 
allocated  a unique  number," 
Ms  Morris  said. 

“There  is  nothing  to  be 
frightened  of.  Schools  and 
local  education  authorities 
have  already  got  their  own 
systems  of  pupfi  numbering, 
and  we  think  it  is  Important 
to  have  a national  system.” 
said  David  Hawker,  the 
authority’s  assistant  chief 
executive. 


But  John  Wadham,  director 
of  Liberty,  said:  “This  has 
dear  civil  liberties  implica- 
tions ...  I am  sure  there  are 
ways  of  constructing  better 
school  league  tables  without 
giving  everyone  numbers.” 

The  Pin  numbers  are  part 
of  a review  of  school  league 
tables  announced  by  Ms  Mor- 
ris. She  said  the  Government 
would  stop  publishing 
national  tables  of  primary 
school  performance,  but 
would  require  local  authori- 
ties to  provide  the  informa- 
tion in  their  own  areas. 

The  Government  will  con- 
tinue to  publish  national 
league  tables  for  secondary 


schools,  adding  a new  im- 
provement index. 

Doug  McAvoy,  National 
Onion  of  Teachers  general 
secretary,  said  publication  of 
league  tables  should  be  sus- 
pended pending  consultation 
on  “a  sound  means  of  moni- 
toring school  effectiveness”. 

• Local  authorities  in  Eng- 
land yesterday  agreed  propos- 
als to  streamline  the  dis- 
missal of  incompetent 
teachers  to  two  terms,  com- 
pared with  the  present  18 
months  or  more.  The 
Government  Association  said 
talks  with  unions  had  been 
productive.  It  will  now  put  its 
plans  to  ministers. 
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News  in  brief 

Tamil  Tiger  assault 
claims  200  lives 

MORE  than  200  soldiers  and  rebels  were  IdBed  in  a battle  in 
northern  Sri  Ianka,  where  troops  are  fighting  Tama  Tiger 

separatists  in  an  attempt  to  open  a vital  highway  the  defence 

ministry  said  yesterday . 

‘‘Four  officers  and  SO  soldiers  were  killed  in  action  and  68 
soldiers  were  wounded."  a ministry  statement  said-  "According 
to  ground  troops,  over  150  terrorists  were  killed  and  a large 
number  injured."  Some  of  the  Tigers’  suicide  bombers  killed 
themselves  when  troops  opened  fire. 

It  said  more  than  1,000  Liberation  Tigers  of  Tamil  Eelam 
(LTTE)  rebels  attacked  military  positions  near  Periyamadu, 
north  of  the  government-held  town  of  Vavuniya.  late  on  Tues- 
day. — Reuter.  Colombo . 


Paedophile  suspect’s  suicide 

A SCHOOL  teacher  implicated  in  the  recent  paedophilia  crack- 
down in  France  has  hanged  himself  police  said  yesterday.  He  was 
the  fifth  suspect  to  have  committed  suicide  in  less  than  a week. 

The  French  justice  minister,  Elisabeth  Guigou,  is  reviewing 
sentencing  of  child  abusers  after  a round-up  of  alleged  paedo- 
philes and  a Paris  court  case  m which  71  men  are  accused  of 
selling  or  buying  pornographic  videos  involving  children. 

Justice  ministry  officials  said  yesterday  that  among  measures 
being  considered  “to  increase  the  protection  of  duktrea”  are 
compulsory  medical  treatment  airi  registration  of  changes  of 
address  for  child  sex  offenders  discharged  from  prison. — Paul 
Webster,  Paris. 


Cambodia  slams  ‘meddling’ 

CAMBODIA’S  first  prime  minister,  Prince  Norodom  Ranariddh, 
yesterday  caffled  on  China  and  the  United  States  not  to  meddle  in 
bis  country's  internal  affairs  as  his  government  waits  for  Khmer 
Rouge  guerrillas  to  hand  over  the  former  tyrant  Pod  Fot 

Prince  Ranariddh,  who  has  afltori  theTlnitw!  Naftwng  to  set  np 

an  international  tribunal  to  try  Pol  Pot  for  genocide  and  crimes 
against  humanity,  said  it  was  up  to  Cambodia  to  decide  what  to  do 

with  the  man  held  responsible  far  the  deaths  of  2 mHIInn  peopbe. 

The  UN  secretary-general,  Kofi  Annan,  has  forwarded  the 
Cambodian  appeal  to  the  ON  Security  Council,  which  instigated 
tribunals  on  atrocities  in  former  Yugoslavia  and  Rwanda. 

Prnw^Ranarirtrih'RrntnTTienhicai’ne  gflw  China  signaTteri  its 
opposition  to  a tribunal  on  the  grounds  that  Pol  Pot’s  actions  were 
an  Internal  affair. — Nick  Cimuning-Bruce,  Phnom  Penh. 


US  Judge  halts  deportations 

A UNITED  STATES  federal  judge  blocked  government  efforts  to 
deport  as  many  as  4fltf)0  Nicaraguans  and  other  Latin  Americans 
who  were  allowed  to  enter  the  US  m the  1980s  because  of  civil 
wars  m their  homelands. 

The  US  district  judge  James  Lawrence  King  said  deportation 

would  cause  seTOrehaiYtehipfnrftiiTiT'Kog  \pHh  apeciirt  medical 

needs  or  with  children  bom  US  citizens. 

"Seldcmrfever  has  such  a dramatic,  heart-rending  and  power- 
fully penmasive  case  of  irreparaUehann  to  lfterally  tens  of 
thousands  ofhuman  beings  been  presented  to  this  federal  court," 
he  wrote  in  his  order  on  Tuesday.  —AP,  Miami. 


Clashes  in  Brazzaville 

ERESHfightingerapted  in  the  Congolese  capital  ofBrazzavflle 
yesterday,  with  shells  hitting  the  city  centre  and  a landmark  hotel 
by  the  Congo  river. 

Mortar  shells  landed  near  the  French  embassy  in  the  area 
controlled  by  the  forces  ofPresident  Pascal  Lissouba.  They  ap- 
peared to  come  from  the  north,  controlled  by  his  rival,  the  former 
fi^nitHTy  leader  Denis  SassOU-NgUeSSO. 

A charter  airline  pilot  due  to  fly  into  Brazzaville  yesterday 
Cancelled  ttiefllght.  iwylngMr  ^ataai^gnassnhfhrrflSfweinfidto  . 
be  batUingior  the  airport. — Reuter,  Brazzaville. 


‘Sauna’  minister  suspended 

THE  Russian  president,  Boris  Yeltsin,  has  suspended  his  justice 
minister,  pending  an  inquiry  into  allegations  that  he  was  Aimed 
in  a gangland  sauna. 

Soon  after  the  suspension  on  Tuesday,  the  interior  minister, 
whose  own  departaffint  has  Caced  criticism  ova1  how  the  Qlrn 
came  to  be  made  public,  was  reported  to  have  confirmed  the 
authenticity  of  the  pictures  and  to  have  revealed  that  Mr  Yeltsin 
was  warned  of  them  weeks  ago. —Reuter,  Moscow. 


Scam  pilot’s  body  found 

A SUICIDE  note  found  near  a decomposed  body  was  signed  with 
the  name  of  a pitot  missing  since  he  was  accused  of  stockpiling 
human  ashes  instead  of  scattering  them  at  sea,  authorities  said 
yesterday. 

Tm  sorry  tor  the  pain  I’ve  caused,”  die  handwritten  note  said. 

AJ  Vieira,  aged  52,  disappeared  more  than  two  weeks  ago  after 
authorities  unlocked  a storage  shed  packed  with  thousands  of 
boxes  ofhuman  ashes.  He  was  paid  £3Q-£60  for  each  set  erf  remains 
he  said  he  would  scatter  at  sea 

A body  was  found  on  Tuesday  about  200  yards  from  a car 
belonging  to  his  girlfriend,  Calaveras  County  sheriff’s  deputies 
said.  A gun  was  found  next  to  the  body , and  It  was  believed  the 
ni«n  ghnfr  himself  In  the  tomplft.  Blwnn  hmcas  of  cremated  remains 
were  found  in  the  car. 

"We  think  it  Is  him,  but  we  cannot  say  for  sure,"  Lieutenant 
Randy  Grasmuck  said. — AP.  San  Andreas,  California. 
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Handover  countdown 


Boycott  comes  im 


Hong  Kong 

1842-1997 

Andrew  Higgins 


JB  N Anglo-American 
drive  to  mobilise  a 
boycott  of  Hong 
Kong’s  unelected 
^fv^post-colonlal  legis- 
lature flagged  yesterday  with 
Europe  shrugging  off  solidar- 
ity and  even  London  and 
Washington  announcing  they 
would  send  senior  diplomats 
— though  not  ministers  — to 
a pre-dawn  swearing-in  of  the 
puppet  assembly  next  week. 

With  only  five  days  to  go 
before  Britain  ends  a colonial 


venture  which  began  with  a 
war  over  opium  in  1841,  the 
incoming  government  of 
Tung  Chee-hwa  introduced  a 
new  system  of  honours  to 
reward  “fostering  a love  for 
the  motherland  among  wnng 
Kong  people”  and  replace  the 
knighthoods  and  British 
orders  previously  used  to  ce- 
ment the  loyalty  of  plutocrats. 

But  in  a gesture  of  continu- 
ity. the  lawyer  chosen  to 
serve  as  Hong  Kong's  chief 
justice  from  July  1,  Andrew 
Li,  decided  to  keep  the  wigs, 
robes  and  other  parapherna- 
lia of  courtroom  attire. 

British  authority  has 
waned  to  the  point  where  the 
j Hong  Kong  government  had 
to  allay  concern  yesterday 
that  the  People’s  Liberation 
Army  had  already  taken  up 
security  duties.  The  troops, 
dressed  in  olive  green  trou- 


sers and  carrying  metal  cases. 

I were  identified  as  members  of 
the  FLA  military  band. 

The  Foreign  Office  in  Lon- 
don said  Britain  remained 
“adamantly  opposed"  to  the 
replacement  of  Hong  Kong’s 
current  elected  legislature 
with  an  appointed  body,  but 


China  for  democracy  in  Hong 
Kong  after  the  handover. 

The  Democratic  Party 
leader,  Martin  Lee,  who  has 
set  himself  on  a collision 
coarse  with  Mr  Tung’s  govern- 
ment with  plans  for  a protest 

rally  in  the  early  hours  of  July 
i,  criticised  the  shift  from 


‘It  has  created  some  confusion.  It 
certainly  suggests  inconsistency" 


would  wnti  its  future  consul 
general  atmI  senior 

official  to  tint  disputed  inves- 
titure. The  United  States  will 
also  send  its  consul-general 
The  Foreign  Secretary. 
Robin  Cook,  will  meet  his 
European  counterparts  in 
Luxembourg  today  to  discuss 
maintaining  pressure  on 


what  had  previously  seemed  a 
total  boycott.  "It  has  created 
some  contusion.  It  certainly 
suggests  inconsistent.” 

Allan  Lee,  leader  of  the  pro- 
business Liberal  Party, 
applauded  what  he  called  a 
"sensible  rethink”. 

Britain  has  little  leverage 
left  It  earlier  climbed  down. 
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Golden  flies  unearthed 

EGYPTIAN  archaeologists  working  in  the  Nile  Delta  have  found 
a necklace  of  golden  flies  thought  to  be  a military  deooration 
awarded  by  the  Pharaoh  Ahmnse  more  than  3£00  years  ago,  a 
government  newspaper  said  yesterday. 

The  necklace,  with  19  pendants  in  the  shape  of  flies,  turned  up 
in  excavations  at  TeELBasta — best  known  for  its  cemetery  of 
mummified  cats — about  45  miles  north-east  of  Cairo,  al-Ahram 
reported  — Reuter.  Cairo. 


Sooth  Korean  soldiers  check  the  demilitarised  zone's  perimeter  fencing  ahead  of  yesterday’s  47th  anniversary  of  the 
Korean  War.  North  and  South  Korea  are  still  technically  at  war  as  the  conflict  ended  in  a truce  photograph:  lee  sux-woo 


North  Korea 
ready  for  talk 
about  talks 


SENIOR  officials  from  the 
US,  North  Korea  and 
South  Korea  will  meet  in  New 
York  next  Monday  in  a new 
attempt  to  get  peace  talks  for 
the  divided  peninsula  going, 
the  US  state  department  an- 
nounced yesterday. 


The  acting  assistant  secre- 
tary of  State  Charles  Karti-nan 
will  meet  the  deputy  foreign 
ministers  of  the  two  Eoreas  to 
discuss  an  American  proposal 
for  four-party  talks  which 
would  eventually  involve 

Chirm. 


Observers  said  acceptance 
of  peace  talks  represented  a 
reversal  of  North  Korea’s  pre- 
vious stand  that  any  peace 
treaty  must  exclude  South 
Korea  and  also  underlined 
the  seriousness  at  its  food 
problem.  — Reuter. 


Pakistanis  protest  at  arrest  (Albanian  election  lacks  campaign 
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Residents  ofQuetta,  Pakistan,  march  in  protest  yesterday 
at  the  extradition  of  Aimal  Kanst,  arrested  in  connection 
with  the  1993 murder  of  two  CIA  employees  and  handed 
over  to  US  authorities  photograph:  mohammsdarshad 


Boss!  faces  trial  for  insult 

AN  ITALIAN Jutfee  yesterday  ordered  the  separatist  Northern 
League  leader,  Umberto  Bossi,  to  stand  trial  for  comparing  the 
deeply  religious  president,  Oscar  Luigi  Scal&ro,  to  Rasputin. 

Judge  CtemwitinaForleo  ordered  the  trial,  for  cOTfcenqttof the 
head  of  state,  tostart  on  March  I7next  year.  Mr  Bossi  has  already 
been  sentenced  to  eight  months  in  one  case  involving  Illegal  party 
fiiwncfoE*”1**  fames  two  further  cases  cm.  charges  of  incitement  to 


Theqffftnding  remark,  comparing  Mr  Scaifaro  to  teemystfc 
ypnnif  wbo  enthralled  foe  wife  ofRussia's  last  Tsar,  appeared  in  an 
interview with  the  Milan  Corriere  della  Sera  newspaper  in  1983. 
Earlier  this  month.  Mr  Bossi  was  ordered  to  stand  trial  for  urging 
supporters  to  "identify  and  pursue"  far-right  votera.-»Remgr- 


Candidates  from  more  than  30  parties  are 
standing  in  weekend  polls,  but  most  are 
too  scared  of  being  shot  to  face  voters, 
reports  Joanna  Robertson  In  Gramsh 


ALBANIANS  are  enter- 
ing the  home  stretch 
of  what  must  rank  as 
one  of  Europe’s  most 
bizarre  elections. 

Candidates,  fearful  of 
being  shot  off  their  soap 
boxes,  have  engaged  in 
campaigning  only  reluc- 
tantly. The  electorate  has 
little  idea  of  what,  if  any- 
thing, the  30  or  so  political 
parties  are  offering.  And 
Indeed  very  few  parties 
have  policies. 

None  has  put  forward  a 
credible  way  to  deal — after 
Sunday’s  vote  — with  the 
country's  social,  financial 
and  security  crises. 

Fates  Nano,  leader  of  the 
Socialist  Party,  was  turned 
back  from  the  northern 
town  of  Rreshen  by  armed 
gangs  last  week,  and  the 
people  of  the  southern  port 
of  Vlore  have  made  it  clear 


to  the  president.  Sail  Reri- 
sha,  that  he  would  not  sur- 
vive a visit  to  their  town. 

Despite  this,  Albanians 
Insist  that  there  Is  no 
north-south  split  between 
supporters.  The  president’s 
Democratic  Party  has  cam- 
paigned in  the  southern 
town  of  Koroe,  and  Mr 
Nano  has  peacefully  visited 
Knkes  in  the  north. 

After  seven  bombs  ex- 
ploded within  five  days  in 
Tirana#  the  prime  minister, 
Bashkin  Fino,  pleaded  for 
“an  end  to  this  bloody 
period  of  campaigning”. 
More  than  1,500  people 
have  been  killed  since  the 
beginning  of  March. 

The  election  is  based  on 
the  ruthless  advancement 
of  personal  power,  with 
candidates  making  extrava- 
gant promises  to  gain  popu- 
larity. Mr  Nano  fell  to  his 


knees  and  wept  before  the 
people  of  Vlore,  the  self- 
styled  capital  of  the  south, 
promising  to  return  the 
thousands  of  millions  of 
pounds  Albanians  lost  in 
fraudulent  pyramid  invest- 
ment schemes. 

If  Vlore  chose  to  believe 
Mr  Nano,  voters  farther 
north  in  Gramsh,  60  miles 
south-east  of  Tirana,  were 
not  so  impressed.  With  al- 
most 100  per  cent  unem- 
ployment, the  town's  in- 
habitants are  relying  for 
survival  on  . selling  arms 
stolen  from  the  town’s  six 
army  depots,  trading  with 
dealers  from  Macedonia 
and  Kosova,  and  locals. 

Most  people  in  Gramsh 
support  Mr  Nano’s  Socialist 
Party,  but  not  for  reasons 
of  policy.  A woman  ex- 
plained: “It’s  simple,  well 
vote  for  anyone  who  gets 
rid  of  Berisha.” 

The  elections  will  include 
an  opportunity  to  vote  to 
restore  the  monarchy.  The 
self-appointed  King  Leka  of 
-the  Albanians  has  been 
travelling  the  country  with 
his  royal  court  trailing  be- 
hind him  In  a fleet  of  sag- 


ging Mercedes.  It’s  a val- 
iant effort  to  drum  up  sup- 
port in  the  villages  of  for- 
mer retainers  of  his  father. 
King  Zog.  King  Leka  at- 
tracts large  crowds,  but 
most  simply  seem  curious 
to  judge  whether  he  looks 
like  a king. 

For  a country  used  to  one 
candidate  at  elections  for 
almost  50  years  under  the 
Communist  dictator,  Enver 
Hoxha,  the  array  of  options 
can  be  bewildering. 

“Voting  has  become  a 
crazy  matter  of  blind 
faith,”  a man. in'  Gramsh 
said.  “There  is  too  much 
choice#  and  at  the  same 
time  none  at  alL  At  least 
under  Hoxha  we  could  be 
certain  of  the  election 
result” 

• An  Italian  businessman 
shot  dead  three  Albanians 
who  tried  to  rob  him,  local 
officials  said  yesterday. 
The  incident  in  Lee,  25 
miles  north  of  Tirana,  was 
the  first  time  a foreign  ci- 
vilian has  used  force  to  stop 
armed  bandits,  who  have 
picked  on  foreign  workers 
and  journalists  in  the  run- 
up to  the  elections. 


over  Chinese  demands  for  foe 
deployment  of  aimed  soldiers 
in  Hoag  Kong  before  mid- 
night.  Britain  first  said  no, : 
and  then,  in  addition  to  an 
unarmed  advance  Chinese 
guard  of  196,  quietly  agreed  to 
allow  a further  500  PLA 
troops  In  three  hours  before 
the  lowering  of  tiie  union  flag. 

Tony  Blair,  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  Mr  Cook  will 
both  stm  stay  away  from  a 
ceremony  to  install  the  gov- 
ernment of  the ' Special  Ad- 
ministrative Region  — as 
Hong  Kong  will  be  called. 

Also  absent  will  be  Made- 
leine Albright,  the  US  secre- 
tary of  state.  No  laige  Euro- 
pean country  has  joined  the 
Anglo-American  protest.  To 
be  sworn  in  are  60  unelected 
members  of  a provisional  leg- 
islative council,  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive, Mr  Tung,  the  chief 


Justice,  Mr  LL  . and  other 
officials. 

Twelve  Hong  Kong  zeal- 
dents,  Including  SfrSre-yuen 
Chung,  a eolooMeragrudee 
who  served  four  British  gov- 
ernors butrww  says  he  would 
prefer  to  drop  his  title,  win 
receive  the  Grand  Bauhtnfa 
Medal,  named-  after  Hong 
Kong’s  official  flower. . 

Another  recipient  Is  Elsie 
To,  a former  missionary  from 
Tyneside  who  has  delighted 
Beijing  with  frequent  attacks 
on  Governor  Chris  Patten. 

Britain  will  be  represented 
at  the  swearing-in  by  Francis 
Cornish,  the  consul-general 

head  Cfto’sino-British  Joint 
Liaison  Group. 

‘This  is  not  a cUmbdown,” 
said  a Foreign  Office  spokes- 
man. Tt  was  never  something 
we  said  we  would  not  do.” 


Nigeria  ‘must 
be  kept  out* 


Ian  Black 

Diplomatic  Editor  . 

Nigeria  should  not  be 
aJtowed  to  return  to  the 
CommonW.ealth  be- 
cause if  has  made  no  progress 
on  human  rights  or  democ- 
racy since  being  1 suspended, 
the  British  Foreign  Secretary, 
Robin  Cook,  said  yesterday. 

Mz*  Cook  made  dear  that 
Britain  would  be  pursuing  its 
ethical  approach  to  foreign 
policy  with  a tough  line  at  Oc- 
tober's meeting  c£  Common- 
wealth heads  of  government 
in  Edinburgh. 

“Nothing  has  happened 
teat  would  justify  the  lifting 
of  the  suspension,”  he  told 
diplomatic  correspondents. 
“Nigeria  is  for  the  moment 
outside  the  Commonwealth 
and.  should  stay  outside  the 
Commonwealth.” 

Mr  Cook’s  comments  came 
in  advance  of  a meeting  next 
month  of  the  Commonwealth 
Ministerial  Action  Group,  an 
eight-member  body  set  up 
after  the  November  1995 
hangings  of  Ken  Saro-Wlwa 

and  jeighL  other  minority. 
Ogom  activists. 

“Nigeria  is  an  interesting 
example  of  how  economic  pro- 
gress arid  human  rights  are 
complementary,”  he  said. 


“Nigeria  should  be  the  second 
richest  country  in  Africa. 
What  holds  it  bade  is  a cor- 
rupt regime  and  very  poor 
standards  of  governance.” 

But  Mr  Cook  sidestepped 
the  question  of  whether  Nige- 
ria's failure  to  respond  to 
concerns  about  abuses  of 
human  rights  should  . now 
lead  to  its  expulsion  from  the 
Commonwealth. 

Britain’s  stance  could  mean 
a row  with  African  countries, 
especially  close  supporters  of 
Nigeria,  like  Zimbabwe  and 
Ghana,  or  regimes  such  as 
that  in  Malaysia  which  like  to 
put  human  rights  into  a 
regional  rather  than  a univer- 
sal context. 

Nigeria's  record  has  been 
under  international  scrutiny 
aitm»  fiie  army,  under  Gen- 
eral Sanl  Abacba,  annulled  a 
presidential  election  in  1993 
j that  would  have  ended  mili- 
tary rule. 

Its  suspension  from  the 
! Commonwealth  was  followed 
by  an  arms  sales  ban  and 
other  low-level  sanctions  by 
Britain#  the  European  Union, 
the  US  and  some  Common- 
_wealth_£puntries.  But  no 
Commonwealth  member  , has 
shown  an  appetite  for  oil 
sanctions  because  of  the  In- 
terests of  multinational  com- 
panies such  as  ShelL 


Senate  shifts  Prenuptial  deal 
goal  (tests  on  on  divorce 
health  care  offers  couples 
for  elderly  test  of  true  love 


OLD  age  begins  at€J —and 
should  be  means-tested  — 
the  United  States  Senate 
resolved  yesterday,  in  a bold, 
bi-partisan  and  controversial 
effort  to  stave  off  the  impend- 
ing bankruptcy  of  the  Medi- 
care system  for  the  elderly. 

The  Senate  voted  62-38  to  in- 
crease the  age  of  eligibility 
for  the  state-subsidised  health 
system  from  85  to  67,  and  then 
voted  70-30  to  impose  a means 
test  under  which  those  on 
higher  income  would,  pay 
much  steeper  premiums. 

Each  reform  has  already 
been  recommended  by  the 
American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  the  fete  of  bringing 
cost  control  to  the  politically 
sensitive  issue  of  health  care  < 
for  the  growing  aged  popula- 
tion Is  being  closely  watched  1 
by  other  countries. 

At  present,  a monthly  pre- 
mium of  $43.80  (£26.10)  is  de- 
ducted from  the  pension 
cheques  of  the  39  million 
Americans  aged  over  65,  pro- 
viding unlimited  medical 
care.  Under  the  new  plan,  the 
premiums  of  seniors  earning 
more  than  $100,000  a year 
would  quadruple.  Premiums 
would  not  change  for  those 
earning  toss  than  $50,000- 
But  the  real  problem  is  the 
two-year  health  cover  gap  be- 
tween retirement  usually  at 
age  65,  and  qualifying  for 
Medicare.  At  that  age,  private 
health  insurance  {dans  cost 
about  *6^00  a year  — half  of 
those  on  Medicare  now  have 
incomes  below  $10,000  a year. 

Lobby-  groups  are  already 
blanketing  the  airwaves  with 
opposition  to  the  plan.  Sena- 
tors expect  a flood  of  angry 
phone  calls  and  letters. 

President  Clinton  wants  the 
politically  explosive  reforms 
removed  before  the  House 
votes  on  them.  But  teat  would 
be  difficult  as  they  are  tied 
into  tee  overall  budget  bill, 
which  tee  Republican  leaders ' 
and  the  White  House  are  de- 
termined to  preserve  since  it 
represents  a historic  compro- 
mise to  balance  the  federal 
budget  by  tee  year  2008. 

The  vote  to  raise  tee  quali- 
fying age  reflects  the  growing 
sense  of  financial  crisis  over 
Medicare  and  Medicaid, 
which  cost  more  than* 
*270  billion  and  are  growing 
at  9 per  cent  a year. 


DO  YOU  really  love  me? 

Or  do  you  really  really 
love  me?  Spouses- to-be  in 
Louisiana  are  to  be  invited 
to  consider  the  difference 
under  a law  which  will  pro- 
vide a choice  between  a 
standard  marriage  and  one 
in  which  divorce  is  more 
difficult. 

For  better  or  for  worse, 
conservatives  crusading 
against  no -fault  divorce 
laws  in  the  United  States 
yesterday  gave  courting, 
couples  more  to  think 
about  than  just  whom  to  In- 
vite and  where  the  recep- 
tion should  be  held. 

. From  August  15,  fiances 
In  Louisiana  wjffi  have  a 
choice  between  a no-firalt 
marriage  and  what  is  being 
rnllod  a wwmatif  marriagg. 

Under  the  law,  couples 
opting  for  a covenant  mar- 
riage will  only  be  able  to 
divorce  in  the  case  of 
proven  adultery,  abuse, 
abandonment  or  imprison- 
ment for  a criminal  offence. 
They  will  be  obliged  to 
receive  pre-marltal 
counselling. 

Tony  Perkins,  a Baton 
Rouge  Republican  who' 
sponsored  the  bill,  said:  MX 
think  It  will  prevent  poten- 
tially weak  marriages. 
When  a man  says  he  wants 
a no-fault  marriage  and  a 
woman  says  she  wants  a 
covenant  marriage,  that  is 
going  to  raise  some  red 
flags. 

“She  is  going  to  say: 
“What?  You’re  not  willing 
to  have  a HMmg  commit* 
meat  to  meT,”  said  Mr  Per- 
kins, a 34-year-old  father  of 
two  who  has  been  married 
for  11  years. 

Conservative  Christians 
argue  that  no-fault  divorces 
are  responsible  for  a 94  per 
cent  increase  In  marriage 
break-ups  between  1970 
and  1990. 

Nearly  half  of  all  mar- 
riages in  the  US  now  end  In 
divorce#  compared  to  about . 
a third  In  1970. 

Arne  Owens,  a spokes* 
man  for  the  Christian  Co- 
alition welcomed  the  Loui- 
siana legislation.  “Divorce 
is  for  us  a family  issue  be- 
cause of  all  the  conse- 
quences. especially  for  chil- 
dren,*’he  said. 
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Environment  conference 


Summit  may  be  too  late  for  seals  lp„cHof 


World 

Bank 


Paul  Brown  in  Now  York 


THE  World  Bank  wOl 
put  up  £20  million 
to  phase  out  produc- 
tion of  ozone-deplet- 
ing chemicals  in 
seven  factories  in  Russia  in 
the  next  18  months,  to  stem 
the  international  ki«h»v  mar- 
ket in  CFCs,  It  was  an- 
nounced yesterday  at  the 
United  Nations  Earth  Summit 
review  conference. 

The  Russian  CFCs  — half 
the  world’s  production  — are 
widely  available  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  where 
they  are  used  to  top  up  obso- 
lete air-conditioning  and 
refrigeration  units. 

James  Wolfenaohn,  presi- 
dent of  the  World  Bank,  also 
announced  a partnership 
with  the  World  Wide  Fund  for 
Nature  to  conserve  10  per 
cent  of  the  forest  cover  in 
every  country.  In  addition, 
100  million  hectares  of  forests 
in  northern  countries  and  a 
similar  area  In  the  tropics 
will  be  brought  under  sus- 
tainable maun  pwient com- 

pared to  less  than  6 million 
hectares  at  present 
Taking  a break  from  the 
summit  John  Prescott,  Brit- 
ain’s Deputy  Prime  Minister, 
went  walkabout  on  streets  he 
last  visited  30  years  ago  as  a 
merchant  seaman. 

He  came  to  see  how  the  new 
creed  of  “zero  tolerance**  of 
crime,  cleaning  the  streets 
and  offering  '‘bums*’  Jobs,  had 
transformed  central  Manhat- 
tan and  might  be  applied  in 
British  cities. 

Daniel  Biederman,  presi- 
dent of  the  dean-up  scheme 
and  a Newt  Gingrich  acolyte, 
told  Mr  Prescott  of  private 
funding  for  a private  police 
force,  a homeless  rehabillta- 1 


tion  scheme  and  a voluntary 
tax  on  skyscraper  owners. 

Bryants  Park  was  once 
“needle  park"  — a no-go  area 
for  anyone  but  drug  dealers. 
He  crime  i,  was  380  a year, 
including  • .u  murders. 
There  have  be^.:  two  recorded 
felonies  in  the  past  six  years. 

Thousands  of  free  chairs 
have  been  donated  to  the 
park,  where  6,000  office  work- 
ers now  eat  their  sandwiches. 

Office-block  owners  pay 
1-5  per  cent  above  normal  city 
taxes  to  fond  the  clean-up.  In 
central  Manhattan,  with 
71  million  sq  ft  of  offices,  this 
brings  in  yaunnijnm  (gap  mil- 
lion;) a year. 

The  Investment  pays.  The 
block  next  to  “needle  park” 
was  half-empty  and  could 
command  rents  of  only  £10  a 
square  foot  before.  In  five 
years,  this  rose  to  £30. 

The  tax  pays  about  320 
people,  many  street  cleaners 
who  also  tend  new  flowers 
and  street  trees. 

Mr  Biederman  spoke  of  a 
centre  where  the  homeless 
have  a four-course  meal  and 
are  then  offered  work  at  $6 
(£4)  an  hour  and  a flat. 

“About  a third  take  up  the 
offer  at  first  go,  and  about  half 
of  than  turn  up  for  work. 
When  the  rest  see  others  mak- 
ing foe  grade,  they  chany 
their  minds  Their  theme  is 
*we  never  had  a choice'.  We. 
give  foem  one,  and  it  works.” 

There  are  820  once-home- 
less  people  hack  in  work  and 
paying  commercial  rents. 
“Quite  a few  have  married 
each  other,”  Mr  Biederman 
said. 

The  private  police  are  un- 
armed and  trained  to  be  po- 
lite. They  “manage  people”, 
but  make  citizen's  arrests  if  a 
crime  Is  commuted 

The  ffnnrtnprrdal  heart  Of 
Manhattan  and  the  subway 
axe  now  graffiti-free  — it  is 
scrubbed  off  by  the  former 
homeless  cleaning  squads 
within  an  hour.  “The  kids 
hardly  do  it  any  more  because 
there  is  no  Immortality,”  Mr 
Biederman  said. 

Mr  Prescott  seemed  im- 
pressed. “Everyone  seems  to 
benefit.  The  extra  money  cre- 
ates extra  value  for  the  people 
who  have  to  pay  foe  tax  and 
the  people  who  use  the 
streets.  There  are  certainly  a 
lot  of  Ideas  here  that  could  be 
translated,  back  to  Britain.” 


The  end 
looms 
for  rare 
species 


John  Hooper,  Sonttmm 
Europe  Corroeponrfont 

AS  THE.  world’s  leaders 
wrangle  at  the  New 
York  Earth  Summit, 
one  of  the  planet's  10  most 
endangered  mammals  has 
been  lurching  to  the  brink 
of  extinction. 

In  Just  40  days,  an  esti- 
mated two-fifths  of  Medi- 
terranean monk  seals  have 
been  wiped  oat,  and  sden- 
-lists  fear  they  may  be  nn- , 
able  to  save  what  remains  i 
of  the  last  big  colony  be- 1 
cause  of  bureaucratic  delay  1 
and  diplomatic  sensitivity. 

Paddy  Pomeroy,  a British 
biologist  who  returned  with  , 
colleagues  last  week  from 
the  colony  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Africa,  said: 
“We  walked  along  the 
beach  and  there  were  bodies 
every  20  to  30  yards.  It  was 
an  astounding  right  " 

The  Mediterranean  monk 
seal  has  already  largely 
been  ousted  from  its  natu- 
ral habitats  by  competition 
and  harassment  from  fish- 
ermen. Most  survivors 
lived  until  mid-May  in  colo- 
nies beyond  the  month  of 
the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
eastern  Atlantic. 

The  largest  straddles  the 
disputed  frontier  between 
Mauritania  and  the  West- 
ern Sahara.  With  a popula- 
tion of  almost  300,  this  has 
been  monitored  since  1992 
by  Spanish  scientists  from 
the  universities  of  Barce- 
lona and  Las  Palmas. 

The  deputy  leader  of  the 
Barcelona  team,  Alex  Agui- 
lar, fnid  the  Guardian  yes- 
terday, that  since  May  17, 
when  they  found  the  first 
dead  animal,  a ftarther  104 
corpses  had  been  located. 
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Mediterranean  monk  seals  from  a fast-dwindling  population  swim  off  the  coast  of  Africa 


“However,  we  believe 
that  the  total  death  toll  Is 
between  200  and  210,  and 
that  others  died  at  sea  or 
have  been  washed  out  to 
sea.  We  deduce  this  on  the 
haste  of  the  number  of  ani- 
mals still  alive.  We  have 
only  been  able  to  count  be- 
tween 80  and  90.** 

He  said  evidence  pointed 
to  poisoning  by  algae.  On 
May  31,  a meeting  of  inter- 
national experts  in  Amster- . 
dam  agreed  on  apian.  j 


“We  have  the  antidote,” 
Dr  Aguilar  said.  “But  we 
haven't  been  able  to  use  it. 
The  problem  Is  that  in 
order  to  treat  the  anhnaln. 
they  have  to  be  confined, 
and  some  kind  of  enclosure 
has  to  be  built.  The  trouble 
is  that  the  colony  is  in  a 
militarised  zone  which  is 
also  in  dispute.  We  are  hav- 
ing great  difficulty  getting 
the  necessary  permission.*' 
He  said  the  plan  was 
backed  by  officials  manag- 


ing Mauritania’s  Banque 
d’Arguin  national  park,  and 
that  so  for  he  had  encoun- 
tered no  opposition  from 
civil  or  military  authorities 
— “quite  the  reverse”.  But 
he  said  bureaucratic  proce- 
dures were  slow  and  Mauri- 
tania faced  a serious  diplo- 
matic problem. 

Some  of  the  caves  in 
which  the  seals  live  are  in 
Mauritania.  But  others  are 
inside  the  formerly  Spanish 
Western  Sahara,  claimed 


PHOTOGRAPH.  BRUCE  COLEMAN 

and  partly  occupied  by  Mo- 
rocco. Yet  others  are  in  dis- 
puted frontier  areas. 

Mauritania  gave  up  its 
claim  to  the  Western  Sa- 
hara In  1979,  but  has  never 
renounced  an  interest  in 
some  border  territory. 

Building,  or  authorising, 
an  enclosure  could  be  inter- 
preted as  provocation,  and 
part  of  the  area  Is  mined. 

Dr  Pomeroy  said:  “I  can- 
not think  of  anywhere 
more  difficult  to  work.” 


world 

trade’ 


Chris  Taylor 


THE  world's  drug  trade 
has  grown  dramatically 

over  the  Inst  decade  and 

is  now  bigger  than  Interna- 
tional trade  m iron  and  steel 
and  motor  vehicles,  according 
to  a United  Nations  report. 

The  annual  turnover  in 
drugs  is  estimated  at  $400 
billion  (£250  billion)  — about  8 
per  cent  of  international  unde. 
By  contrast,  official  develop- 
ment aid  totals  $69  billion. 

The  World  Drug  Report, 
compiled  by  the  UN  interna- 
tlonal  drug  control  pro- 
gramme, attempts  to  draw- 
together  Information  on  the 
production,  trafficking,  con- 
sumption and  health  effects  of 
drugs  and  efforts  to  tackle 
them.  The  task  is  mode  more 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  every 
aspect  or  the  business  is  con- 
ducted outside  the  law. 

For  the  first  time  the 
UNDCP  has  attempted  to  esti- 
mate numbers  of  drug  abus- 
ers. According  to  the  report, 
8 million  people  took  heroin 
at  least  once  during  the  previ- 
ous year,  compared  to  13  mil- 
lion for  cocaine,  30  million  for 
amphetamine- type  drugs,  and 
141  million  for  cannabis.  Can- 
nabis use  Is  dwarfed  by  the 
227  million  people  estimated 
to  be  using  sedatives. 

World  production  of  cocn 
leaf  more  than  doubled  be- 
tween 1985  and  1996,  while 
opium  production  more  than 
tripled.  Although  seizures 
have  also  increased,  a drop  in 
the  retail  price  of  narcotics 
indicates  that  more  are  get- 
ting through  to  customers. 

The  report  warns  of  a grow- 
ing globalisation  of  the  trade, 
with  the  traffickers  taking 
often  circuitous  routes  to  get 
their  product  to  market.  Drug 
consumption  is  spreading  to 
new  areas.  UN  officials  warn 
that  Africa  and  the  former 
Soviet  Union  face  drug  epi- 
demics — with  dire  social 
consequences. 

Hie  report  surveys  the  de- 
bate about  policy  options,  in- 
cluding legalisation,  but,  per- 
haps surprisingly  given  the 
dramatic  failure  of  efforts  to 
date,  recommends  a familiar 
mixture  of  crop  eradication, 
destruction  of  production  facil- 
ities and  interdiction  of  traf- 
ficking. combined  with  pro 
grammes  to  reduce  demand. 
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A watertight  case  for  the  Vectis  25. 


Few  cameras  can  stand  up  to  a sudden 
downpour  or  take  kindly  to  a poolside  splashing. 

The  Vectis  25  will,  however.  It  resists  water 
like  a duckVback,  so  yon  can  cake  it  with  you  to 
places  few  cameras  have  dared  to  go  before. 

And  you  won’t  fed  weighed  down  carrying 
it  there  either. 

Being  Jitde  bigger  than  an  audio  cassette,  it 
can  easily  be  slipped  straight -into  your  pocket  or 
your  handbag. 

And  when  you’re  ready  to  take  a picture 
you  will  have  ail  the  advantages  of  the  new 
Advanced  Photo' System  to  make  life  simple. ' ' 

Real  mind  blowing  technology. 

Rnmember  when  it  took  an  age  just  to  load 
a filing  Well,  with,  the  'Vfectis  25,.  it  /T\\ 
takes  juK  seconds.  f7  Iv  I i ') 

* . . Unique  zoom  1cm  aesi; 

GB-You  amply  opin  ^dw  U L/  I jjj 

film  chamber,  drop  in  me  film,  and 
you’re  all  set  to  start  shooting.  You’re  even  given 
a choice  of  three  phoro  formats,  so  you  can  pick 
the  one  that  best  suie  the  .subject  you  see  in 
your  viewfinder.  ■ 

Nothing  could  be  more  inaighrfbrward, 
nor  more  rewarding. 

Especially  as  Minolta’s  exclusive  4-elemcnt, 


Unique  zoom  lem 


4 group  lens  design,  with  4 aspheric  lens 

surfaces,  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
^Vectis  25.  Offering  you  2J5x  zoom  ratio.  Exactly 
what  you  need  to  get  great  results. 

In  feet,  with  the  Vectis  25 
you’ll  never  have  to  keep  your 
fingers  crossed,  ever. 

This  new  technology 
virtually  guarantees  it. 

Getting  in  the  right 
mode  for  the  shot.  Fro: 

No  matter  what  you’re 
shooting  you.  can  set  the 
camera  so  that  you’re  sure  to 
get  it  right  every  rime. 

In  Auto  Mode  all  the 
camera  functions  operate 
automatically.  So  whether  to 

you’re  taking  a landscape  or  a 
dose-up  this  will  take  total 
care  of  the  technical  side. 

You  simply  concentrate 
on  the  composition. 

But  should  you  prefer  to 
be  more  creative,  with  the  *° 

"Vectis  25  you  can  select  precisely  the  right 
programme  to  suit  the  subject. 

lb  Portrait  Mode  the  lens  automatically 
zooms  to  give  you  ‘waist  up’  framing. 


IS)  Set  it  to  ‘Close-Up’  and  you  can  be  in 
as  dose  as  40cm  to  your  subject.  IS  Deride  on 
Night  Portrait  Mode  and  you’re  able  ro  make 
the  very  most  of  bright  background  highlights. 

m And  if  you  switch  to 
Landscape  Mode  you’re  able 
to  take  sharper  landscape  and 
night  scene  photographs. 

S3  Then  there’s  the  built 


From  30mm 


to  50mm 


t. 


in  auto-flash  which  also 
offers  you  a choice  of  modes: 
‘Fill-in  Flash’,  Flash  Cancel 
and  Red-Eye  Reduction. 

Exactly  the  right  specs 
for  glasses. 

The  Vectis  25  has  a feature 
especially  helpful  for  those 

who  wear  glasses. 

Called  the  Long  Eye 
Relief  Viewfinder  it  makes 


to  75mm  Zoom 


viewing  and  framing  more 
easy  and  comfortable.  The 
entire  subject  image  can  be 
seen  in  the  viewfinder,  even 
Zoom  with  the  camera  held  up 

to  an  inch  away  from  your  eye. 

And,  we  should  add,  there  arc  a couple 
of  advantages  you  enjoy  alter  you've  taken 
vour  pictures. 


When  you  get  your  pictures  back  you  will 
receive  an  Index  Print;  a sheet  containing 
positives  of  all  the  pictures  on  your  roll.  So  you 
arc  able  to  see  even'  picture  you  took 
clearly  on  one  print. 

E9  The  Vectis  25  also  offers  a Vectis  10 
totally  new  dimension  to  vour  if  “Zjc&r 
picture -taking.  Called  Select  Tide  | '^m*  _ 

Rackprinting,  it  enables  you  to  Vcctia  20 
record  on  the  back  of  your  picture  / ftaai 
any  one  of  thirty  pre-set  messages, 
for  example  ‘Happy  Birthday’.  Vectis  25 

And  what’s  more,  you  can  do  it  p^TESc 
in  am-  one  of  twelve  languages.  [‘ 

s It  will  even  record  for  you  Vecti*  30 
the  exact  rime  and  date  your  pictures 
•ik 

What  more  could  one  possibly  Vectis  40 
ask  of  a camera,  except  possibly  its  price?  And 
that,  amazingly,  is  just  £199.99. 


veCt/s 


Vectis  40 


Tlie  Vectis  25  Is  one  of  a range  of  12  Advanced  Photo  System  cameras  from  £69.99  to  £499.99. 

Minolta  ("UK)  Limited,  Precedent  Drive,  Rooks  Icy,  Milton  Keynes,  MK13  SHF. 


Only  from  the  mind  of  Minolta. 
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Bold  move  on  thin  ice 

But  will  either  Irish  side  respond  to  Blair? 


THE  prime  minister  called  it  the  mo- 
ment of  decision.  And  so  it  is,  though 
there  have  been  moments  of  decision 
before  in  Northern  Ireland.  When  deci- 
sion time  calls,  Ulster’s  politicians  - 
republican  as  much  as  loyalist  - mostly 
tend  to  decide  against  rather  than 
favour  change.  Will  Labour's  latest  ini- 
tiative be  any  more  successful  in  mov- 
ing the  stalled  talks  process  out  of  the 
anteroom  and  into  the  conference 
chamber?  Perhaps  so,  at  least  because 
there  is  a widespread  perception  that 
the  Blair  government  has  a mandate  to 
try  and  an  equally  widespread  sense 
that  the  current  position  in  Northern 
Ireland  is  too  fragile  to  last  Even 
among  sceptics  on  both  sides  of  the 
divide,  there  .is  a feeling  that  having 
come  this  far  they  ought  to  give  it 
another  go.  There’s  a decent  line-up  of 
support  among  international  inter- 
ested parties  too,  with  Washington 
prominent  in  the  wings  alongside  Dub- 
lin. And  Mr  Blair  is  good  at  playing  the 
populist  card,  as  he  proved  with  his 
exploitation  of  young  Margaret  Gib- 
ney's  peace  letter.  These  are  all  reasons 
to  be  cautiously  cheerfuL 
But  there  are  plenty  of  reasons  to  be 
wary  too.  This  is  certainly  a moment  of 
decision  for  the  IRA,  but  it  is  also  a 
moment  of  decision  for  the  Unionist 
parties.  None  of  these  sounded  yester- 
day as  though  they  were  very  ready  to 
sit  down  with  Sinn  Fein  in  the  time- 
scale  envisaged  by  Mr  Blair.  The  most 
important  of  them,  David  Trimble’s 
Ulster  Unionists,  even  condemned  the 
new  decommissioning  document  as 
"seriously  defective”  and  then  set  out  a 
vision  of  the  parallel  talks  and  decom- 
missioning processes  which  Sinn  Fein 
and  the  IRA  would  obviously  never 
accept  And  if  Mr  Trimble’s  decision  to 
get  down  to  talks  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted,  then  that  is  even  more  true  of 
the  republicans.  The  IRA  has  a terrible 
track  record  of  shattering  hopes,  even 


in  more  propitious  times  than  these.  Its 
Lurgan  killings  ten  days  ago  were  an 
outright  snub  to  the  Blair  initiative,  as 
the  prime  minister  again  angrily 
spelled  out  in  the  Commons,  and  such 
events  cannot  be  dismissed  as  though 
they  do  not  matter.  In  the  hours  leading 
up  to  yesterday's  announcement,  the 
IRA  was  again  actively  trying  to  kill 
and  injure  in  Lurgan  and  in  west  Bel- 
fast Though  the  prime  minister's  an- 
nouncement was  centrally  about 
weapons  decommissioning,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  public  indication  that  the 
IRA  or  Sinn  Fein  has  any  intention 
whatever  of  handing  over  a single  gun 
either  before  or  during  the  talks,  al- 
ways assuming  they  choose  to  try  to 
take  part  in  them.  Only  a very  bold 
person  would  pretend  that  the  chances 
are  good,  especially  with  Drumcree 
barely  a fortnight  away. 

None  of  this  means  that  Mr  Blair’s 
initiative  is  doomed.  With  a bit  of 
finesse,  it  may  just  succeed  in  conjur- 
ing another  ceasefire  from  the  IRA. 
That  would  truly  be  a major  achieve- 
ment It  would  mean  that  Labour  had 
managed  to  get  the  show  back  on  the 
road  at  about  the  point  that  it  left  it 
under  John  Major  the  winter  before 
last  With  a ceasefire,  though,  all  sorts 
of  things  become  more  possible,  above 
all  talks  about  the  kind  of  compromise 
deal  that,  as  the  prime  minister 
repeated,  everyone  knows  is  at  the  end 
of  Northern  Ireland’s  snakes  and  lad- 
ders board.  To  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  people  in  Britain  and  Ireland, 
that  is  something  really  worth  secur- 
ing. But  is  pluralist  devolution  to 
Northern  Ireland  and  an  array  of  north- 
south  arrangements  an  appealing 
enough  prospect  to  a generation  of 
republican  militants  whose  eyes 
remain  undeflectedly  on  a much  bigger 
prize?  That  remains  the  great  unan- 
swered question,  but  it  is  difficult  to  be 
hopeful  that  the  answer  is  yes. 


Before  symptoms  get  worse 

Why  Labour  must  come  up  with  more  cash  now 


NO  ISSUE  is  more  likely  to  trip  Labour 
up  than  the  shortfall  in  health  service 
funding.  All  services  are  suffering  from 
Labour’s  imprudent  adoption  of  Tory 
spending  plans  for  their  first  two  years 
of  office  but  none  is  suffering  as  badly 
as  health.  The  dear  old  British  Medicial 
Association  has  cried  wolf  so  many 
times,  the  public  may  not  be  stirred  by 
the  pleas  from  senior  health  service 
managers  at  this  week's  NHS  Confeder- 
ation conference.  But  they  are  not 
shroud-waving.  NHS  debt  will  be  rising 
by  £1  million  a day.  Last  year's  debt 
reached  £300  million  and  this  year’s 
funding  is  far  worse.  After  four  years  of 
annual  rises  of  four  per  cent,  the  NHS  is 
getting  only  one  per  cent  this  year  and 
next  year  faces  a mere  0.2  per  cent  That 
represents  one  twentieth  the  increase  of 
recent  years.  All  this  when  waiting  lists 
— remember  one  of  the  five  sacred 
Labour  credit  card  promises  is  to 
reduce  them  — have  already  readied  a 
record  level  beyond  one  million  and  are 
still  rising.  Hence  Paddy  Ashdown’s 
pressure  on  the  Prime  Minister  in  Par- 
liament yesterday  — and  the  demands 
by  the  health  service  conference  in 
Brighton  — to  change  the  spending 
programme. 

There  was  some  movement  yesterday 
by  both  Messrs  Blair  and  Dobson. 
There  was  no  firm  commitment  from 
Mr  Blair  during  Prime  Minister's  ques- 
tions, but  compared  to  last  week  he 
seemed  more  ready  to  consider  allow- 
ing savings  by  other  departments  in 
Whitehall's  current  spending  review  to 


be  transferred  to  health.  The  Health 
Secretary  had  an  even  more  interesting 
wheeze:  new  "health  action  zones’’  in 
eight  inner  city  areas  in  which  local 
councils  would  become  involved  as  well 
as  health  authorities  in  planning  health 
services.  There  would  be  two  obvious 
benefits  to  the  health  service:  access  to 
the  Department  of  Environment's  £3.4 
billion  single  regeneration  budget  and 
perhaps  even  more  important,  health 
authorities  might  no  longer  find  them- 
selves being  blocked  by  local  councils 
in  the  urgent  restructuring  of  health 
facilities.  Manchester  city  council,  for 
example,  went  to  the  high  court  to  stop 
one  health  reorganisation  plan.  Other 
modernisation  plans  in  Bristol  and  Bir- 
mingham have  been  blocked  — forcing 
Birmingham  to  rely  on  hospitals  built 
more  than-  60  years  ago.  New  services 
cannot  be  opened  if  communities  insist 
on  retaining  the  old.  Far  from  rejecting 
these  proposed  new  links  with  local 
authorities,  NHS  managers’  initial  res- 
ponse yesterday  was  extremely  posi- 
tive. It  may  well  be  the  key  to  ending 
the  planning  blight  in  which  many 
health  services  have  been  trapped. 

But  health  action  zones  by  them- 
selves will  not  solve  the  under-funding 
problem.  Moreover,  they  are  unlikely  to 
start  for  at  least  a year.  Rather  than 
wait  until  a winter-generated  crisis. 
Labour  should  signal  in  next  week’s 
budget  its  readiness  to  use  the  contin- 
gency fund  to  resolve  the  NHS  funding 
crisis.  The  Tories  would  not  have  kept 
to  their  plans.  Why  should  Labour? 


Beware  a dangerous  man 

Ariel  Sharon  is  bad  news  for  Middle  East  peace 


Putting  together  a cabinet  can  be  a 
difficult  business,  but  any  democratic 
leader  would  be  wise  to  beware  taking  a 
short  cut  with  a man  like  Ariel  Sharon. 
Israel’s  corpulent  former  defence  minis- 
ter, and  the  prime  mover  of  the  1982 
Lebanon  war  now  looks  like  being  the 
main  beneficiary  as  the  hapless  Binya- 
min  Netanyahu  tries  to  salvage  bis 
Likud  government.  Mr  Netanyahu  sur- 
vived a no  confidence  vote  izz  the  Knes- 
set on  Tuesday  but  he  is  still  in  deep 
trouble.  He  feces  vocal  opposition  from 
members  of  his  own  party,  like  the 
former  finance  minister,  Dan  Meridor, 
and  Beni  Begin,  a trenchant  critic  from 
the  right  His  justice  minister  was 
widely  criticised  for  what  Israeli  com- 
mentators have  called  a “thuggish” 
attack  on  the  newly-elected  Labour  op- 
position leader,  Ehud  Barak. 

Israeli  politics  have  always  been  a 
rough  and  ready  business,  but  this 
week’s  unseemliness  has  a wider  effect 


to  cast  a heavy  pall  over  the  prospects 
for  renewed  negotiations  with  the  Pal- 
estinians. True,  Israel  is  at  peace  with 
Egypt  and  Jordan,  but  the  Oslo  process 
has  been  stuck  in  the  sand  since  Mr 
Netanyahu’s  March  provocative  deci- 
sion to  begin  building  in  East  Jerusa- 
lem, ending  the  momentum  built  up  by 
the  pullback  from  Hebron.  Mr  Netan- 
yahu has  bought  his  way  out  of  this 
crisis  by  concessions  to  Russian  immi- 
grants and  hardline  settlers.  Now  Mr 
Sharon  is  tipped  to  get  the  finance 
ministry,  which  he  seems  certain  to  use 
to  divert  more  funds  to  bolster  Jewish 
outposts  in  the  West  Bank  No-one  In 
the  Middle  East  has  forgotten  how  he 
misled  his  cabinet  colleagues  in  1982, 
starting  the  most  divisive  war  in  Isra- 
el's history.  Mr  Sharon’s  elevation  has 
aptly  been  described  as  a red  rag  to  an 
Arab  bull  But  he  should  be  opposed  by 
anyone  who  hopes  to  revive  the  fading 
dream  of  a just  peace  in  the  region. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


How  the  Dome 
will  shape  .up 

YOU  say  the  Millennium 
Dome  will  leave  “foot- 
prints for  posterity"  (Leader, 
June  20}-  But  what  kind  of 
posterity?  The  exhibits  in  the 
Dame,  as  well  as  the  forces 
that  brought  it  about,  will,  on 
present  trends,  represent  a 
version  of  the  information 
society  in  which  knowledge  is 
power  for  the  few,  and  a 
source  of  wonder  for  the  rest 
It  would  be  good  to  be  aide 
to  believe  that  Lord  Rogers 
and  New  Labour  could  con- 
tribute to  a different  version. 
But  signs  are  not  promising. 
Rogers  has  yet  to  explain,  for 
mea mpie,  how  he  managed  to 
misrepresent  Greenpeace's 
views  on  the  suitability  of 
PVC  as  the  building  materiaL 
There  are  people  who  are 
seeking  to  develop  cities  and 
information  that  meet  the 
needs  of  citizens,  and  not  just 
for  filites.  This  would  seem 
relevant  to  “the  third  way" 
about  which  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter talks.  But  is  this  priority 
reflected  In  toe  chatter  at  toe 
River  Cafe? 

Bob  CatteralL 
Editor,  City  journal. ' 

5 Dryden  Street, 

London  WC2E  9NB. 

THE  Millennium  site  could 
I play  a vital  role  in  chang- 
ing the  nation  from  Old  Great 
Britain  into  New  Great  Brit- 
ain. How?  Simply  by  convert- 
ing toe  interior  of  toe  Dome 
into  a New  Parliament  from 
which  New  Labour  can  gov- 
ern a New  Nation. 

Marcos  Roberts. 

15a  GayfLeld  Square, 
Edinburgh  EH1 3NX. 

JENNIFER  Page  has  a se- 
cure job  for  three  years, 
and  she's  paid  £150,000  a year. 
If  toe  Millennium  Dome  is 
completed  on  time,  she'll 
receive  £45,500  as  a “success 
fee”.  Presumably,  nobody  is 
hired  to  make  things  fafl.  If 
this  arrangement  has  any 
logic  to  it,  how  much  of  her 
salary  is  Ms  Page  supposed  to 
reimburse  if  the  Dome  Is  not 
ready  on  time? 

GEGiL 
11  Alwyne  Place, 

London  N1 2NL. 

IP  THE  Government  is  ser- 
iously committed  to  envi- 
ronmental issues,  why  not 
make  toe  Millennium  Dome  a 
renewable-energy  power 
station,  to  supply  the  needs  of 
Greenwich  for  the  millen- 
nium and  beyond?  Britain 
could  lead  the  world  in  alter- 
native technology  given  toe 

will  and  the  fluids,  and  a fair 
amount  of  the  latter  is  ear- 
marked for  this  project 
Sandy  Ransford. 

3 Church  View,  Main  Street 
Taddington, 

Derbys  SK17  9TX. 


Act  two 


I WAS  not  surprised  your 
correspondents  (Letters, 
June  21)  were  upset  by  my 
quote  “you  want  the  right 
people  to  come"  to  the  Royal 
Opera  House.  So  was  L you 
had  removed  a key  point  The 
ROH  functions  in  a market 
economy.  Our  performances 
are  on  sale  at  a wide  range  of 
prices,  many  of  them  compa- 
rable to  West  End  musicals  or 
cinemas.  Some  can  afford  our 
current  top  price  for  opera  of 
£125,  others  at  toe  same  per- 
formance can  only  afford  £6, 
the  lowest  The  point  I was 
making  was  that  any  price 
reductions  we  make  are  part 
of  a coherent  audience-devel- 
opment policy.  It  is  important 
that  if  we  lower  ticket  prices, 
these  reductions  reach  toe 
right  people. 

Keith  Cooper. 

Director  of  corporate  affairs. 
Royal  Opera  House, 

Covent  Garden. 

London  WC2E9DD. 


Please  include  a full  postal 
address  with  letters.  We  may 
edit  them:  shorter  ones  are 
more  likely  to  appear. 


But  was  it  genocide? 


I AM  writing  to  question 
your  use  of  the  word  geno- 
cide in  relation  to  the  Pol 
Pot  massacres  In  Cambodia 
(Bnd  of  toe  nightmare,  June 
24).  The  definition  of  genocide 
is  contained  in  toe  1948  Con- 
vention on  the  Prevention 
and  toe  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide,  as  "acts 
committed  with  intent  to  de- 
stroy, In  whole  or  in  part,  a 
national,  ethnical,  racial  or 
religions  group”.  The  wiling 
of  political  and  social  groups 
was  not  included  in  1918. 

The  convention's  explicit 
emphasis  on  ethnic  identity 
and  groups  is  understandable 
in  light  of  toe  doctrine  of 
racial  superiority  in  Nazi  ide- 
ology. This  1s  often  cited  as  a 
limitation  of  toe  convention. 
While  Pol  Pot  killed  two  mil- 
lion compatriots,  he  could  not 
be  charged  with  genocide  be- 
cause he  was  not  targeting  a 
specific  ethnic  or  racial 
group.  There  has  recently 
been  a suggestion  that  the 
Genocide  Convention  be  ex- 
panded to  include  political 
and  social  groups,  but  toe  UN 
committee -which  W drafting 
the  statute  for  an  interna- 
tional criminal  court  has  de- 
cided against  a change. 

The  word  genocide  has 
recently  become  popular 
again.  The  over-use  of  toe 
word  has  led  to  desensitisa- 
tlon  about  what  genocide 
means.  The  Guardian  article 
unfortunately  described 
"more  recent  crimes  against 


humanity  in  Bosnia  and 
Rwanda”.  However,  under 
the  Genocide  Convention,  the 
organised  extermination  of 
Tutsi  in  Rwanda  in  1994  has 
been  classified  by  interna- 
tional lawyers  as  the  centu- 
ry's third  dear  case  of  geno- 
cide — preceded  by  the 
Turkish  genocide  against  the 
Armenians  and  the 
Holocaust 

Some  people  hold  that  the 
loss  of  life  of  those  struggling 
for  basic  human  needs  forms 
the  largest  group  of victims  of 
genocide  and  that  what  oper- 
ates in  the  world  is  a Holo- 
caust of  neglect  This  maxi- 
malist approach  would  lead  to 
an  endless  list  of  genocides. 
Such  an  approach  blurs  toe 
lines  and  allows  those  states 
which  have  ratified  the  con- 
vention to  hide  in  a fog  of  mis- 
information and.  thus  fail  to 
respond  to  obligations  to  pre- 
vent or  punish  genocide. 

T.lnria  Melvern. 

57  Albion  Road, 

London  N169PP. 

ICK  Cumming-Bruce’s 
hajger*  anticipation  o£  toe 
trial  of  Pol  Pot  for  genocide 
fells  to  mention  that  this 
could  have  occurred  almost 
two  decades  ago  if  China,  toe 
US  and  her  regional  ally, 
Thailand,  had  been  support- 
ive of  toe  Vietnamese  who 
drove  Pol  Pot  and  the  Khmer 
Rouge  from  power  in  1979. 

Instead,  as  part  of  a con- 
tinuing policy  of  destabilisa- 


tion and  Isolationism  against 
Vietnam,  these  countries  ac- 
tively supported  the  Khmer 
Rouge,  providing  military, 
ffrumrfai  and  political  aid.  It 
was  only  in  1990  that  the  US 
withdrew  its  political  support 
for  the  Khmer  Rouge-backed 
representative  to  the  UN. 

The  consequences  are  that 
Gairthnriifl  has  suffered  an  al- 
most continuous  guerrilla 
war  since  "toe  killing  fields" 
were  exposed  by  toe  Vietnam- 
ese; hundreds  of  thousands 
have  died  and  continue  to  die. 
While  other  countries  in  the 
region  are  experiencing  rapid 
development,  Cambodia  is 
only  just  emerging  from  Its 
Isolation. 

Peter  Campbell 
56  Haverstock  HIU, 

London  NW3  2BH. 

IlCK  Cumming-Bruce 
[writes  in  relation  to  the 
reported  capture  of  Pol  Pot 
“Never  before  has  a trial 
taken  place  of  toe  director  of 
genocide."  I draw  his  atten- 
tion to  the  trial  in  toe  early 
1960s  of  Adolf  Eichmann,  the 
Nazi  .administrator  of  the 
‘"Final  Solution",  wboxwas 
found  guilty  In  the  District 
Court  of  Jerusalem  of  “crimes 
against  the  Jewish  people”, 
an  Israeli  statutory  offence 
modelled  ion  the  definition  of 
genocide  contained  in  the 
Genocide  Convention  of  1948. 
Roger  O’Keefe. 

Magdalene  College. 
Cambridge  CB3  0AG. 


No  fellowship 

I AM  baffled  by  Dr  Germaine 
Greer's  opposition  to  Dr 
Rachel  Padman’s  fellowship 
at  Newnham  College  (Row  at 
all-women  college  over  sex 
change  fellow,  June  24). 
Surely  Dr  Greer's  energies 
would  be  more  profitably 
directed  towards  seeking  to 
eliminate  the  anomaly  by 
which  modern  medicine  per- 
mits changes  of  gender,  while 
the  law  (along,  it  would  seem, 
with  Newnham  College  stat- 
utes) does  not 
Roger  Machin. 

Flat  4, 

Tudor  Court, 

63  Earls  Avenue, 

Folkestone,  Kent  CT20  2HA. 

QHOULD  we  infer  from  Dr 
^wGreer's  objection  that  she 
would  welcome  applications 
to  the  college  from  prospec- 
tive students  and  fellows  who 
are  now  living  happily  and 
succesfully  as  men,  having 
changed  their  gender  from 
toe  female  one? 

Andrew  Cope. 

190a  Lower  Morden  Lane, 
Morden. 

Surrey  SM44SS. 


G7  leaders  skirt  the  issues 


DENYING  women  the  right 
to  wear  trousers  not  only 
keeps  them  in  their  place  but 
also  places  practical  restric- 
tions (X-rated  opinions,  June 
24).  It  is  astonishing  therefore 
that  there  are  stfi]  schools  that 
forbid  girls  to  wear  trousers. 
Until  this  rule  Is  removed,  we 
will  not  have  a society  that 
values  women  as  equals. 

Polly  Bird. 

1 Downswood  Court, 

Abbots  Park.  Chester  GH14BF. 

I’M  NOT  at  an  Interested  in 
when  we  are  going  to  see  the 
present  G7  leaders  lining  up 
in  skirts.  Rather,  when  are  we 


Tatchell  on  sex  with  children 


ROS  Coward  (Why  Dares  to 
Speak  says  nothing  useful, 
June  23)  thinks  it  is  "shock- 
ing” that  Gay  Men’s  Press  has 
published  a book.  Dares  To 
Speak,  which  challenges  the 
assumption  that  all  sex  involv- 
ing children  and  adults  is  abu- 
sive. I think  it  is  courageous. 

The  distinguished  psycholo- 
gists and  anthropologists  cited 
in  this  book  deserve  to  be 
heard.  Offering  a rational,  in- 
formed perspective  on  sexual 
relations  between  younger 
and  olds:  people,  they  docu- 
ment examples  of  societies 
where  consenting  inter -gener- 
ational sex  is  considered  nor- 
mal, beneficial  and  enjoyable 
by  old.  and  young  alike. 

Prof  Gilbert  Herdt  points  to 
the  Sambia  tribe  of  Papua 
New  Guinea,  where  all  young 
boys  have  sex  with  older  war- 
riors as  part  of  their  initia- 
tion into  manhood-  Far  from 
being  harmed.  Prof  Herdt 
says  the  boys  grow  up  to  be 
happy,  well-adjusted  hus- 
bands and  fathers. 

The  positive  nature  of  some 
child-adult  sexual  relation- 
ships is  not  confined  to  non- 


Western cultures.  Several  of 
my  friends  — gay  and 
straight  male  and  female  — 
had  sex  with  adults  from  toe 
ages  of  nine  to  13.  None  feel 
they  were  abused.  All  say  it 
was  their  conscious  choice 
and  gave  them  great  joy. 

While  it  may  be  impossible 
to  condone  paedophilia,  it  Is 
time  society  acknowledged 
the  truth  that  not  all  sex  In- 
volving child  ran  is  unwanted, 
abusive  and  harmful. 

Peter  Tatchell. 

Rockingham  Street 
London  SEl. 


Family  values 

IN  toe  past,  Conservatives 
have  been  very  vocal  in 
stating  that  children  need 
fathers.  Now  Cedi  Parkinson 
is  chairman  of  toe  Conserva- 
tive Party.  What  will  the 
party  think  of  a father  who 
never  sees  his  child  (Wheen’s 
World,  June  25)? 

David  Baxter. 

22  Balmoral  Close. 

BiHericay,  Essex  CMu  2ifT. 


going  to  see  G7  leaders*  hus- 
bands posing  for  a jolly  photo- 
call before  a chatty  lunch? 
That  would  be  a turning  point. 
Sarah  CawkwelL 
32  Highbury  Hm, 

London  N5 1AL. 

CONVENTIONAL  dress 
codes  don't  exist  only  to 
keep  women  in  their  place. 
What  would  happen  if  a male 
QC,  teacher,  policeman,  Tony 
Blair  or  Bill  Clinton  turned 
up  for  work  In  a skirt? 

Harry  Dixon. 

1 Kellway, 

Rainford, 

St  Helens  W All  8AX. 


A Country  Diary 


Sir  Robin  as  Mr 
Aitken’s  batman 

I AGREE -with  Hugo  Young 
(Commentary,  June  24)  that 
the  downfall  of  Jonathan  Ait- 
ken  underlines  how  unwise  it 
was  of  Sir  Robin  Butler  to 
agree  to  toe  then  prime  minis- 
ter's request  to  advise  on  the 
Aitken  affair.  Inevitably,  Sir 
Robin  was  used  by  Jonathan 
Aitken  to  exonerate  him  from 
the  charges  made  by  the 
Guardian. 

When  Sir  Robin  appeared 
in  front  of  the  Treasury  and 
Civil  Service  Sub-Committee 
on  March  8, 1995  to  justify  his 
involvement,  I asked  him 
whether  he  would  act  in  the 
same  way  again.  He  replied: 
"Yes."  But  surely  one  lesson 
to  be  learnt  from  what  hap- 
pened is  that  the  Cabinet  Sec- 
retary is.  as  Hugo  Young 
says,  “wholly  unequipped  for 
judgment”  on  these  kinds  of 
Issues,  and  should  never  be 
asked  again  to  get  involved. 

I am  less  sure  than  Hugo 
Young  that  the  office  of  Cabi- 
net Secretary  ought  to  be 
combined  with  being  in 
charge  of  the  Civil  Service. 
These  are  two  very  different 
jobs,  one-being  to  act  on-be- 
half of  toe  Prime  Minister 
and  Cabinet,  toe  other  to  be 
top  manager  and  constitu- 
tional guardian  of  toe  Civil 
Service.  Arguably  toe  first 
function  is  always  given  pri- 
ority, probably  to  toe  disad- 
vantage of  toe  second. 

Giles  RadiceMP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SWl  A OAA. 


Stub  it  out 

IT  is  irresponsible  and  non- 
sensical for  the  British  Med- 
ical Association  to  call  for 
health  authorities  to  sue 
tobacco  manufacturers  so 
that  the  treatment  given  to 
those  suffering  from  smoking- 
related  diseases  may  he 
funded.  This  line  of  thought 
cannot  be  justified  and  thus 
should  be  completely  ignored. 

Why  has  to  ere.  been  no  con- 
comitant call  for  alcohol 
brewers  to  be  sued  in  order  to 
fund  treatment,  for  example, 
for  cirrhosis  of  the  liver?  Is 
litigation  to  be  commenced 
against  vehicle  manufactur- 
ers to  assist  toe  many  who 
find  themselves  in  hospital  as 
a result  of  road  accidents? 

Surely  it  would  be  wiser  to 
use  some  of  the  phenomenal 
revenue  from  the  sale  of 
tobacco  products  to  aid 
healthcare  in  this  area?  Un- 
like the  BMA’s  advice,  this 
proposal  Is  not  a non-sequi- 
tur.  Let  us  hope  in  future  the 
BMA  cogitates  correctly. 
Christopher  Bleakley. 

30  Ashenhurst  Court, 
Bracknell  Drive, 

Manchester  M9  SHF. 


WmON-LE-WEAR,  Co  Dur- 
ham: Spectacular  genitals  con- 
firmed the  insect's  Identity  — 
improbably  large,  scarlet, 
curled  over  its  back  like  a 
scorpion's  tall  and  equipped 
with  a formidable  daw:  it 
could  only  be  a scorpionfiy. 
This  afternoon’s  humid,  over- 
cast conditions  were  perfect 
for  scorpionfiy  courtship  — a 
tricky  operation  made  easier 
by  the  male’s  use  of  its  dawed 
genitals  for  grasping  a mate 
while  he  diverts  her  attention 
with  a meal  of  regurgitated 
saliva.  This  bizarre  insect  is 
the  latest  colonist  of  a small 
island,  here  in  the  middle  of 
the  River  Wear,  that  I’ve  been, 
watching  since  it  first  ap- 
peared after  a flood  almost  a 
decade  ago.  When  the  water 
subsided  the  main  current 
had  changed  course,  .as  It 
must  have  done  countless 
times  In  the  past,  leaving  an 
island  of  coarse  gravel  just  20 
yards  long  and  a few  inches 
above  the  surface.  Within  a 
year  root  systems  of  water 
mint,  monkey  flower,  colt’s- 
foot,  creeping  thistle  and 
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horsetails  had  begun  to  bind 
and  stabilise  the  stones.  Every 
successive  flood  left  a layer  of 
mud  between  the  gravel,  pro- 
viding a seed  bed  for  plants 
that  trapped  more  particles 
and  pebbles  from  flood-water. 
Now  the  island  has  grown,  to 
half  an  acre  and  today’s  qui dc 
survey  revealed  over  80  differ- 
ent -plant  inhabitants.  Up- 
stream. where  the  island  takes 
toe  ton  force  of  winter  floods, 
pioneering  colonisers  still 
struggle  for  a foothold  an  bare 
gravel  Downstream  a rising 
layer  of  fertile  silt  is  develop- 
ing a meadow  flora  of  crane's- 
bill,  yellow  rattle,  meadow 
vetchUng,  purple  vetch,  mead- 
owsweet ' and  perforated  - St 
John’s  wort  This  lush  vegeta- 
tion teems  with  insect  life  — 
damsel  flies,  mayflies,  stone- 
flies,  aldexfUes  and  now  soar- 
pionflles.  Sooner  or  later  an- 
other major  flood  will  alter  the 
course  of  toe  river  again  and 
wash  - all  this  - away,  but  for 
now  this  evolving  Island 
grows  more  fascinating  with 
every  passing  year. 

PHJL  OATES 
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Diary 


Matthew  Norman 
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F anyone  about  to  fly 
a-om  Heathrow  wishes  to 
send  a sman  gift  after 
reading  what  follows,  I will 
not  argue — for  this  Is  a 
scam  of  snhltme  simplicity. 
In  a lunatic  attempt  to  over- 
come sterling's  buoyancy 
and  stay  competitive  with 
foreign  traders,  Heathrow’s 
duty-free  shops  are  offering 
travellers  generous  ex- 
change  rates  for  some  cur- 
rencies-With  Deutsch- 
marks, the  Economist 
reports,  the  nominal  rate  Is 
DM2-5  to  the  pound,  rather 
than  the  true  rate  of  almost 

2JBz  a bottle  of  Scotch  priced 

at  £10  costs  DM25  rather 
than  DM29.  That  saving  is  a 
small  benefit,  but  the 
beauty  ofthe  deal  is  that 
change  is  given  in  sterling. 
So  anyone  who  pays  with  a 
DM200  note  gets  back  about 
£70 — a few  pounds  more 
than  DM200  is  worth  at  the 
real  rate  of  exchange — 
along  with,  a free  bottle  of 
whisky.  It  win  be  fascinat- 
ing to  note  how  long  the 
scheme  survives  from 
today,  but  anyone  whodoe^ 
benefit  (and  regular  travel- 
lers could  do  very  nicely)  i» 
welcome  to  thank  Fleet 
Street’s  most  corrupt 
column  in  whatever  way 
they  choose  (no  coins). 


AND  so  to  the  letters  of 
Helen  Brtnton,  an- 
droid MP  for  Peter- 
borough. Today's  extract 
comes  from  missive  sent  in 
1990  by  Labour's  then  pro- 
spective parliamentary 
candidate  for  Faversham  to 
a senior  member  of  the  local 
party.  Helen  has  Just  come 
back  from  a meeting  with 
employment  spokesman  Mr 
Tony  Blair,  and  Is  flushed 
with  success.  She  asked  two 
questions,  and  "then  on  to 
the  buffet  and  booze  (need  to 
be  dignified  now  and  let 
them  come  to  me).  1 decided 
not  to  rush  up  to  Tony  B; 
didn’t  need  to;  he  made  a 
beeline!!  We  absolutely  hit 
it  off  As  In  house  an  fire. 

His  words:  Tt  is  so  great  to 
meet  a PPC  of  such  quality. 
Pm  really  looking  forward 
to  working  with  you  in  the 
House!*  ” Ah,  such  pro- 
phetic words.  Tomorrow, 
Helen  further  congratu- 
lates herself,  and  gives  her 
verdict  on  a fellow  PPC. 


ONthe  12th  floor  of  Ca- 
nary Wharf,  Tele- 
graph newspaper  li- 
brarians consider  selling 
tickets  to  an  entrancing 
new  sideshow.  There,  side 
by  side  in  the  comer,  are 
our  old  friends  theHamil- 
tans.  Bless  their  hearts,  the 
Hammies  have  been  there 
most  of  the  Wfeekv  ploughing 
through  cuttings  files  in 
research  for  what  is 
vaguely  described  as  "a 
book  on  women”.  Regard- 
less of  whether  Christine’s 
role  mod'";  Sheri  Lewis 
(erstwhile  senior  partner  of 
Lamb  Chop)  is  featured,  we 
deplore  the  rudeness  of 
Telegraph  staff —senior 
Journalists,  alas,  bracketed 
together  with  young  hms — 
seen  wandering  round  the 
library  ostentatiously  hold- 
ing their  nosesJPoor  show. 


M BOOST  for  the  motor- 
ing  industry  comes 
-a.  where 

British  cars  ap  - ^s  again, 
for  the  first  time  since  the 
1960s.  the  trendtest  things 
on  four  wheels.  Or  rather 

three.  Cosmopolitan  relates 
that,  rather  than  go  for  Jags 
or  anything  naff  like  that, 
the  Viennese  have  become 
besotted  with  the  Reliant 
Robin,  and  whizz  around 
the  boulevards  in  them 
without  pause.  Hopes  that 
they  might  also  be  prepared 
to  take  Jasper  Carrott  have 
yet  to  be  realised. 


I AM  intrigued  by  a 

rumour  that  Peter  Stotb- 
ard,  the  editor  of  the 
Times,  is  being  considered 
for  the  post  of  ambassador 

to  America.  According  to  a 
source  at  the  limes,  it  is 
this  possibility  which  ex- 
plains Mr  Murdoch’s 
renewed  interest  in  Paul 
Dacre.the  mannerly  Daily 
Mall  editor  whose  habit  of 
digging  his  nails  into  his 
back  makes  him  an  onlfkely 
ambassador  to  anywhere 
but  Sketchleyland.  Stodgers 
rushed  over  to  New  York  at 
the  weekend  to  see  Mr  Tony 
Blair  at  theHarry  and  Una 
buffet,  but  the  two  are  al- 
ready acquainted:  it  was  he 
who  sold  the  Blairs  the 
Richmond  Crescent  house  .. 
they  have  Just  sold  for  such 
a splendid  profit!  - 1 


I AM  shocked  to  learn  of 
the  nickname  given  to 
Newnham  College,  home 
of  the  diverting  sex-change- 
d6n  argument,  by  snigger 
ers  at  Cambridge’s  mate- 
dominated  high  tables.  It  is 
the  Virgin  Megastore.  ■ 


Democracy  - the 
ultimate  Nl  weapon 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


S 


INN  £KiN,  an  the  fees 
of  it,  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve its  prairt/>aT  posi- 
tion had  been  strength- 
ened by  events  last  month  and 
this.  Some  of  its  people 
thought  their  leverage  was  im- 
proved. The  Orange  veto,  exer- 
cised  through  a weak  Conser- 
vative government,  was 
removed  by  the  Labour  land- 
riide.  The  party  itself  secured 
two  seats  in  the  election,  en- 
' fining  the  leaders  to  talk,  with 
whatever  hyperbole,  about 
their  "mandate”.  Then,  in 
Dublin,  a new  government-as- 
sembled around  Hanna  Fail, 
the  party  with  the  closest 
tribal  affinities  in  an  Incorrigi- 
bly tribal  land. 

There  were  also  fhnnghfs 
that  the  Labour  Govemmait 
would  be  more  amenable  to  the 
Republican  objective,  labour's 
last  Northern  Ireland  secre- 
tary. Roy  Mason,  is  widely 
remembered  as  the  most  obdu- 
rate holder  of  the  since 
the  new  troubles  began.  30 


years  ago.  Unionists  still 
revere  him.  But  New  Labour, 
with  its  appetite  for  break- 
throughs and  Its 

strand  of  aD-Irdand  empathy, 
might  be  expected  to  the 
prevailing  nuances  in  Sinn 
Fein’s  direction. 

Surf  prophecies  have  been 
proved  wholly  in  error.  Far 
from  Sum  Fein  being  in  any 
way  embraced,  recent  events 
have  exposed  the  party  as  ever 
more  isolated  This  was  foe 
context  to  which  the  Prime 
Minister  made  his  statement 
yesterday,  which  used  the 
post-election  state  cf  politics 
fix-  the  purpose  of  renewing 
foe  momentum  behind  the  pol- 
icy that  John  Major,  In  Ins 
constructive  phas»  began.  If  a 
the  only  policy  a British  gov- 
ernment ran  sensibly  conduct. 
What  it  becomes,  in  Blair's 
hands,  is  not  a test  cf  original- 
ity but  OT  renewal. 

What  he  hag  firing  so  far  is 
the  work  of  a very  reasonable 
politician.  Every  stand  he  has 
taken  reeks  of  the  most  obvi- 
ous good-sense,  sweeping  aside 
the  obfuscations,  the  encrusted 
complexities,  foe  Lmpossibilist 
scenarios  with  which  all  con- 
cerned have,  for  so  long,  felt 
obliged  to  freight  the  uniquely 
mesmerising  problems  of 
Northern  Ireland. 

IBs  opening  move  was  to  fly 
to  Belfast  and  assert  the  pri- 
macy of  consent,  while  offering 
foe  prognostic  that  such  con- 


sent would  not  yield  a united 
Ireland  in  his  life-time.  This 
was  foe  abandonment  of  an  old 
shibboleth,  and  was  accounted, 
on  those  grounds,  daringly 
pro-UnionisL  it  was  a terribly 
abrupt  thing  to  say,  to  politi- 
cians whose  own  linguistic  ab- 
solutism does  not  easily  toler- 
ate other  people’s.  But  it 
cleared  foe  air  cf  a notion  fo»f 
was  probably  more  futile,  and 
certainly  more  damaging,  flym 
Clause  Four.  Blair  was  telling 
Sinn  Fein  to  abandon  its 
mustops. 


His  next  move  was  equally 
straightforward  in  the  opposite 
direction:  to  resume  explor- 
atory conversations  at  official 
level  with  Sinn  Fein,  with  ■ 
view  to  re-launching  the 
search  for  a permanent  peace. 
This  was  an  obvious  initiative, 
but  then  it  was  followed  by  an- 
other, which  was  less  obvious 
and  would  not  have  been  con- 
templated by  predecessor. 

In  alliance  with  Dublin, 
Blair  refused  to  let  the  killing 
of  two  policemen  in  Lurgan 
kill  off  foe  process,  and  in  so 
doing  he  asserted  the  suprem- 
acy of  his  own  political 
strength  over  that  of  foe  IRA. 
Even  if  John  Major  had 
wanted  to  do  Umt,  v»ip  political 
weakness  would  have  made  it 
impossible. 

So  Lurgan.  from  being  an  ob- 
scenity designed  to  enhance 
IRA/Sinn  Fein,  adds  to  their 
isolation.  Every  half-friend 


they  ever  had  has  rejected 
them  in  favour  of  the  orthodox 
politics  which  the  new  regime 
has  the  power  to  conduct.  In 
particular,  the  US  position, 
swayed  by  a British  leader  to 
whom  the  Clinton  people  can 
unambiguously  relate,  is  more 
hostile  to  Sinn  Fein  than  It  has 
been  for  years,  in  Dublin,  poli- 
ticians cf  every  stripe  tine  up 
in  mare  unanimous  condem- 
nation than  they  bare  assem- 
bled before. 

The  election,  moreover. 
recruited  another  ally  to  the 
logic  cf  Blair’s  resuscitation  of 
parallel  decommissioning,  the 


arms  policy  which  Patrick 
Maybew  eased  the  reluctant 
Trades  into.  Although  David 
Trimble,  the  Ulster  Unionist 
leader,  offered  some  sceptical 
rumbles  yesterday,  he  as- 
sented to  be  part  cf  the  critical 
mnsjt  tbat  Blair  is  assembling 
behind  the  timetabled  policy 
which  he  most  earnestly  lays 
down.  Liberated  from  the  Pais- 
ley menace,  having  survived 

thp  threat  of  him  on  May  1, 

Trimble  can  afford  to  be  a little 
more  relaxed  in  foe  cause  of  a 
process  that  stands  just  a 
chance  of  becoming  the  main- 
stream politics  of  Ulster. 

What  we  have  is  a new  poli- 
tician, addressing  this  old.  im- 
penetrable problem  with  the 
assistance  cf  a mandate  for 
renewal,  and  using  the  thirty 
massive  political  energy  at  his 
command.  An  is  as  the  books 
of  democracy  say  it  should  be, 
further  assisted  by  the  wel- 
come decision  of  foe  Hague 
Conservatives  yesterday  not  to 
use  Ulster  as  their  first  field  of 
experiment  in  hard-line  right- 
wingery.  WHl  it  work? 

In  Ulster,  logic  and  reason 
are  quite  unlikely  to  be 
enough.  They  never  have  been 
before.  Blair  has  already 
learned  that  he  faces  the  kind 
of  enemy  which  nothing  in  his 
make-up  prepares  him  for.  He 
was,  I understand,  quite  jok- 
ingly shocked  by  the  Lurgan 


killings,  wminp  three  days 
after  what  he  rightly  regarded 
as  a gesture  of  openness  and 
explanation  to  Sinn  Fein,  in 
the  form  of  written  undertak- 
ings about  the  state  of  play  be- 
tween them,  such  as  more 
case-hardened  British  govern- 
ments have  previously  tended 
to  rate  less  highly  than  the 
mire  cf  ambiguity.  Moving  out 
of  the  seminar-rooms  of  Oppo- 
sition, in  which  foe  political 
culture  of  Northern  Ireland 
abounds,  a leader  discovers 
harsh  realities. 

What  perhaps  Blair  has 
alongside  his  relentless  logic, 
however,  is  a rare  opportunity 
to  mobilise  popular  power.  The 
option  for  Sum  Fein  to  disen- 
gage from  the  provisional  IRA, 
and  become  a credibly  political 
organisation,  has  seldom 

pressed  upon  it  more  starkly. 

To  this  end.  it's  regrettable 
that  the  Blair  people  didn’t 
have  their  feet  firmly  enough 
under  the  table,  in  the  early 
days  cf  power,  to  let  Messrs 
Adams  and  McGuinness  make 
a base  in  the  Palace  erf  West 
minster.  If  politics  is  to  be  U1 
ster’s  salvation,  it’s  crazy  to 
scorn  elected  politicians,  one 
of  whom  remains,  however  un- 
appealing he  often  sounds  to 
the  English,  the  best  hope  for 
peace  rather  than  war  in  the 
councils  of  Sinn  Fein. 

Nothing  of  real  permanence 
can  occur  until  Sinn  Fein 
makes  that  choice.  The  best 
one  can  say  is  that  this  is  a 
moment  when  the  objective 
circumstances  crowd  crusb- 
ingly  in.  It  is  not  impossible  to 
reach  a negotiated  framework 
for  a political  settlement  in 
Northern  Ireland,  in  which  the 
voice  of  the  people,  expressed 
through  a referendum,  con- 
signs Sinn  Fein  to  margin 

That’s  the  political  force 
Blair  is  trying,  with  all  due 
haste,  to  mobilise.  It’s  foe 
weapon  of  democracy:  a long 
shot,  but  one  a new  leader 
cannot  but  believe  In. 


It's  obvious  from  the  Aitken  case,  argues  Alan  Rusbridger,  that  Britain’s  libel 
laws  urgently  need  radical  reform,  so  they  can’t  be  abused  by  powerful  fraudsters 

Burdened  with  proof 


A STRANGE  silence 
has  fallen  over 
The  Friends  of 
Jonathan  Aitken. 
The  voices  which 
crowded  the  airwaves  two 
years  ago  to  savage  the  Guard- 
ian are  suddenly  quiet  Only 
dear  old  Paul  Johnson  — who 
never  once  turned  up  in  court 
and  who  has  never  sought 
evidence  which  might  conflict 
with  his  pathological  preju- 
dices — still  stumbles  on  In 
Mind,  splenetic  faith.  - 

The  Friends  should  proba- 
bly be  left  in  peace  to  come  to 
terms  with  their  personal  be- 
trayal But  we  should  not  for- 
get their  chorus  of  vitriol  at 
the  time  their  fallen  hero  first 
brandished  his  rusty  sword  of 
truth."  We  should  not  - forget 
the  Archie  Hamiltons,  Ber- 
nard: Inghams  and  Roger 
Galas  who  once  tripped  over 
themselves  to  condemn  an 
overwheening  press  and  de- 
mand further,  draconian 
restrictions  on  its  freedom. 

We  shouldn’t  forget  them, 
because  there  can’t  be  much 
doubt  that  their  chorus  con- 
tributed to  foe  mood  of  debate 
as  a potentially  helpful  Defa- 
mation- BUI  wound  its  way 
fhnipgh  parliament  last  year. 
MP  after  MP  and  peer  after 
peer  denounced  foe  media  and 


killed  any  radical  amend- 
ments which  would  have  en- 
abled serious  newspapers  to 
do  an  unencumbered  Job  of 
reporting  areas  of  proper  pub- 
lic concern. 

That  was  the  backcloth 
against  which  the  judge  and 
the  Court  of  Appeal  acceded  to 
Aitken’fl  request  to  get  rid  of  a 
jury.  We  can  now  see  that  ploy- 
for  what  it  was:  the  con-trick 
of  a man  intending  to  lie  on 
oath,  who  wanted  to  engineer 
foe  most  favourable  audience 
tor  his  Res.  One  hopes  that  foe 
learned  judges  who  soberly 
agreed  with  this  gambit  now 
feel  a -twinge  of  unease. 

This  is  not  triumphaust 
rubbing  of  . salt  into  open 


wounds.  It  is  a reminder  of 
what  actually  happens  when 
newspapers  risk  a very  great 
deal  to  draw  attention  to  mis- 
deeds in  public  life.  The  num- 
ber of  people  who  come  to 
their  help  at  the  time  — be 
they  politicians,  judges  or 
even  fallow  Journalists  — is 
very  limited.  The  heat  of  the 
battle  is  usually  forgotten  in 
foe  resounding  applause  that 
greets  the  victory. 

The  Friends  now  sit  In  club- 
land shaking  their  hands  and 
asking:  “How  on  earth  did 
Jonathan  think  he  would  get 
away  with  it?”  The  answer  is 
very  simple.  Onr  libel  laws 
are  almost  perfectly  designed 
to  protect  a powerful  person 
with  a modest  talent  for  the 
plausible  lie.  For  a man  in 
serious  trouble,  it  was  worth 
thp  gamble. 

■Aitken  vs  Guardian  News- 
papers and  Granada  TV  is 
almost  an  object  lesson  in  bow 

foe  odds  favour -a  powerful 

fraudster,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  others.  Another  example 
was  itnTtiBslrpd  this  week  with 
foe  revelation  of  how  Bob 
Booth  by  — aided  by  a future 
Labour  Lord  Chancellor,  Ger- 
ald Gardiner  QC,  and  Arnold 
Goodman  — took  foe  equiva- 
lent of  £500.000  off  foe  Sunday 
Mirror  by  foe  simple  expedi- 
ent of  lying.  An  earlier  exam- 
ple was  the  way  in  which 
Aneurin  Bevan,  Morgan  Phil- 
lips, and  Richard  Crossman 
tied  on  oath  to  get  damages  off 
foe  Spectator  — again  with 
the  help  erf.  Goodman. 

In  America  and  many  other 
countries  the  Aitken  case 
would  probably  never  have 
come  to  court,  because  their 
laws  are  framed  to  encourage, 
rather  than  discourage,  news- 
papers in  the  exercise  of  fair 
scrutiny  of  people  who  choose 
to  go  into  public  life,  with  all 
its  privileges -and  responsibil- 
ities. Under  these  laws,  Aitken 
would  have  had  to  prove  mal- 
ice or  recklessness  before 
being  able  to  launch  an  action. 


That  is  precisely  what  be  did 
originally  claim  — only  to 
drop  it  midway  through  the 
interlocutory  hearings. 

It  is  high  time  that  some 
form  of  such  a public  figure/ 
public  interest  defence  was  en- 
shrined in  our  libel  law.  But 
there  is  annrtw  crucial  differ- 
ence between  foe  American 
and  the  English  laws.  In 
America,  it  would  have  been 
up  to  Aitken  to  prove  foe  story 
of  the  Rltz  was  untrue.  In 
Britain.  It  was  up  to  the 
Guardian  to  prove  the  story 
was  true.  That  reverse  burden 
of  proof  is  unique  in  English 
civil  law  and  is  viewed  with 
some  agtnn  ighmwit  by  other 
countries  with  a better-devel- 
oped sense  of  how  free  speech 
is  best  protected. 

If  Aitken  had  been  telling 
the  truth,  tt  would  have  been 
an  easy  matter  for  him  to 
prove  that  we  were  wrong.  He 
would  have  had  access  to  all 
foe  necessary  credit-card  data, 
booking  forms,  bank  accounts 
and  hotel  receipts  to  show  that 
he  and  his  family  were  where 
they  said  they  were.  The 

Guardian  would  have  been 
dead  in  foe  water. 

CONSIDER  how 
nearly  Aitken  got 
away  with  his  lie 
under  foe  present 
law.  The  one  thing 
we  were  sure  erf  was  that  he 
was  lying,  proving  it  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a judge  sitting 
alone  was  a different  matter. 
In  foe  end.  Aitken  was  only 
nailed  through  an  extraordi- 
nary paper  chase  as  we  tried 
to  reconstruct  the  movements 
of  three  people  one  weekend 
nearly  four  years  ago. 

Aitken’s  stray  depended  on 
his  wife,  Lolicia.  being  In 
Paris  on  foe  Sunday  at  lunch- 
time to  pay  his  bUL  Unpicking 
that  story  depended  on  identi- 
fying and  demanding  on  sub- 
poena telephone  logs,  brad 
bills,  receipts  and  credit-card 
records  — many  of  them 


abroad,  and  thus  beyond  any 
Jurisdiction.  The  great  break- 
through came  about  through 
pure  chance.  In  order  to  dis- 
prove Aitken’s  mother-in-law 
defence,  we  bad  to  get  Mrs 
A if  ken's  bill  from  the  Hotel 
Bristol  in  Geneva.  But  why 
would  any  foreign  hotel  want 
to  hand  over  records  to  a 
newspaper  which  might  in- 
criminate a client?  By  an  ex- 
traordinary stroke  of  luck,  the 
hotel  turned  out  to  be  In 
receivership,  with  a caretaker 
happy  for  our  reporter  to  look 
through  the  records. 

That  biD  blew  the  mother- 
in-law  defence  apart  and  also 
led  us  to  the  Amex  bflJ  (con- 
cealed by  Aitken),  the  car-hire 
agreement  and  the  BA  air 
tickets.  If  Lolicia  had  flown 
Swissair  we  would  still  have 
been  in  the  dark.  The  clinch- 
ing evidence  arrived  just  16 
hours  before  17-year-old  Vic- 
toria Aitken  was  due  in  the 
witness  box  to  perjure  herself 
on  her  father’s  behalf. 

Is  It  any  wonder,  in  the  light 
of  that  chapter  of  accidents 
and  coincidences,  that  Aitken 
thought  he  would  get  away 
with  it?  It  would  be  hard  to 
devise  a process  to  make  it 
more  difficult  or  more  expen- 
sive for  a newspaper  to  get  the 
evidence  to  prove  its  case.  The 
whole  system  is  the  greatest 

possible  disincentive  for  any 
editor  to  print  a stray  about  a 
dishonest  public  figure  which 
they  believe  to  be  true.  Why 
risk  it  when  it  could  cost 
millions  of  pounds  If  — 
through  bad  luck  or  lack  cf 
resources  — they  failed  to  find 
conclusive  proof? 

A number  of  distinguished 
libel  barristers,  from  Des- 
mond Browne  QC  to  Anthony 
Lester  QC  and  Geoffrey 
Robertson  QC,  believe  that  the 
burden  of  proof  should  be 
shifted  to  foe  plaintiff  Lord 
Lester  points  out  that  we  have 
inherited  a law  which  derives 
from  sedition  and  the  Star 
Chamber,  which  held  that  all 


libels  — true  or  not  — tended 
to  cause  a breach  of  foe  peace. 

Lord  Keith  of  Kinkel  appre- 
ciated the  problem  for  news- 
papers when  be  gave  bis  1992 
judgment  in  Derbyshire  CC  rs 
Times  Newspapers.  He  said: 
"Quite  often  foe  facts  which 
would  justify  a defamatory 
publication  are  known  to  be 
true,  but  admissible  evidence 
capable  of  proving  those  facts 
is  not  available.  This  may  pre- 
vent the  publication  of  mat- 
ters which  it  is  very  desirable 
to  make  public.*’ 

KEITH’S  words  are 
a precise  descrip- 
tion of  the  Guard- 
ian’s predicament 
over  Aitken.  A 
leading  academic  lawyer.  Pro- 
fessor Eric  Barendt,  of  Uni- 
versity College.  London,  ar- 
gues that  Keith’s  remarks 
“provide  a powerful  argu- 
ment for  reversing  the  pre- 
sumption of  falsity  In  defama- 
tion actions,  at  least  in 
actions  brought  by  public  offi- 
cials and  politicians”. 

This  may  seem  like  an  ob- 
scure piece  of  special  plead- 
ing over  an  arcane  aspect  of 
the  libel  laws.  It  is,  1 hope, 
more  than  that  If  newspapers 
are  right  to  expose  dishonest 
men  at  the  heart  of  govern- 
ment — and  no-one  (bar  Paul 
Johnson)  now  suggests  the 
Guardian  was  wrong  — then 
they  need  practical  help. 

A Labour  government  com- 
mitted to  reforming  the  cosy 
and  ineffective  codes  govern- 
ing life  at  Westminster  ought 
— in  foe  wake  of  Smith,  Ham- 
ilton and  Aitken  — to  ac- 
knowledge the  honourable 
role  that  the  media  have  in 
acting  as  a watchdog.  Meet 
other  western  countries  are 
new  far  ahead  erf  Britain  in 
rebalancing  their  information 
and  defamation  laws.  They  do 
not  have  newspapers  which 
are  markedly  less  responsible 
than  ours  as  a result.  Is  it  not 
time  to  catch  up? 


Please  cut  out 
the  contempt 
for  Croydon 


David  McKie 


I KNOW  this  may  sound  per- 
verse. but  I rather  like 
Croydon.  Yes,  that’s  Croy- 
don. Surrey,  the  town  with  all 
those  domineering  concrete 
gfcihc  from  the  I9GUs,  and  a 
dual  carriageway  screaming 
right  through  the  middle,  and 
all  the  Infrastructural  para- 
phernalia of  an  era  when  plan- 
ners decreed  that  traffic 
should  inherit  the  Earth,  while 
pedestrians  must  slink 
through  squalid  subways  be- 
neath il  A joke  town,  like 
Basingstoke,  Wigan.  Surbiton. 
Milton  Keynes.  A place  that 
civilised  people  sneer  at 
That’s  certainly  what  they 
did  on  Radio  5 rat  Tuesday 
morning,  reporting  on  Croy- 
don's plans  to  reflirbish  its 
image.  Croydon,  they  groaned: 
foe  sort  of  town  that  gives  even 
Gornji  Vakuf  a good  name. 
Most  famous  products  of  Croy- 
don? Kate  Moss,  Peggy  Ash- 
croft. Captain  Sensible.  {Per- 
haps they’re  too  young  to  have 
heard  of  David  Lean.)  What 
chortling  there  was  over  the 
office  block  near  East  Croydon 
station  which  looks  like  a pile 
of  threepenny  bits! 

It’s  not  a town  you  would 
ever  mistake  for  Athens.  Yet 
look  what  as  if  in  recompense 
for  past  obeisance  to  foe  motor 
car,  they  have  done  to  North 
End.  the  principal  shopping 
street.  The  traffic’s  been  ban- 
ished. On  a Saturday  morning 
it  is  frill  of  gossiping  groups, 
punctuated  by  street  entertain- 
ers you  actually  want  to  stop 
and  listen  to.  (They  have  all 
been  auditioned)  The  first 
shopping  precinct  in  C ros'd  on 
was  a failure,  except  as  a wind 
tunnel,  till  they  put  a roof  on 
it;  but  foe  Whitgift  Centre 
looks  better  and  works  better 
than  any  other  such  mall  I 
have  met  across  foe  nation. 
You  have  only  to  watch  foe 
eager  faces  of  shoppers  as  they 
hurry  out  of  foe  car  parks  to 
see  how  much  people  enjoy  it. 

Of  course  there  are  prob- 
lems: if  there  weren’t  they 
wouldn’t  have  needed  a Croy- 
don Partnership,  linking  the 
Labour  council  with  local  busi- 
ness and  voluntary  organisa- 
tions. to  superintend  foe  pro- 
ject, or  a Croydon  Marketing 
and  Development  Ltd  under 
chief  executive  Jan  Grasty. 
who  has  lived  in  Croydon  most 
of  her  life,  to  push  it  through. 

The  council  bad  hatched  an 
ambitious  economic  develop- 
ment plan,  but  local  businesses 
feared  that  it  wouldn’t  work 
unless  something  was  done  to 
improve  Croydon’s  image  and 
give  it  a greater  sense  of  iden- 
tity. Yet  much  of  the  knocking 
seems  to  came  from  those  who 
only  know  part  of  Croydon,  or 
have  never  been  there  at  all. 


Croydon  Ls  England's  eighth- 
biggest  city.  bi&$er  than  Brad- 
ford or  Nottingham,  it  has 
wonderful  parks.  Drive  east  on 
the  Addington  Road:  first 
there's  Loyd  Park,  expansive 
and  and  lovingly  manicured; 
then  Coambe  Wood,  fra  foe 
flowers,  with  a little  cafe  kepi 
by  a Chinese  couple  who  tot  up 
your  bill  on  on  abacus;  then 
Addington  Hills,  with  meadow- 
land  and  wandering  tracks  and 
wide-screen  views  — from 
Windsor  Castle  to  Epping  For- 
est and  on  to  Canary  Wharf  on 
a better  day  than  yesterday. 

Croydon  has  recently 
opened  a dream  of  a public 
library,  with  an  art-house  cin- 
ema. galleries,  museum  and 
cafe.  Across  hldeuus  Wellesley 
Road  are  the  Fairfield  Halls 
and  Ashcraft  Theatre,  with  the 
Warehouse  round  the  next  cor- 
ner. A vibrant  night  life  — 
restaurants,  clubs  — is  devel- 
oping. There’s  also  a Premier 
League  football  club  ifor  the 
moment)  in  Crystal  Palace  — 
plus  Wimbledon,  who  are  lodg- 
ers. Now  they  are  building  n 
tramway,  much  of  It  on  track 
isolated  than  traflllr,  Unking 
the  city  quickly  and  cleanly 
with  enchantments  like  Wlm 
blcdon  and  Beckenham. 

What  the)'  have  to  do  now  is 
to  capture  again  the  spirit 
which  lit  up  Croydon  in  the 
late  Victorian  era.  when  the 
town  won  an  old  and  weari- 
some battle  for  borough  status. 
The  annual  Ward’s  Croydon 
Directory,  which  for  years  had 
begun  with  the  sentence: 
"Croydon  is  a town  of  great 
antiquity”,  caught  the  belief  in 
progress  which  swept  through 
the  town  in  those  days.  "Be- 
sides possessing  other  and  more 
legitimate  claims  to  importance. 
Croydon  is  a town  or  great 
antiquity."  it  said  from  then 
on.  Recapturing  that  sense  nf 
progressive  independence  is 
especially  hard  for  place  like 
Croydon,  a city  within  a city. 

OWNS  thrive  better 
when  clearly  defined  and 
self-contained,  as  Croy- 
don still  was  in  foe  1880s. 
“Croydon"  — its  Mayor-pre- 
sumptive claimed  when  foe 
borough  charter  arrived  — “is 
as  old  as  the  metropolis  itself, 
and  can  boast  of  a history  and 
local  traditions  as  old  as  the 
City  of  London."  In  that  sense, 
today's  skyscape  of  concrete 
slabs  may  be  a blessing,  help- 
ing establish  that  Croydon  is 
somewhere  different,  not  just 
part  erf  the  sprawling  mass 
which  is  Greater  London. 

At  the  launch  on  Monday 
foe  council  leader,  Valerie 
Shallcross.  quoted  the  Athe- 
nian citizen's  pledge:  “We  have 
to  leave  foe  city  more  beautiful 
than  we  find  it"  But  you  have 
to  work  with  what  you  have 
got  Croydon  can  be  enhanced, 
but  it  can't  be  radically 
changed  from  the  pattern  set 
in  the  1960s.  Though  some  of 
the  concrete  blocks,  30  years 
on,  are  doomed  to  came  down, 
most  will  stay. 

Croydon  plans  to  floodlight 
them  nightly,  parade  them  as 
an  attraction,  local  excitement 
Radio  5 may  sneer,  but  Croy- 
donlans  should  be  proud. 


A new  business 
partner  for  £2399 

(Order  before  30th  June  and  receive  8Mb 
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Jacques-Yves  Cousteau 


fOP 


Voyager  beneath  the  silent  oceans 


I VERYONE  seems 
'to  carry  favourite 
images  of  Jacques- 
.Yves  Cousteau, 

I who  has  died  aged 
87.  The  lined  face,  the  red 
woolly  hat,  the  lean,  leathery 
man  of  the  sea  at  the  helm  of 
Calypso:  the  persuasive  ad- 
venturer with  a strangely  sad 
voice,  luring  viewers  into  the 
wonder  of  undersea  life;  the 
assured,  even  arrogant,  com- 
mercial entrepreneur;  the 
television  innovator;  the  envi- 
ronmentalist, prompting  the 
world's  leaders  to  take  res- 
ponsibility for  the  fixture  of 
the  planet;  the  creator  of  the 
Monaco  Oceanographic  Insti- 
tute and  of  enthusiastic  ma- 
rine life  societies  in  France 
and  North  America,  all 
marching  to  the  Cousteau 
drum. 

Yet,  even  collectively,  these 
provide  only  facets  of  Cous- 
teau the  persona,  the  media 
personality,  rather  than  of 
Jacques-Yves  himself.  For  the 
adventurous  Captain  — or 
Commander  (Legion  d'Hon- 
neur)  as  he  later  became  — 
was  a private  man  who  rarely 
revealed  his  deepest  thoughts 
or  his  real  hopes  and 
purposes. 

Brushing  with  death  many 
times,  he  carried  a lifelong 
regret  that  he  never  achieved 
his  early  ambition  to  become 
a stunt  pilot  This  was  mainly 
because  of  physical  problems 
and  injury,  sustained  in  the 
thirties,  when  he  barely  sur- 
vived a car  crash.  Had  the 
medics  had  their  way,  his 
most  damaged  arm  would 
have  been  amputated.  He 
fought  them  off  and  learned  to 
use  his  arms  again  by  swim- 
ming and,  later,  by  diving. 

Freed  by  the  neutral  buoy- 
ancy of  his  aqua-lung  (per- 
fected with  Emile  Gagnan  and 
patented)  Cousteau  declared 
himself  to  be  the  world’s  first 
astronaut,  of  inner  space.  He 
went  on  to  open  the  world's 
eyes  to  the  great  richness, 
fragile  elegance  and  vulnera- 
bility of  life  in  the  seas.  He 
did  more  than  any  other  to 
open  these  sensitive  regions 
up  to  a sometimes  damaging 
human  invasion. 

But,  as  Cousteau  would  say 
with  a sharp  look,  the  real 
damage  Is  being  done  by  pol- 
lution, dumping,  trawling  and 
mechanised  physical  disrup- 
tion. “Many  ecologists  and 
oceanographers  believe  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  undersea 
life:  1 am  not  so  pessimistic.'’ 

Cousteau  never  whole-hear- 


Birthdays 


Claudio  Abbado.  conductor, 
64;  June  Bridgeman.  former 
deputy  chair.  Equal  Opportu- 
nities Commission,  65; 
Hogues  Cuenod,  tenor,  96; 
Georgie  Fame,  singer,  54;  Dr 
Alexander  Fenton,  ethnolo- 
gist, 68;  Donald  Johnston, 
secretary-general,  OECD,  61; 
Prof  Ruth  Ejempson.  lin- 
guist, 53:  Syd  Lawrence, 
bandleader,  73;  Gordon 
McQueen,  footballer.  45;  Prof 
Sir  Alan  Peacock,  econo- 
mist, 75;  Nicholas  Polunln, 
environmentalist,  author.  88; 
Emma  Port  eons,  costume 
designer,  61;  Lord  Rawlin- 
son,  QC.  former  Conserva- 
tive Attorney-General.  78; 
Philip  Sawford.  Labour  MP, 
47;  Philippe  StrelfF,  racing 
driver,  42;  Colin  Wilson, 
author,  66;  Marta  Zabaleta- 
Hinrlchsen,  writer,  econo- 
mist anthropologist  60. 


He  called  himself 
the  world’s  first 
astronaut  of  inner 
space  and  went  on 
to  reveal  the 
fragile  elegance 
and  vulnerability  of 
life  in  the  seas 


tedly  embraced  the  cause  of 
environmental  science  and 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  in 
spite  of  having  founded 
underwater  archaeology  as  a 
serious  science,  professional 
oceanographers  tended  to 
regard  him  largely  as  a show- 
man. In  spite  or  his  work  in 
sea-bed  laboratories,  marine 
ecologists  saw  him  as  an  ex- 
ploiter. Many  serious  envi- 
ronmental scientists  were 
never  folly  convinced  that  he 
shared  their  values  and 
purposes. 

Yet  the  opening  sequence  of 
The  Silent  World,  with  the 
torches  of  its  undersea  explor- 
ers descending  into  the  black- 
ness of  the  deep  — Aimed  by 
Cousteau  in  1956  and  a win- 
ner of  the  Cannes  Grand  Prlx 
— was  a profound  and  beauti- 
ful revelation. 

It  was  an  experience  of 
such  deep  Inner  spirituality 
that  it  seemed  almost  reli- 
gious. A beacon  of  enormous 
power  for  good  was  switched 
on— an  event  that  belongs  to 
Jacques-Yves  because,  with- 
out his  daring  and  creativity, 
it  would  not  have  happened. 
Yet  the  beacon  has  somehow 
never  focused  critically  on 

Hip  pngimnmwihil  insjnaitjy. 

ities  of  politics  and 
commerce. 

For  more  than  three  de- 
cades, Cousteau's  personal 
fame  opened  the  doors  to  po- 
litical and  industrial  leaders 
throughout  the  world.  He 
often  spoke  of  the  problems 
and  pressures  on  marine  life, 
but  he  never  rallied  public 
pressure.  Cousteau  was  al- 
ways moving  on  to  new  ideas, 
to  the  next  project,  film, 
location. 

I Nth  is,  perhaps,  he  was 
no  more  than  a realist 
Once  the  international 
enterprises  were  deal- 
ing in  marine  equip- 
ment and  in  promotion,  they 
took  the  helm.  Cousteau  often 
emphasised  that  he  was  self- 
financing,  although  there 
were  times  when  he  accepted 
support  for  his  films  and  tele- 
vision adventures. 

For  most  of  foe  100  films  he 
conceived,  photographed  and 
directed  and  for  his  television 
documentaries  and  foe  many 
research  and  underwater 
series  — he  more  than  paid 
his  own  way.  He  was  driven 
by  his  own  absolute  delight  in 
the  wonders  of  nature  and  foe 
need  to  record  them  before 
they  were  degraded  or 
destroyed. 


Sue  Sumii 


A man  in  his  element . . . T was  instantly  entranced  by  what  lay  beneath  the  opacity  of  the  surface.’  Jacques-Yves  Coustean  in  his  diving  vessel.  Sea  Flea  photograph  fld>  schulke 


Jacques-Yves  revelled  in 
his  gifts  for  innovation,  and 
in  the  excitement  of  dreaming 
up  new  visualisations  of  real- 
ity, which  he  would  then 
transform  into  a form  in 
which  they  could  be  widely 
shared.  Somehow  he  managed 
to  retain  foe  wonder  and  curi- 
osity of  a child,  combining  it 
with  the  skills  of  an  innova- 
tive engineer. 

Even  when  foe  acumen  of 
the  entrepreneur  was  upper- 
most, he  remained  charming 
and  entertaining. 

Some  of  this  is  in  his  back-' 
ground.  Jacques-Yves  was  foe 
third  son  of  a lawyer  who, 
before  foe  first  world  war. 
worked  for  an  American  fran- 
cophile millionaire  and,  after 
that  war,  for  “the  richest  and 
handsomest  unmarried  New 
Yorker".  Jacques’s  mother 
came  from  a long  established 
fondly  of  wine  merchants. 

The  Cousteau  family  trav- 
elled widely  at  a time  when, 
as  Jacques-Yves  recalled, 
“travelling  was  not  easy”.  But 
the  children  were  brought  up 
in  an  environment  In  which 
large  yachts  and  long  Jour- 
neys were  the  norm.  Cous- 


teau's earliest  memories  were 
dominated  by  a fascination 
for  the  sea.  He  was  neither  as 
strong  nor  as  athletic  as  his 
two  brothers  and  was  never 
academically  inclined. 

He  learnt  to  swim  and  dive 
and,  by  20,  he  had  overcome 
his  initial  physical  disadvan- 
tages. His  car  accident  led  to 
further  serious  therapeutic 
swimming,  to  the  wearing  of 
pearl  diver’s  goggles  — and 
his  first  realisation  of  the  hid- 
den richness  of  underwater 
life.  “Few  men  know  what 
shapes  their  lives.  But  1 was 
Instantly  dazzled,  entranced, 
by  what  lay  beneath  the  opac- 
ity of  foe  surface,”  he  wrote. 

That  he  chose  to  train  as  an 
engineer  and  enter  the 
French  Navy  seems  Inevita- 
ble. Underwater  photography 
became  almost  an  obsession, 
shared  by  Simone  Melchior, 
the  daughter  of  a wealthy 
family,  whom  he  married  in 
1937. 

The  second  world  war 
fouDd  him  trapped  in  Toulon 
as  gunnery  officer.  Leaving 
him  relatively  free  to  Investi- 
gate scuba-diving.  His  main 
concern  was  to  develop  equip- 


ment that  would  allow  cam- 
era-bearing “menflsh”  to 
move  freely  underwater  for 
substantial  periods  of  time. 

Existing  compressed  air 
systems  were  poor  and  haz- 
ardous. Cousteau  developed 
an  oxygen  re  breathing  sys- 
tem, hut  after  two  nearly  fatal 
accidents  abandoned  foe  idea. 
His  experiments  with  flexible 
pipes  and  air  pumped  from 
the  surface  were  no  less  dan- 
gerous and  it  was  not  until  he 
met  Emile  Gagnan  in  1942, 
that  foe  aqualung  began  to 
taK£~sfiap£r 

Gagnan  had  invented  a 
compact  valve  for  engines 
which,  during  foe  war,  ran  on 
synthesis  gas. 

Using  this,  which,  after 
dangerous  underwater  acro- 
batics, resulted  in  a balanced 
neutral  buoyancy  with  uni- 
form gas  flow  whatever  the 
diver’s  attitude  and  depth,  the 
pair  produced  a novel  back- 
pack and  mask. 

Cousteau  dived  to  60  feet  for 
several  minutes  in  1943  and 
the  era  of  the  aqua-lung  was 
born.  The  design  became 
standard.  In  1945  these  activi- 
ties led  to  the  establishment 


Saga  of  ‘village  people’ 


Jackdaw 


Eeo-fashion 

CAN  the  fashion-conscious 
have  an  eco-conscience?  De- 
signer Isaac  Mizrahi  would 
probably  say  yes,  given  that 
the  dresses  in  his  fall  sea- 
son are  accented  with  recy- 
cled furs.  So  would  Giorgio 
Armani — he  created  the 
hemp  tux  Woody  Harrelson 
wore  to  this  year's  Oscars. 
But  pose  the  question  to  envi- 
ronmental purists  and  theyH 
fall  you  that,  for  the  most 
part,  the  catwalk  is  a rral  dog 
when  it  comes  to  eco-friendli- 
ness,  and  if  you  truly  want  an 
outfit  that  matches  your 
green  sensibilities,  buy  used. 
Clothes  manufacturing 
wears  on  foe  planet  Twenty 


SUE  Sumii.  who  has 
died  aged  95,  was  a 
best-selling  novelist 
and  a celebrated  cam- 
paigner for  foe  rights  of  Ja- 
pan’s oppressed  minorities. 
Her  life  work.  The  River  With 
No  Bridge,  is  foe  saga  of  a 
family,  a kind  of  Roots  of 
Japan,  but  a highly  politicised 
one.  The  first  seven  volumes 
sold  8.3  million  copies.  Sumii 
was  working  on  the  eighth 
when  she  died.  The  book  was 
made  into  two  films  and  the 
first  volume  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English. 

The  first  part  of  The  Rtoer 
With  No  Bridge  was  published 
in  1961  and  was  highly  contro- 
versial in  its  time.  It  is  foe 


fi  ve  per  cent  of  foe  Insecti- 
cides used  globally  go  on  cot- 
ton plants,  grown  for  foe 
world's  most  popular  fabric. 
Synthetics,  like  polyester, 
are  made  from  petroleum 
products  and  are  nonbiode- 
gradable.  And  fabric- finish- 
ing processes  are  highly  toxic 
and  polluting. 

Mother  Jones  on  how  to  make 
your  wardrobe  enoiromentally 
friendly. 

Fool’s  gold 

WHEN  hundreds  of  Britain’s 
airmen  and  special  service 
troops  like  the  S AS  wentto 
war  in  the  Gulf  in  1991,  they 
each  wore  a special  money 
belt  next  to  the  skin.  In  each 
belt  were  20  British  gold 
sovereigns. 

Because  if  you're  in  trouble 
in  one  of  the  world's  wilder 
places,  there’s  still  nothing 
like  a real  gold  sovereign  to 
win  hearts  and  minds  to  per- 
suade the  locals  to  guide  you 
back  to  civilisation.  And  not 
just  in  the  wilder  places;  is 
there  anyone,  anywhere, 
whose  heart  does  not  beat  a 
little  faster  at  foe  thought  of  a 
pocket  full  of  jingling  gold 


story  of  a burakumtn  family 
in  a village  in  the  Nara  area, 
where  Sumii  grew  up.  To  this 
day  the  Japanese  prefer  to 
avoid  talking  about  the  bura- 
kumin (the  word  is  a euphe- 
mism meaning  "village 
people”).  For  centuries  these 
people  were  treated  as  un- 
touchables, not  for  their  race 
— they  are  pure  Japanese  — 
but  because  of  the  work  they 
did.  They  were  butchers, 
Leatherworkers  and  undertak- 
ers, Jobs  which  other  Japanese 
rejected  as  “defiling",  and 
were  known  as  eta  meaning 
“much  filth". 

The  River  With  No  Bridge 
documents  in  fictional  form 
the  hardships  of  growing  up 


coins?  The  sovereign  is  a coin 
with  a unique  place  in  British 
history. 

The  first  sovereigns  were 
minted  almost  exactly  500 
years  ago.  soon  after  Henry 
Tudor  had  defeated  Richard 
HI  at  the  battle  ofBosworth 
in  1485.  Henry  VH,  as  he  later 
became,  was  called  “the 
meanest  man  in  Europe”  (he 
took  the  crown  to  bed.  with 
him,  just  in  case)  but  to  be 
fair,  he  needed  to  be  mean. 
His  country  was  poo  rand 
ravaged  by  decades  of  civil 
war. 

Ho  w could  an  obscure 
Welsh  adventurer,  who  had 
won  the  crown  in  England 
with  his  sword,  impress  the 
major  superpowers  such  as 
France  and  Spain? 

The  answer  is  gold.  Henry 
dreamed  up  a massive  gold 
coin  and  decided  to  call  it  a 
sovereign.  It  carried  his  por- 
trait, and  it  was  worth  20  sil- 
ver shillings. 

Clearly  a man  who  could 
issue  a coin  like  like  that  was 
a long  to  be  reckoned  with. 
How  many  shillings  to  buy  a 
Ra Us-Royce?  From  Queste,  the 
Offical  Rolls  and  Bentley 
magazine. 


as  a burakumin  between  1908 
and  1924.  Kpji,  foe  youngest 
child,  encounters  dally  preju- 
dice at  school;  other  children 
refuse  to  share  the  communal 
water  bucket  with  him  for  fear 
of  contamination.  Firemen  re- 
fuse to  enter  a burakumin 
area,  so  foe  family  house 
burns  down. 

It  Is  a harrowing  story.  But 
as  the  boys  grow  up,  they 
begin  to  see  their  burakumin 
status  as  a badge  of  pride.  One 
joins  the  Levellers,  a buraku- 
mm  liberation  organisation 
founded  in  1922.  He  is  impris- 
oned and  unable  to  attend  his 
own  wedding.  Stubbornly,  his 
wife-to-be  takes  the  vows  next 
to  a screen  bearing  the  Level- 


Soho  sisters 

THE  women ...  in  foe  music 
of  the  1860s,  in  the  cabarets  of 
Berlin  in  the  1920s,  in  New 
York’s  Bowery,  the  home  of 
foe  burlesque  which  later 
gave  birth  to  the  striptease  in 
foe  1930s,  in  Cairn,  foemecca 
ofbelly  dancing  in  the  Arab 
world,  and  more  recently  in 
London’s  Soho,  are  certainly 
misplaced  objects  of  feminist 
sympathy.  These  are  strong, 
saucy  characters  who  do  not 
let  the  decadence  of  their 
trade  affect  their  personal 
dignity. 

Take  Luz  do  Fuego,  born 
Dora  Vivacqua,  the  Brazilian 
snake  dancer  who  defied 
moral  opinion  by  dancing 
naked  in  the  1950s.  She  de- 
clared: "women  must  be  fi- 
nancially and  emotionally  in- 
dependent A woman  who  can 
look  after  herself  can  look 
after  her  dreams  and  can 
make  her  ideas  happen.” 

Nlckle  Roberts,  a stripper 
in  Soho  throughout  the 
seventies,  gives  a stark  in- 
sight into  foe  complicity  of 
the  police  with  the  Maltese 
mafia  then  controlling  Soho’s 
sex  Industry.  She  is  also  an 


Celebrated Sue  Sumii 

lers’  declaration;  “In  recom- 
pense for  their  work  In  skin- 
ning animals,  they  were 
skinned  alive . . . We  who  have 
been  bom  of  this  Wood  are 
trying  to  become  human,  it  Is 
time  we  should  be  proud  of 
eta." 

Sumil’s  novel  inspired  sev- 
eral protest  movements 
among  the  burakumin  ami, 


advocate  of  women’s  political 
and  sexual  rights.  She  fled 
her  mind-numbing  job  as  a 
factory  worker  in  Lancashire 
in  1969.  “As  far  as  I was  con- 
cerned, straight  working  life 
was  acting  like  a doormat  So 
I rebelled  and  I consider  that 
working  as  a stripper  In  the 
sex  industry  gave  me  the 
chance  to  leave  behind  a life 
sentence  in  the  factories.” 
How  can  she  be  a victim,  she 
demands,  when  “victims 
can’t  survive  Soho?" 

Are  you  dancing? Literary 
Review  an  Stripping:  A His- 
tory of  erotic  dancing,  by  Lu- 
cinda JarretL 

Abaraday 

MARS:  You  film  to  think  of 
yourself  as  a sporty,  active, 
type,  anxious  to  boost  your  en- 
ergy while  on  the  run.  You 
hate  wasting  time  and  prefer 
instant  satisfaction  to  instant 
gratification. 

Twix:  Once  Is  never  enough 
for  you;  you  think  foe  best 
things  come  in  pairs.  You  can 
be  a smooth  talker  (that’s  why 
you  like  the  caramel),  but 
equally  you’re  game  for  ahit  of 
rough.  In  truth  you're  more  at 


of  foe  French  Navy’s  Under- 
water Research  Group  with 
COUSteau  as  its  commanding 
officer. 

During  the  war  the  activi- 
ties also  served  as  a cover  for 
intelligence  and  resistance 
operations.  Among  his  single- 
handed  sorties,  Jacques-Yves 
entered  foe  Axis  Naval  HQ  at 
Toulon,  where  he  photo- 
graphed secret  documents  in- 
cluding the  code  book  — ma- 
terial later  of  substantial 
value  to  foe  Allies.  But  Jac- 
ques’s brother,  Pierre,  who 
nainfeatiBa 'ever  more"  to  the 
right,  was  appointed  as  pup- 
pet editor-in-chief  of  Paris 
Soir  and,  after  VE  day,  was 
named  as  a collaborator.  He 
escaped  to  Italy  and  assumed 
a false  name.  Jacques-Yves 
got  travel  documents  for 
Pierre  and  his  family  and 
tried  to  persuade  them  to  es- 
cape through  Spain. 

To  foe  life-long  regret  of 
Jacques,  Pierre  refused.  He 
was  tried  as  a collaborator 
and  sentenced  to  death.  His 
wife  campaigned  against  the 
penalty  and  eventually,  the 
court  commuted  the  sentence. 
She  died  soon  afterwards 


particularly  when  the  book 
was  made  into  a film,  forced 
the  issue  into  foe  forefront  of 
public  debate.  She  herself  was 
not  a burakumin,  but  was  hor- 
rified by  the  Ill-treatment 
which  she  saw  around  her. 

Sumii  became  a writer  for 
Kbdansha,  a leading  Japanese 
publishing  house.  In  1919  but 
left  a year  later  in  protest 
against  what  she  saw  as  dis- 
crimination against  women 
workers.  She  met  Shigeru  In- 
ula, a farmer  and  writer  on 
agrarian  themes,  and  the  two 
formed  an  agrarian  writers’ 
movement  They  married  in 
1921.  In  foe  years  that  followed 
she  raised  four  children,  sup- 
ported her  asthmatic  husband 
and  did  the  farming,  while 
continuing  to  write. 

Her  first  novels,  written 
under  a variety  of  pen  names 
in  her  early  twenties,  were 
much  praised.  In  1954  she  won 
the  Malnlchi  Prize,  an  impor- 
tant literary  award.  Her  hus- 


home  with  a cup  of  tea  with 
your  mom. 

Flake:  You  appreciate  the 
finer  things  in  life.  One  of 
life’s  philosophers,  you  spend 
hours  contemplating  your 
Inner  child.  This  leaves  little 
time  to  express  the  man 
within. 

Yorlde:  A taste  for  the  fam- 
ous trucker’s  bar  instantly 
makes  you  one  of  the-boys. 
You  see  yourself  as  cool,  calm 
and  collected,  a man  who 


Evolved ...  with  Ethos 


from  a brain  tumour;  Pierre, 
released  after  12  years,  died 
early  of  cancer. 

These  tragedies  lay  in  the 
background  as  Jacques-Yves 
led  the  Underwater  Research 
Group,  dealt  with  mines,  in- 
vented underwater  lighting  of 
unprecedented  power  and  de- 
veloped techniques  for  colour 
cine  photography. 

Two  decades  later,  his  own 
family  encountered  tragedy 
as  his  son  Philippe,  an  accom- 
plished flyer,  began  to  take 
over  the  Cousteau  enterprises 
ln  foe  1970s.  making  great  use 
of  an  old  Catalina  flying  boat 
— the  Flying  Calypso  — as  a 
platform  for  expeditions  and 
photography.  Returning  from 
a test  flight  in  1979,  the  air- 
craft inexplicably  broke  up  on 
landing  and  Philippe  was 
killed. 

Cousteau  became  increas- 
ingly dependent  on  the  great 
organising  abilities  of  his  sur- 
viving son,  Jean-Michel,  in 
maintaining  the  Cousteau 
image. 

There  was  growing  public 
criticism  of  the  almost  circus- 
like nature  of  the  later  expedi- 
tions, of  the  abuse  of  marine 


band  died  in  1957.  But  it  was 
not  until  1961.  whensbe  was 
59,  that  the  first  volume  of  her 
celebrated  lifework  was  pub- 
lished to  instant  acclaim. 

Throughout  her  long  life, 
Sumii  was  outspoken  in  her 
criticism  of  any  kind,  of  dis- 
crimination, not  only  against 
the  burakumin.  Interviewed 
in  1992  at  the  age  of  90  an  the 
publication  of  the  seventh  vol- 
ume of  The  River  With  No 
Bridge , she  told  foe  story  of 
how,  when  Emperor  Meijl 
came  to  visit  her  village  In 
1908,  a farmer  scraped  out  foe 
Imperial  “sacred"  excrement 
from  the  lavatory  as  a souve- 
nir. "I  burst  out  laughing," 
she  said.  “The  Emperor  and  I 
both  empty  our  bowels  and  I 
felt  relieved  to  know  he  and  I 
are  bath  human!” 


Lesley  Downer 


Sue  Sumii,  writer,  born  4902; 
died  June  IB,  1997 


never  bites  off  more  than  he 
can  chew. 

Lion  Bar:  You’re  not  easy 
to  get  to  grips  with.  You  live 
for  the  moment  and  grasp 
every  opportunity  as  it  pre- 
sents itself.  You  wish  you 
were  a wild  thing,  but  at  heart 
you’re  justa  pussy  cat. 

You  are  the  chocolate  bar  you 
eat,  according  to  Esquire . 

Cyber  dentist 

CANT  face  a visit  to  your 
dentist?  Try  RK  Boyden  den- 
istry,  which  is  a drill-free 
zone.  This  friendly  dental  site 
invites  visitors  to  pose  ques- 
tions via  e-mail  to  a panel  of 
experts.  Current  answers 
cover  topics  from  tongue 
piercing  to  swallowing  tooth- 
paste, and  there’s  advice  on 
what  to  do  if  you're  allergic  to 
the  latex  in  the  dentist's 
gloves.  You  can  also  view  a 
tooth  movie  and  watch  a mo- 
lar rotate  in3D  space. 
http:/  /touno.eatalogcom/cgi- 
bin/  oar/dendst/ index,  html 
■Net 

All  change 

CHANGE  is  all  around  us. 
Some  changes  are  so  subtle 


mammals  and  exploitation  of 
primitive  people. 

Cousteau  repudiated  all 
criticism.  He  always  wrote 
books  about  his  films  and 
journeys,  hut  in  the  1960s 
began  to  assemble,  huge 
tomes,  collections  of  impres- 
sions a»4  warnings,  environ- 
mental Information,  folklore, 
futuristic  ideas,  typified  by 
the  Cousteau  Almanac.  His 
writing  could  be  highly  emo- 
tive but  did  not  satisfy  him:  "I 
want  to  write  the  music  for 
my  films”  — asbe  could  have 
done  — he  played  the  piano 
well. 

His  wife  Simone  died  in 
1990  and  in  1992  he  married 
Fran  cine  Triplet.  Yet  he  had 
written  that  adventurers 
should  never  marry,  for  they 
cannot  devote  enough  time  to 
family  responsibilities.  He 
also  said  that  whenever  he 
met  people  who  were  very 
serious  about  their  work,  he 
would  burst  into  laughter. 


Anthony  Tucker 


Jacques-Yves  Cousteau,  ocean- 
ographer, born  June  .11.  1910: 
died  June  25. 1997 


Death  Notices 


Jana,  agaa  «T  died  peacrtulty 
at  hoira  In  BoumvIUo,  Birmingham  on 
Tuesday  24m  Juno  In  the  cars  o>  iw  family 
and  eteaa  trtanda.  Mich  tovsd  mother  of 
CaSMdna,  daughter  of  Carol  and  Maurice 
and  stater  of  Paul.  She  was  a very  apodal 
parson  to  bU  who  knew  and  worked  with 
her.  She  lived  Ih rough  her  tong  limees  with 
rormtrtttttUo  courage.  She  Inspired  every- 
one she  worked  with,  particularly  at  Sally 
Oak  Coilegea  and  Birmingham  SutUomom. 
AJI  who  knew  Jane  will  Do  welcome  al  a 
celebration  ol  her  life  mat  wilt  take  piece  et 
Lodge  HID  Cnenvuortini.  Sally  Oak  at  1pm 
on  Wadneeday-2nd  July.  Family  dower* 
only  please,  cknadans  to  S<  May's  Hos- 
pice. in  Reddtetwm  Road.  Sefly  PadcBir- 
mlngham  B2S  7DA. 

STTMfML  Leonard  Senile,  died  tragically 
on  Tlmday  34tti  June.  Much  loved  oy  Un- 
ity and  blends.  Ha  will  be  greatly  missed. 
Fiaienl  service  S-Mpm-Vota.  France 


Birthdays 


BMAKPOR.  To.  EMohor  end  Jacqueline 
Into  rachMM  a son,  Ovie  Marcus  on  18th 
June-  1997  al  Si.  Mary's  hospital, 
Manchester. 

■To  place  your  airaineemem  telephone 
0171  7T3  45S7  Or  lax  OWi  713  4i»  between 
Bam  and  3pm  Mon-Fri. 


that  we  hardly  notice  them, 
some  are  so  enormous  that  we 
can  hardly  grasp  what  their 
final  consequences  may  be.  In 
this  period  of  great  flux,  some 
of  us  may  have  started  to  feel 
lost  or  uneasy  as  all  that  we 
have  relied  on  for  so  long 
shifts  and  loses  its  validity 
and  certainty.  Conventional 
philosophy,  science  and  reli- 
gion simply  do  not  go  far 
enough. 

Increasingly  people  are 
looking  at  the  world  around 
them  and  are  concerned  by 
what  they  see.  The  approach- 
ing millennium  seems  sym- 
bolic of  this  feeling  that  the 
old  order  is  on  the  way  out.  to 
be  replaced  by  the  new  and 
the  unkown.  We  may  be  llv* . 
mg  through  a revolution  or 
an  evolution. 

Is  a change  as  goad  as  a res:? 
asks  Ethos. 


Jackdaw  urants Jewels.  E-mail 
jackdtm^gutudian.ca.uk.;fax 
01  n-713  4366:  write  Jackdaw. 
The  Guardian,  IMFomngdon 
Road,  London  ECIR  3EK 


Hannah  Pool 
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Brown’s  pledge  for  jobless 


/.’■Uj, 


Notices 


JVS 


tff*t 


back  £3bn 
new  deal 


Rfcfmrd  Thoma» 

Economics  Conreapondent 

TOP  executives  from 
Britain's  leading  com- 
panies were  queuing 
up  yesterday  to  back 
the  Government's  welfare- to- 
work  package,  after  the  Chan- 
cellor, Gordon  Brown, 
pledged  £3  billion  to  a “new 
deal”  for  the  unemployed. 

Welcoming  bosses  from 
more  than  40  blue-chip  Aims 
to  a breakCast  aimimft  with 
ministers  at  11  Downing 
Street,  Mr  Brown  promised  to 
work  with  business  to 
“rebuild  the  welfare  state 
around  the  work  ethic". 

He  called  on  the  assembled 
businessmen  — including 
representatives  from  Abbey 
National,  Asda,  Boots,  Ford, 
Sainsbury  and  Jaguar  — to 
join  a “national  crusade  to 
deal  with  what  many  people 
see  as  the  threat  of  an  under- 
class  In  our  society”. 

The  £3  billion,  raised  by  a 
windfall  tax  on  the  privatised 
utilities  due  to  be  unveiled  in 
Wednesday’s  Budget,  will  be 
targeted  at  250.000  under-25s 


who  have  been  out  of  work  far 
more  six  months. 

The  Chancellor  assured  the 
summit  that  young  people 
who  rejected  one  of  the  four 
options  — work  in  the  private 
sector  with  a £60-a-week  sub- 
sidy, full-time  education  or 
training,  volunteer  work,  or 
time  on  a new  environmental 
task  force  — would  be  dealt 
with  firmly. 

“There  will  .be  no  fifth  op- 
tion for  young  people,  staying 
at  home  doing  nothing;"  he 
said.  “We  are  prepared  to  be 
tough  where  necessary  to  get 
young  people  back  into  the 
working  environment."  Ob- 
jectors could  see  their  bene- 
fits slashed  in  half:  Mr  Brown 
suggested  in  a BBC  interview. 

Reacting  to  corporate  con- 
cerns^ about  the  job-readiness 
of  people  in  the  target  group, 
the  Chancellor  and  David 
Blanket!,  Secretary  of  State 
for  Education  and  Employ- 
ment, announced  that  aH  par- 
ticipants would  have  to  pass 
through  an  initial  “gateway", 
designed  to  equip  youngsters 
with  basic  work  and  social 
skills-  A £750  training  allow- 
ance will  also  be  available  to 


help  participants  gain  formal 
qualifications,  and  firms  hir- 
ing older  workers  who  have 
been  , jobless  for  more  than 
two  years  will  be  offered  a 
£75-a-week  incentive. 

Neville  Simms,  group  chief 
executive  at  the  construction 
services  group  Tarmac,  said 
his  company  would  give  the 
Government's  initiative  its 
fidl  support 

Stan  Mendham,  head  of  the 
Forum  of  Private  Business, 
Said  small  firms  could  els*? 
reap  some  rewards  from  the 
programme.  ‘There  are  prob- 
lems in  the  detail.”  he  paid, 
“for  example,  the  fact  thy* 
people  cant  get  £60  a week  to 
set  up  their  own  business  — 
but  this  is  a welcome  relief 
after  the  arrogance  erf"  the  last 
government." 

Pilot  projects  on  the  new 
schemes  will  begin  in  Janu- 
ary. which  will  then  be  rolled 
out  nationwide  in  April,  Mr 
Blanket!  said.  Ministers  are 
still  working  on  built-in  safe- 
guards against  employers 
who  lake  on  subsidised  work- 
ers and  fire  existing  staff. 

Sir  Peter  Davis,  chairman 
of  the  Prudential  Corpora- 
tion, who  is  heading  up  a 
business  advisory  taskforce 
on  welfare,  said  some  job 
losses  were  inevitable.  "Of 
course  we  don’t  want  to  see 
this  kind  of  replacement,  but 
in  the  real  world  it  is  bound 
to  happen  to  some  extent  We 
can't  be  too  dogmatic.” 

"We  need  employers  to  get 
behind  us,”  Mr  Blunkett  said. 
"We  Ignore  at  our  peril  the 
danger  of  an  pycind^d  genera- 
tion. Our  task  is  to  stop  this 
time  bomb  ticking  now  by  act- 
ing decisively  to  give  hope 
and  independence  to  those 
currently  dependent  on  the 
welfare  state.” 


Labour  now  owes 
us,  say  the  young 

Richard  Thomas  talks  to  the  sceptics 


THE  Government’s 
“welfare  to  work” 
breakfast  summit  in 
Number  11  yesterday  won 
over  some  high-powered 
business  doubters.  But  it 
will  take  more  mint 
Danish  pastries  to  woo  the 
second  group  of  deep  scep- 
tics — the  young  people 
who  are  supposed  to  benefit 
from  the  £3  billion  pack- 
age. 

"It  has  been  put  together 
by  monkeys,  people  who 
have  never  been  hungry  In 
their  lives,"  is  the  verdict 
of  William  Craig.  21.  cur- 
rently living  In  a Camber- 


well hostel  for  the  home- 
less. "It’s  a shambles." 

Mr  Craig  does  welcome 
the  fact  that  the  needs  of 
the  young  unemployed  are 
being  recognised,  but  is 
afraid  the  new  scheme  will 
Call  at  the  same  hurdle  as 
the  myriad  of  previous 
schemes:  low  expectations. 

"If  someone  wants  to 
study  politics,  what  Is  the 
use  of  them  painting  lamp- 
posts?” 

Kenisha  McGregor.  18, 
who  lives  in  the  same  south 
London  hostel,  wants  more 
emphasis  on  the  training 
element  of  the  programme, 


rather  than  the  "cheap 
labour”  of  the  environmen- 
tal taskforce. 

"We  need  more  than 
NVQs,”  she  says.  “Kmplnx  - 
ers  want  qualifications 
they  can  recognise,  like  A 
levels  and  degrees,  so  six 
months  is  just  not  enough. 
You  need  continuous  devel- 
opment. not  a single  dead- 
end job.” 

Mr  Craig  is  aggressively 

asplrational,  and  demands 

more.  “I  had  a bad  educa- 
tion and  I blame  the  Con- 
servatives,” he  says.  “But 
the  Labour  government 
now  owes  us  something.  We 
are  not  just  going  to  settle 
for  any  old  job.  We  won’t  be 
volunteered  into  It.” 

He  is  convinced  we  will 
all  benefit  from  a concerted 
attack  on  youth  unemploy- 
ment through  reduced 
crime  and  drug  use  and 
welfare  spending:  "A 
bright  future  for  us  is  a 
bright  future  for  every- 
one.” 


Notebook 


Halifax  moves 
bank  goal-posts 


Blunkett  turns  to  LSE  guru 


Charlotte  Denny 


Secretary  of  State 
for  Education  and  Em- 
ployment, David  Blun- 
kett,  has  recruited  Professor 
Richard  Layard.  a key  figure 
in  developing  the  Govern- 
ment’s welfare  to  work  policy, 
as  his  top  adviser. 

Professor  Layard' s appoint- 
ment, which  is  expected  to  be 
announced  next  week,  is  like- 
ly to  accelerate  moves  to  a 
benefit  system  based  on  job 
subsidies  and  sanctions. 


Prof  Layard  Is  currently 
bead  of  the  London  School  of 
Economics’  Centre  for  Eco- 
nomic Performance  which 
has  been  a hothouse  for  new 
Blairite  talent 

Ed  Balls  and  Ed  Miliband, 
aides  to  Chancellor  Gordon 
Brown,  are  both  alumni.  Paul 
Gregg,  another  labour  market 
expert,  is  also  tipped  for  a 
post  in  the  administration. 

Prof  Layard  along  with  Pro- 
fessor George  Bain  — in 
charge  of  setting  the  mini- 
mum wage  — is  one  of  the  few 
academics  appointed  to  the  | 


new  administration,  with 
businessmen  dominating  the 
new  hirings. 

Mr  Blunkett’s  high  calibre 
aide  made  his  name  in  acade- 
mia with  a seminal  work  on 
the  causes  of  unemployment. 
Prof  Layard  is  a long-time  ad- 
vocate of  using  wage  subsi- 
dies to  encourage  employers 
to  take  on  the  long-term  un 
employed  who  may  otherwise 
be  lost  to  the  labour  market. 

He  is  in  favour  of  tighter 
benefit  regimes  and  limits  on 
the  length  of  time  people  can 
claim  beneDL 


New  chief  executive  for  Hogg  Robinson  as  it  sells  its  transport  businesses 


baffled 
as  trade 
breaks 
records 

Charlotte  Penny 


RIT AIN'S  trade  gap 
with  the  rest  of  the 
world  widened  last 
month  to  nearly  £1'  Milton  in 
April  despite  a record  break- 
ing month  for  UK  exporters. 

A pick-up  In  world  trade 
rescued  the  exporters  from 
tiie  dampening  effects  of  the 
rising  pound.  But  rising  de- 
mand from  consumers  for 
overseas  goods  saw  the  trade 
deficit  widen  to  £961  million. 

The  volume  of  UK  exports 
in  April  rea.cbed  record 
levels.  The  value  of  exports 
rose  by  7.5  per  cent  to  £14.7 
billion,  according  to  figures 
released  yesterday  by  the 
Office  for  National  Statistics. 

Most  commentators  were 
baffled  by  the  continuing 
strength  of  the  export  sector. 
"The  record  level  of  exports  Is 
hard  to  reconcile  with  the 
strength  of  sterling  and  the 
pessimistic  survey  evidence,” 
said  Simon  Briscoe  from  Nik- 

kn  Bank 

However,  demand  for  for- 
eign goods  pushed  imports  to 
a record  £15.6  billion.  Import 
volumes  rose  by  n per  cert 
compared  with  March,  the 
biggwt  monthly  rise  since 
November  1981. 

Imports  from  EU  countries 
were  particularly  high 
reflecting  the  strength  of  ster- 
ling compared  to  most  Euro- 
pean currencies. : 

Analysts,  who  had  been. ex- 
pecting the  deficit  to  continue 
to  narrow,  said  the  sharp  fan 
In  the  oil  surplus,  from  £604 
million  to  £874  minion,  ex- 
plained much  of  the  deterio- 
ration in  the  trade  balance. 

Statisticians  at.  the  ons 
the  underlying  trend  in 
the  deficit,  which  has  been 
narrowing  in  recent  months, 
had  flattened  out  in  Aprfl. 

The  trade  deficit  for  non-EU 
countries  last  month  also  wid- 
ened from  £400  million  to 
£600  million. 

Export  prices 
cent  over  the 

sterling’s  rise,  suggesting  that 
most  manufacturers  are  con- 
tinuing to  take  a cut  on  their 
margins  rather  than  risk  los- 
ing market  share.  . 

Import  prices  also  declined 
by  1 per  cent  over  the  month, 
the  seventh  consecutive 
monthly  drop  and  further 

good  news  for  inflation- 

David  Bloom  firm 
markups  said  the  strength  of 


Neville  (left),  ^hatr-man  designate  of  Hogg  Robinson,  with  David  Rad  cliff  e,  the  new  chief  executive  whose  appointment  was  announced 
yesterday.  The  businesses  services  group  also  announced  it  would  sell  its  transport  businesses  photograph:  sean  smith 


Tally  ho  as  staghounds  call  in  PR  boys 


my*8  growth  as  had  be«i  ex 
pebtaLlfe  warned  that  this 
would  put  more  prepureon 
the  Chancellor  to  raise  taxis 
on  the  personal  sector  u» 
Wednesday's  Budget 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 
and  JuBa  Rnch 

■TiWO  West  Country  stag- 

I bants  have  called  in  a 

I top  City  PR  agency  in 
an  attempt  to  have  stag 
hunting  excluded  if  legisla- 
tion against  field  sports  is 
implemented. 

The;  Quantock  stag- 
bounds  and  the  much  older 
Devon  and  Somerset  stag- 
hounds  are  the  latest 
groups  to  pin  their  hopes 
on  the  public  relations 
men.  .. 

The_  two  hunts  have 
called  on  the  persuasive 
talents  of  the  Lather  Pen- 
dragon  agency,  which  is 
based  in  offices  Just  off 
Fleet  street  The  - firm  — 
which  offers  the  wisdom  of , 
several  former  senior  jour- 
nalists — regards  itself  as 
an  "issues  management 
consultancy’’  and  has  built 
up  expertise  at  working  for 
companies  feeing  critical 

Issues.  

Its  clients  range  from  tne 
uK  operations  of  McDon- 
alds. which  has  just  won 
the  country^  longest  libel 
mm  against  two  envtron- 
SentaUsfe.  to  Barclays 


Seeking  help  to  blowiheir  horns  phcfttcraph;kenneths«^c)bs 


Stockbrokers.  It  also  repre- 
sents United  Utilities  — the 
Norweb  electricity  and 
North  West  Water  combine. 
- me  company  is  charging 
normal  fees  for  Its  work  for 
the  staghounds,  which  can 
ran  Into  thousands  of 
pounds  per  month.  The 
hunters  will  foot  the  bill 
from  a fighting  fund  set  up 
with  donations  from  mem- 
bers, who  range  from  land- 
owners' to  landlords. 

The  decision  to  call  in  a 


City  firm  was  made  in  the 
wake  of  the  National 
Trust’s  decision  to  ban 
hunting  on  more  than 
17,000  acres  of  its  land  on 
Exmoor  and  the  Quantocks 
two  months  ago. 

The  Trust  voted  for  the 
ban  following  an  indepen- 
dent study  by  Cambridge 
animal  behaviour  expert 


Professor  Patrick  Bateson. 
Bis  report  found  that  hunt- 
ing with  hounds  imposed 
extreme  stress  and  suffer- 


ing on  red  deer.  The  West 
Country  staghounds  hope 
to  challenge  the  report. 

But  the  political  mood  is 
also  swinging  heavily 
against  all  forms  of  hunting 
I with  bounds.  The  Govern- 
ment is  unlikely  to  find 
time  to  back  a private  mem- 
bers hill  being  brought  by 
[ Labour  MP  Mike  Foster, 
but  pressure  is  mounting 
for  a total  ban  on  hunting. 

The  staghounds  hope  the 
PR  firm  will  be  able  to  per- 
suade a doubting  non-rural 
public  that  the  survival  of  a 
healthy  red  deer  popula- 
tion is  Inextricably  linked 
to  continuation  of  hunting. 

“It’s  not  easy  but  that  is 
why  they  have  hired  us,” 
said  Edward  Townsend,  the 
consultant  who  has  taken 
on  the  hunting  account 

“I  believe  that  everyone 
with  a legitimate  case  de- 
serves professional  repre- 
sentation. Difficult  causes 
are  our  business  and  we 
have  the  clout  to  ensure  a 
wider  dissemination  of  the 
West  Country  hunts’  mes- 
sages to  those  in  the  media, 
politics  and  elsewhere  who 
have  been  deluged  with 
propoganda  from  the  anti- 
hunt lobby.” 


Ex-staffer 
at  Orange 
questioned 


Dan  Atkinson 


ORANGE,  the  mobile-tele- 
phone  company,  was  at 
the  centre  of  a police  investi- 
gation last  night  into  allega- 
tions of  impropriety  in  the 
award  of  printing  contracts 
by  a former  staff  member. 
The  company  confirmed  it 
had  launched  civil  proceed- 
ings against  the  ex-employee, 
but  would  not  comment  cm 
the  police  Involvement. 

Detectives  from  Avon  and 
Somerset  Police  arrived  yes- 
terday at  Orange's  Almonds- 
bury  bead  offices  near  Bris- 
tol; five  employees  have  so  fa r 
been  questioned  and  the 
police  said  that  the  inquiry 
would  take  some  time. 

Orange  said  it  was  begin- 
ning civil  action  against  a for- 
mer employee  in  connection 
with  the  handling  of  printing 
orders.  “Orange  is  not  in  a po- 
sition to  discuss  the  matter 
until  the  conclusion  or  the 
proceedings.  However,  Or- 
ange can  confirm  that  they  do 
not  relate  to  any  existing  em- 
ployee of  Orange  nor  do  they 
have  any  bearing  on  Orange's 
current  operations.” 


Edited  by 

SPECULATION  about  the 
future  shape  of  commer- 
cial banking  In  the  UK 
has  reached  fever  pilch.  Re- 
ports that  Barclays  has  run 
its  slide  rule  over  NatWest 
has  been  one  source  of  excite- 
ment. closely  followed  by  re- 
newed talk,  nmv  denied  In 
Hong  Kong,  that  HSBC  is 
about  to  make  a move  on  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Scotland. 

At  the  centre  of  this  activity 
are  two  factors:  the  perceived 
weakness  iff  NatWest  allied  to 
its  recent  profit  warning  and 
the  substantial  changes  in  UK 
retail  banking  promised  by 
the  conversion  of  mutuals 
into  personal  banks. 

In  a whole  range  of  areas 
j from  housing  finance  to  con- 
sumer credit,  insurance  and 
pensions  the  clearing  banks 
may  find  themselves  on  the 
back  fool  as  the  new  personal 
banks  press  ahead  with  ex- 
pansion plans,  unfettered  by 
capital  constraints. 

The  tendency  has  been  to 
dismiss  the  possibility  of  Bar- 
days'NalWest  merger  ns  un 
workable  because  of  competi- 
tion considerations,  which 
has  led  to  reports  of  overseas 
purchasers.  But  as  for  as  can 
be  established,  the  two  main 
continental  contenders,  ABN 
Amro  and  Dresdner  Bank  of 
Germany,  are  not  interested. 

ABN  Amro  has  enough  on 
its  hands  bedding  down  Stan- 
dard Federal  Bancorp  of  De- 
troit. bought  for  $1.95  billion 
last  November  while  Dresd- 
ner has  enough  retail  bank- 
ing in  Germany  without  wor- 
rying about  the  UK  where  it 
has  had  some  difficulties  with 
Kleinwort  Benson. 

This  leaves  the  UK  option. 
HSBC,  because  oT  its  size, 
clearly  could  move  on  Nat- 
West  — and  it  is  not  that  pre- 
posterous In  that  it  is  not  so 
long  ago  that  Lloyds  set  sights 
on  Midland,  the  HSBC  UK 
bridgehead.  But  the  feeling 
within  HSBC  is  that  there  are 
certain  NatWest  businesses 
in  which  it  might  be  inter- 
ested, hut  not  the  whole 
shooting  match. 

The  focus  at  HSBC  at  pres- 
ent Is  sorting  out  its  rapid  fire 
series  of  Latin  American  pur- 
chases — currently  managed 
from  Midland  in  London  — 
before  choosing  new  targets. 

Which  leaves  Barclays.  It  is 
fascinating  that  Barclays 
have  not  taken  the  opportu- 
nity to  publicly  rubbish  the 
whole  NatWest  idea.  What  is 
recognised  by  the  most  senior 
UK  bankers  Is  that  the  anti- 
competitive odds  in  the  UK 
have  changed  dramatically 
with  the  arrival  of  Halifax  et 
al.  which  change  all  the  mar- 
ket share  calculations. 

It  is  under  this  rubric  that 
Barclays  might  be  able  to  go 
ahead  and  take  out  a fair  slice 
of  capacity. 

This  would  mean  wholesale 
loss  of  branches  and  jobs  — 
after  all.  the  felled  Lloyds/ 
Midland  link  would  have 
taken  out  27.000.  Lost  jobs  of 


up  to  40,000  may  prove  to  be 
the  greatest  public  Interest 
argument  against,  but  with 
rationalisation  already  in  hill 
swing  the  timetable  may  be 
faster  if  there  were  a merger, 
but  the  outcome  the  same. 


French  fandango 

JACQUES  de  Larosk-re, 
tbo  president  of  the  Euro- 
pean Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  is 
taking  his  time  over  deciding 
whether  or  not  he  wants  a 
second  term.  Mr  de  Larosiere 
is  regarded  as  having  done  a 
good  Job  and  his  shareholders 
have  made  It  dear  the  past  is 
bis  far  the  keeping. 

But  the  decision  may  be 
more  complicated  and  have 
wider  ramifications  than 
would  be  immediately  appar- 
ent. Top  jobs  at  international 
finanrlnl  Institutions  like  the 
EBRD  do  not  come  up  that 
often  and  when  they  do  com- 
petition is  fierce. 

France  has  often  shown  a 
keeness  to  have  one  of  Us  own 
nationals  in  prestigious  posts 
of  this  kind.  That  Is  why  the 
French  lobbied  bard  for  Jac- 
ques Attali  to  get  the  EBRD 
presidency  in  the  first  place 
and.  when  he  fell  from  grace, 
they  campaigned  with  equal 
vigour  to  get  Mr  de  Larosiere 
chosen  as  his  successor. 

Now,  however,  the  French 
have  the  top  job  at  another 
institution  in  their  sights  — 
the  head  of  the  planned  Euro- 
pean central  bank. 

Until  recently,  Holland's 
Wim  Duisenberg  was  regard- 
ed as  a cert  for  the  BOB  job 
but  there  are  those  in  France 
who  would  like  to  see  such  an 
assumption  challenged. 

Could  it  be  that  Paris  would 
like  to  see  Mr  de  larosiere 
stand  down  at  the  EBRD  to  be 
replaced  by  Mr  Duisenberg? 
Certainly,  that  would  leave 
the  way  open  for  Paris  then  to 
press  the  case  for  a French 
head  of  the  ECB.  Michel 
Camdessus,  the  long  time 
head  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  perhaps? 


Spending  trap 

Although  Andrew  du- 

not’s  forceful  criticism 
of  the  Government’s  de- 
termination to  stick  with 
Conservative  spending  plans 
is  almost  certainly  too  late  to 
have  an  impact  on  next 
week's  Budget,  it  will  provide 
plenty  of  food  for  thought  for 
the  new  Chancellor  and  his 
advisers. 

In  Labour’s  determination 
to  make  no  slips  in  the  run  up 
to  the  election.  It  committed 
itself  to  a public  spending 
strai jacket  which  many  of  its 
supporters  feel  could  be  its 
eventual  undoing. 

Aside  from  the  tide  of 
spending  requests  starting  to 
come  from  the  health  and 
education  lobbies,  Dilnot’s  In- 
stitute for  Fiscal  Studies’  con- 
cern is  that  the  loss  of  real 
value  in  health  and  education 
— because  of  self-imposed 
constraints  — will  undermine 
middle-class  faith  in  these 
services,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  it  diminished  in  the 
state  pension. 

The  long-term  result  will  be 
more  opting  out  to  the  private 
sector,  which  is  precisely 
what  Labour  hopes  to  re- 
verse. 


Boeing  moves 
to  placate  EU 


Marie  Tran  to  Now  Yoric 


Boeing,  the  world’s 
leading  aircraft  manu- 
facturer, yesterday  sig- 
nalled its  willingness  to  ditch 
its  sole-supplier  agreements 
with  three  US  airlines  in 
order  to  overcome  European 
opposition  to  its  proposed 
$14  billion  acquisition  of  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas. 

Boeing's  apparent  readi- 
ness to  drop  the  contentious 
exclusive  agreements  comes 
as  the  European  Union  pre- 
pares to  hand  down  its  final 
verdict  on  the  merger  by  the 
end  of  next  month  at  the  lat- 
est. EU  officials  will  be  de- 
lighted if  Brussels'  firm 
stance  is  found  to  have  been 
vindicated. 

While  it  cannot  block  the 


Boeing-McDonnell  deal  out- 
right, the  EU  can  levy  fines 
on  Boeing’s  operations  in 
Europe.  Karel  Van  Miert.  the 
EU's  top  antitrust  regulator, 
warned  last  week  that  the 
prospective  partners  should 
have  no  doubt  of  the  Euro- 
pean Commission’s  determi- 
nation to  block  the  merger  if 
no  concessions  were  made. 

Those  warnings  appear  to 
have  struck  home.  Boeing  ex- 
ecutives are  said  be  consider- 
ing a plan  to  eliminate  the 
company’s  controversial  ex- 
clusivity provision  with  Delta 
Air  Lines,  American  Airlines 
and  Continental  Airlines. 

Under  that  provision,  the 
three  carriers  have  commit- 
ted themselves  to  buying  only 
Boeing  aircraft  for  the  nest  SO 
years  in  return  for  deep 
discounts. 
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Granada 

refuses 

to  up  bid 
forYTT 


Lisa  Buckingham 
City  Editor 


GERRY  Robinson, 
chairman  of  Gra- 
nada, the  hotels  and 
media  empire,  yes- 
terday threw  his  ambitions  to 
become  the  most  powerful 
man  in  British  television  an 
the  mercy  of  big  shareholders 
when  he  refused  to  increase 
the  £711  million  price  tag  he 
has  put  on  Yorkshlre-Tyne 
Tees  TV. 

Despite  strong  opposition 
from  large  investment  groups 
such  as  Mercury  Asset  Man- 
agement. which  could 
threaten  the  agreed  takeover 
bid,  Mr  Robinson  warned  that 
this  was  a take-I  t-or-leave-it 
offer. 

The  bid  puts  a price  of 
£11.75  on  each  of  the  YTT 
shares,  which  gained  2 yip  to 
£U.57/i  in  the  market  “This 
Is  an  offer  that  by  compari- 
son with  any  other  [TV  bid], 
is  very  attractive.  It  outshines 
them  aH  and,  although  there 
will  be  some  people  who've 
bought  into'  Yorkshire  above 
this  price,  the  average  share- 
holder paid  £2." 

Mr  Robinson,  whose  recent 
corporate  success  has  relied 
on  the  close  support  of 
MAM'S  Carol  Galley,  said  he 
had  not  had  representations 
against  the  bid  from  any 
shareholders,  even  though  in- 
vestors with  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  shares  are  believed  to 
think  the  offer  is  too  low. 

Granada  already  has  a 
27  per  cent  shareholding  in 
YTT,  whose  fthalrman,  Ward 
Thomas,  is  expected  to  chair 
an  enlarged  Granada  Media 
Group  if  the  deal  goes 
through.  Mr  Robinson  needs 
to  secure  the  deal  if  he  Is  to 
remain  in  the  race  to  control 
the  entire  ITV  network  if,  as 
he  predicts,  the  regionally- 
based  system  coalesces  into 
one  company. 

But  his  ambitions  face  an 
early  hurdle  — not  only  from 
the  professional  investors  but 
also  from  one  of  his  rivals  for 
the  crown  at  ITV,  Lord  Hol- 


lick.  whose  United  News 
group  runs  Anglia  and  Mend' 
ian  and  sits  on  a 14.8  per  cent 
stake  in  Yorkshire. 

Lord  Hollick  was  unavail- 
able to  comment  on  whether 
he  will  support  the  hid,  which 
would  give  him  a £55.5  mil- 
lion profit  on  the  stake,  which 
his  company  acquired  just 
over  two  years  ago  for  about 
£41  miTHnn 

Yorkshire's  Mr  Thomas 
said  he  had  no  idea  whether 
Lord  HoDick  was  thinking  of 
launching  a rival  bid,  but 
thought  HTV  was  a more 
likely  target  And  the  septua- 
genarian, who  was  drafted 
back  three  years  ago  to  rescue 
the  company  he  helped  to 
found,  said  he  hoped  Mercury 
Asset  Management  would 
“come  into  line”. 

The  investment  group  has 
about  5 per  cent  of  the  shares 
in  YTT,  whose  chief  executive 
is  Bruce  Gyngell,  the  flamboy- 
ant former  boss  of  TV-am  who 
last  year  refused  to  screen  an 
ITV  programme  because  he 
regarded  it  as  “sleazy”  in  its 
sexual  content  and  who 
recently  condemned  ITV's 
“takeover  tycoons”  — seen  to 
include  Mr  Robinson  — for 
putting  profit  before  quality. 

Even  though  Mr  Thomas 
claimed  at  one  time  that  YTT 
was  worth  £17  a share,  he  said 
it  was  now  "highly  unlikely” 
that  another  bidder  would 
enter  the  field.  He  warned 
that  advertising  revenues 
were  slowing  down  and  dis- 
missed hostile  shareholders 
as  “greedy”.  Those  who 
bought  more  than  a year  ago 
will  reap  a profit,  while  those 
who  have  been  shareholders 
for  18  months  or  more  will  at 
least  double  their  money. 

Mr  Robinson  would  not  dis- 
cuss any  potential  job  losses 
as  a result  of  the  deal,  nor  the 
detail  of  how  YTT  would  be 
merged  with  Granada's  other 
television  businesses,  which 
also  include  the  London 
station  LWT,  a stake  in 
BSkyB  and  50  per  cent  of 
DBD,  which  was  this  week 
awarded  the  digjtial  terres- 
trial broadcasting  licence. 


VW  strikes  a 
trail-blazing 
deal  with  staff 


Mark  Miner 


m VOLKSWAGEN  and  its 
|4Jf  90,000  workers  have  ne- 
W godated  a ground-break- 
ing pay  and  conditions  deal 
that  will  increase  pressure  for 
similar  agreements  in  Ger- 
many's key  engineering 
sector. 

The  VW  package  gives  the 
company  greater  production 
flexibility  by  allowing  Satur- 
day working  in  exchange  for 
shorter  hours  or  early  retire- 
ment for  older  workers. 

VW  employees  will  also  get 
a 4 per  cent  increase  in  pay 
over  the  next  two  years  while 
the  pact  provides  job  guaran- 
tees until  1999. 

The  agreement  follows  hard 
on  the  heels  of  a deal  at 
Bayer,  one  of  Germany’s  big 
three  chemical  companies, 
which  agreed  to  safeguard 
some  46,000  jobs  and  contin- 
ue recruitment  of  trainees  in 
exchange  for  more  flexibility 
over  working  hours  and 
reductions  in  perks. 

The  flexibility  deals  have 
been  struck  as  Germany  faces 
record  post-war  levels  of  un- 
employment and  mounting 
criticism  of  Its  rigid  labour 
market  structures. 

Commenting  on  the  VW 
deal,  JQrgen  Graf,  the  head  of 
SGZ-Bank  In  Frankfurt,  said: 
"This  trend  to  greater  flexibil- 
ity is  only  the  beginning. 
There  is  good  news  for  both 


Underside 


Dan  Atkinson 


TOP  brass  at  the  Pro,  we 
hear,  are  discovering 
urgent  reasons  to  be 
out  of  contact  when  the  ad- 
men call  asking  for  volun- 
teers to  follow  their  chief 
executive  Sir  Peter  Davis 
on-camera.  Apparently, 
there  have  been  some  mut- 
tertngs  about  the  ‘'Henry 
VXD"  poses  struck  by  Sir 
Peter.  Come  on  fellas, 
break  a leg. . . 

PUBLICITY  shyness  is 
the  likely  order  of  the 
day  at  Wall  Street  se- 
curities behemoth  CSFB 
after  its  hard-hitting  report 
on  companies  offering 
cures  for  the  millennium 


sides  in  this  agreement  and 
the  company  and  workers  can 
live  with  it" 

VW.  which  has  a record  of 
innovation  in  Industrial  rela- 
tions deals,  has  agreed  that 
workers  aged  55  can  opt  to 
take  early  retirement  or 
reduce  their  working  hours 
but  still  receive  85  per  cent  of 
their  net  income  up  to  the 
normal  retirement  age  of  60. 

For  its  part  the  company 
will  be  allowed  to  introduce 
working  on  Saturdays,  nor- 
mally a sacrosanct  day  o «££  to 
meet  increased  demand.  "We 
have  arrived  at  a compromise 
for  the  respective  areas  in  dif- 
ficult negotiations,"  said 
VWs  chief  negotiator,  Joehen 
Schumm.  “It  will  lead  to  in- 
creased flexibility  and  allow 
us  to  react  to  the  higher  de- 
mand for  our  cars." 

Other  employers,  however, 
may  be  reluctant  to  follow 
VWs  early  retirement  initia- 
tive, arguing  that  it  will  be 
too  expensive.  “We  cannot 
agree  to  sector-wide  contracts 
that  would  impose  such  addi- 
tional costs  on  our  members,” 
said  Peer-Michael  Dick,  busi- 
ness manager  for  the  Badeo- 
WUrttemberg  Engineering 
Employers  Federation. 

But  IG  Metall,  the  huge 
trade  union  that  sees  early 
retirement  as  a way  to  reduce 
Germany's  jobless  toll,  indi- 
cated yesterday  that  it  may 
try  to  get  Its  way  through  in- 
dustrial action. 


computer  bug.  Several 
stocks  — including  Seec.  Zi- 
tel  Corporation,  Vlasoft 
and  Data  Dimensions — fell 
after  CSFB  circulated  The 
Year  2000  Babble,  advising 
sell,  sell,  sell  The  circular 
suggested  these  companies 

had  mil  IotihIti  m-bgg  prod- 
ucts that  were  not  as  good 
as  they  were  cracked  up  to 
be.  Unfortunately,  It  seems 
CSFB  has  Itself  been  hit  by 
a bug  of  some  kind  as  the 
report  was  never  supposed 
to  have  seen  the  light  of 

day.  Don't  ever  change. 

A N EERIE  lack  of  green- 
£\  crusade  action  yester- 
/ Vday  morning  against 
the  long  row  of  Jags  and 
Mercs  squatting  on  double- 
yellow lines  half  way  up 
Whitehall.  Nothing  whatso- 
ever to  do  with  the  fact  that 
these  vehicles  (complete 
with  drivers)  were  waiting 


Show  of  strength  as  5 


Solidarity . . . Labour  MP  for  Blaenau  Gwent.  Llew  Smith,  addresses  a 500-strong  rally  of  members  from  the  Communication  Workers  Union  supporting  sacked  workers  of 
Crltchley  Labels  outside  the  factory  at  Crumlin  in  South  Wales.  The  strike  started  last  February  after  Crltchley  sacked  the  entire  workforce  photograph:  jeff  Morgan 


Peter  Wood  made 
a fortune  on  the 
phone.  Julia  Finch 
examines  what 
his  future  holds 

PETER  Wood,  who 
made  a multi-million 
pound  fortune  selling 
car  insurance  by  tele- 
phone, announced  yesterday 
he  was  quitting  Direct  Line, 
the  company  he  started  from 
scratch  13  years  ago. 

He  is  severing  all  ties  with 
the  company,  which  is  now 
the  UK's  biggest  motor  in- 
surer, and  leaving  the  hoard 
of  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland, 
which  owns  Direct  Line. 

Last  night  Mr  Wood,  whose 
gigantic  performance-related 
bonus  payments  once  made 
him  Britain's  highest-paid 
company  director  and 
resulted  in  his  employing  a 
bodyguard,  said  he  wants 
more  leisure  time  but  Is  “defi- 
nitely not  retiring’’. 

The  energetic  50-year-old 
tennis  fen  Intends  to  repeat 
the  success  of  Direct  Line  in 
Spain  and  the  USA  and  wants 
to  spend  more  time  building 
up  Privilege  Insurance, 
which  he  launched  with  RBoS 
four  years  ago  to  provide  car 
insurance  for  motorists  con- 
sidered bad  risks. 

“I  don’t  want  to  work  seven 
days  a week  any  more.”  he 
said,  "I  want  to  play  more  ten- 
nis and  maybe  learn  gol£  But 
Tm  an  entrepreneur." 

This  autumn  he  will  he 
launching  two  US  companies 


Peter  Wood  (left)  with  lan  Chippendale,  who  succeeds  him  as  chief  executive  ofDirect  Line. 


selling  motor  and  household 
Insurance,  backed  by  US  part- 
ners and  8215  million 
(£130  million).  He  Is  also  stay- 
ing on  at  a Spanish  Direct 
Line  joint  venture,  which  is 
already  Spain’s  fastest  grow- 
ing insurance  company. 

He  has  further  plans  to  float 
Privilege  Insurance  on  the 
UK  stock  market  "That's  pos- 
sibly three  years  down  the 
line,”  he  said  last  night 

In  1993  Mr  Wood  struck  a 
£42  million  deal  with  the  bank 
to  end  his  annual  bonus  pay- 
ment — which  had  reached 
£18  million.  The  performance 


payments  had  been  agreed 
when  he  . sold  out  his  25  per 
stake  to  the  bank.  At  the  time, 
the  bonus  buy-out  was  des- 
ribed  by  the  then  shadow 
trade  secretary,  Robin  Cook, 
as  “obscene”  and  analysts 
said  RBoS  was  paying  too 
much  as  Direct  Line’s  profits 
would  felL 

Mr  Wood  hated  the  annual 
media  circus  that  accompa- 
nied his  bonus  and  negotiated 
the  buy-out  partly  to  avoid 
the  publicity.  But  it  proved  to 
be  an  astute  move.  At  the 
time  of  the  buy-out  the  in- 
surer. which  covers  more 


than  2 million  UK  drivers, 
made  £50  million  a year.  But 
its  profits  have  since  been  hit 
hard  by  discounting  and 
copycat  telephone  Insurers. 

Mr  Wood  used  £8  million  of 
the  buy-out  cash  to  bay 
2.4  million  RBoS  shares  and 
promised  to  hold  them  until 
at  least  1998.  Mr  Wood  said 
last  night  that  the  restriction 
no  longer  applied  and  that  he 
would  be  selling  some  shares. 
He  said  he  was  not  receiving 
any  pay-off  from  RBoS  but 
would  get  “a  very  modest” 
pension  payment,  understood 
to  be  around  £750,000. 


Boots’  boss  tops 
the  million  again 


iM 


Julia  Finch 


BOOTS.*  .chief.  Lord 
Blyth,  was  paid  more 
than  £1  million  last  year 
— the  second  year  in  succes- 
sion he  has  topped  the  seven- 
figure  mark,  even  though  his 
basic  salary  is  less  than  half 
that  amount 

Lord  Blyth'a.pay  jn.  the  12 
months  to  the  end  of  March 
this  year  totalled  £1,015,000, 
slightly  down  on  the  previous 
year’s  grand  total  of 
£1,175,000. 

But  during  the  previous 
year  he  had  received  a 
£580,000  payment  after  Boots 
abolished  all  executive  share 
option  awards. 

In  the,  12  months  to  the  end 
of  March  he  has  once  again 
earned  almost  all  that  amount 
as  a result  of  a variety  of  rises 
and  cash  bonus  payments  of 
£338,000.  The  latter  alone  is 
equal  to  35  weeks  basic  pay. 

Lord  Blyth’s  basic  salary 
rose  from  £470,000  to  £500,000 
and  his  short-term  bonus 
from  £105.000  to  £181,000.  In 
addition,  he  received  a new 
long-term  bonus  of  £314,000  — 
with  half -paid  now  in  cash 
and  the  other  half  held  back 
for  three  years,  when  it  will 
be  paid  in  shares. 

Lord  Blyth’s  bonuses 
soared  as  Boots  delivered  re- 
cord profits  of  £571  minion. 


compared  with  £508  million  a 
year  earlier. 

Elsewhere  on  the  board,  fi- 
nance director  David.  Thomp- 
son's basic  pay  rose  £20,000  to 
£260,000.  He  also  received  a 
short-term  bonus  of  £96,000. 
and  a long-term  bonus  of. 
£81,000  now,  with  a further 
£81.000  In  shares  in  2000. 

Steve  Russell,  managing  di- 
rector of  Boots  the  Chemist 
got  £240,000  basic.  £90,000 
short-term  bonus  and  £132,000 
longterm  bonus  in  a similar 
cash  and  shares  deaL 

The  two  men  have  recently 
been  named  joint  managing 
directors  ahead  of  Lord 
Blyth’s  move  to  the  chair- 
man's office  next  year. 

The  company,  which  oper- 
ates a profit-share  scheme  for 
all  employees,  recently 
revealed  that  the  50,000  staff 
who  work  at  its  high  street 
chemists  chain  will  share 
£34  million  in  bonuses  tills 
year.  The  payout  equates  to 
four  and  a half  weeks  pay  for 
nearly  all  full-time  and  part- 
time  staff. 

• Bill  Castell,  chief  executive 
of  Amersham  International 
received  a 53  per  cent  pay  rise 
last  year,  from  £314,781  to 
£480.255.  He  netted  an  addi- 
tional £165,000  from  cashing 
in  share  options.  Profits  at 
the  science  group  climbed 
30  per  cent,  from  £50.8  million 
to  £65.8  million. 
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Profiteers  face  register  of  shame 


/su*l 


Simon  Bctavfs  and  lan  WySe 


ENERGY  companies  and 
banks  tried  yesterday  to 
make  the  case  for  self- 
regulation  when  they  pro- 
duced new  codes  of  practice 
and  promised  to  publish  the 
names  of  firms  taking  cus- 
tomers for  a ride. 

In  preparation  for  next 
year's  liberalisation  of  the  do- 
mestic gas  and  electricity  mar- 
kets, the  Electricity  Associa- 
tion teamed  np  with  consumer 
watchdogs  from  the  two  sec- 
tors to  form  the  Association  of 
Energy  Suppliers. 

The  organisation  has  pro- 
duced a code  of  practice  to 
govern  the  selling  of  energy 


for  leading  businessmen  to 
finish  discussions  on  wel- 
fare reform  in  Number  11 
Downing  Street . . . 

A FINE  line  in  gallows 
humour  from  Martin 
Weale,  ex-Treasury 
wise  man,  now  defunct,  as 
Labour  plans  an  American- 
style  council  of  windbags 
(sorry,  economic  advisers). 
He  noted  at  a conference  on 
Tuesday  that  Gordon 
Brown  took  longer  to  sack 
him  than  Ken  Clarke  had 
ever  taken  listening  to  his 
advice . . . 

Meanwhile,  spotted 

at  the  Hyde  Park 
Hotel  last  week;  Sir 
David  English,  supreme 
allied  commander  of 
Associated  Newspapers, 
and  Evening  Standard  edi- 
tor Max  Hastings.  Up  for 
discussion:  misbehaving 


to  households  and  promised 
to  police  dodgy  marketing  by 
naming  any  companies  in- 
volved in  unethical  practices. 

At  the  same  time  the  Brit- 
ish Bankers  Association  said 
It  would  also  “name  and 
shame”  banks  and  building 
societies  which  do  not  sign  up 
to  a new  code  of  practice. 

The  move  by  the  AES  will 
be  backed  by  a modest  £60,000 
budget  It  will  rely  on  peer 
pressure  in  the  absence  of 
any  move  by  the  main  regula- 
tors, Olgas  and  Offer,  to  in- 
clude a mandatory  licence 

condition  on  ethical  market- 
ing and  selling. 

But  backers  of  the  new 
scheme,  including  the  Gas 
Consumers  Council  and  the 


circulation  and  lack  of  met- 
ropolitan buzz  at  the 
Smoke's  sole  pm  title.  MH 
was  told  to  pull  his  breech- 
es up  and  forget  Ms  country 
pursuits.  We  hope  he  stood 
firm:  the  Standard  isn’t 
Time  Out  and  plenty  of  its 
readers  (a)  live  in  the  wilds, 
(b)  want  to.  (c)  pretend  to. 
Metropolitan  buzz.  Ha! 

Concluding  our 

(obs-on-the-line  se- 
quence. safety  notice 
spotted  outside  Euston 
Square  House,  undergoing 
refurbishment:  No  Hat.  No 
Boots.  No  Job! 

AND  In  a new-job  line, 
Asda  chfliwTiAvi  Archie 
Norman’s  plans  for 
pepping  up  the  Tory  Party 
may  be  more  radical  than 
supposed  if  he  applies  the 
same  tonic  be  used  on  the 
supermarket  chain.  Phase 


Electricity  Consumer  Com- 
mittees. insist  that  getting" 
players  to  sign  up  to  the  code 
and  publicising  those  who 
break  its  conditions  — either 
quarterly  or  more  immedi- 
ately in  dire  cases  — will  be 
highly  effective. 

. Sue  SLipman,  director  of  the 
Gas  Consumers’  Council, 
said:  "What  we  have  got  is  the 
best  we  could  achieve  outside 
a mandatory  licence  condi- 
tion.” Yvonne  Constance, 
head  of  the  ECC  chairman's 
group,  added:  “We  will  know 
what  is  going  on  and  reserve 
the  right  to  go  public.” 

The  voluntary  banking 
code,  which  takes  effect  on 
July  l,  sets  out  banks  and 
building  societies'  obligations 


One:  put  the  vegetables  up 
front  (see  the  shadow-cabi- 
net reshuffle)  and  give  the 
party  a pleasing  aroma 
(achieved  at  Asda  by  open- 
ing bakeries).  Phase  Two: 
Copy  the  party's  mission 
from  Asda’s  (“serving  the 
interests  of  ordinary  work- 
ing people  up  and  down  the 
country**).  Who  says  the 
right  is  in  charge? 

NOT  everyone  is  joyful 
at  the  new  banking 
practice  code,  effec- 
tive next  week.  The  Con- 
sumers Association  (in- 
vited to  help  draft  the  code) 
is  unhappy  that  adherence 
is  only  voluntary  (as  op- 
posed, presumably,  to 
being  enforced  by  armed 
Consumer  Rouge  death 
squads).  Perhaps  the  CA 
outght  to  pipe  down:  one 
bank  yet  to  sign  the  code  is 
Beneficial,  issuer  of  credit 


to  their  customers.  Banks  and 
building  societies  will  have 
five  mouths  to  amend  their 
systems  and  comply,  but  the 
BBA  says  it  will  consider  pub- 
lishing ■ a list  of  banks  ?nd 
societies  still  to  sign  up  in 
November. 

The  first  hanking  code  of 
practice  was  introduced  in 
1992  after  banks  were  accused 
of  shoddy  customer  service 
while  ringing  up  huge  profits. 
The  code  was  criticised  by 
consumer  groups  for  lacking 
teeth,  but  was  tightened  two 
years  later.  Most  UK  banks 
and  building  societies  adhere 
to  it,  although  some  of  the 
American-owned  hanks  such 
as  MBNA,  Beneficial  and 
HFC  have  yet  to  sign  up. 


cards  for  . . . the  Consum- 
ers Association. 

ON  a similar  theme, 
candidate  wanted  to 
fill  the  shoes  of  out- 
going WH  Smith  supremo 
Bill  Cockburn,  leaving 
after  Just  18  months.  Step 
forward  Ham  Strong,  the 
man  who  knows  more  than 
anybody  about  heading 
duff  retailers,  having  just 
left  Sears  in  a state  fit  only 
to  be  broken  up. 

IN  OUR  end  is  our  begin- 
ning: where  was  TV  star 
Sir  Peter  Davis  hanging 
out  Tuesday  night?  No  11, 
that's  where,  gracing  a cock- 
tail party  for  finanriwi  big- 
wigs. And  Wednesday  morn- 
ing? Ditto,  gracing  a break- 
feat  meeting  to  discuss  the 
Jobster-youth  drive.  As  a 
wag  noted,  he  may  as  well 
have  stayed  the  night 


UK  bottom  in 
R&D  spending 


Shnan  Beanils 
industrial  Edttor 


THE  Government  yester- 
day urged-  industry  to 
step  up  spending  on 
research  and  development  as 
new  figures  showed  that  UK 
companies  invest  far  less 
than  their  international  com- 
petitors and  now  lag  behind 
in  every  sector  except 
pharmaceuticals. 

The  annual  UK  R&D  score- 
board  produced  for  the  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Indus- 
try shows  that,  although 
spending  has  increased 
slowly  in  the  last  five  years, 
the  proportion  of  UK  com- 
pany sales  reinvested  in 
research  is  the  lowest  of  all 
the  G7  countries. 

The  UK  and  Italy  share  bot- 
tom place  within  the  G7  with 
both  investing  2l3  per  cent  of 
sales  in  R&D  compared  with 
4A  per  cent  for  Japan.  4.6  per 
cent  for  Germany,  4.3  per  cent 
for  the  US  and  4 per  cent  for 
France.  Canada  easily  out- 
strips the  rest  with  108  per 
cent;  other  countries,  like 
Switzerland,  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, are  even  further  ahead. 

Only  In  pharmaceuticals  — 
where  Glaxo  Wellcome 
rcpfeins  the  world’s  biggest 
R&D  spender  despite  a 3 per 
cent  decline  in  investment 
feat  year  to  £L16  billion  — is 
Britain  matching  interna- 
tional spending  rates. 

In  other  key  areas  like  engi- 
neering, electronics,  telecom- 
munications healthcare  and 
chemicals,  British  companies 
are  well  below  their  interna- 


Scoreboard 


UK  head*  for  relegation 
hi  the  <57  R&D  leaguo 

94  of  solos 
Invested  In  R&D 

Canada... 10A 

Japan 4.9 

Germany ,4,6 

US 4.3 

France 4,0 

taty 2J3 

UK ..  2J3 
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tional  competitors  even 
though  there  are  exceptions 

totherule. 

Industry  minister  John 
Battle  said  that  ultimately  the 
future  of  the  economy  would 
be  jeopardised  unless  there 
were  more  dynamic'  firms. 
"Unless  we  are  investingat 
similar  levels  to  our  competi- 
tors around  the  world  we  ate 
in  danger  of  seeing  an  erosion 
of  the  UK's  competitive  posi- 
tion.” he  added.  Taken  with 
recent  similar  CBI  findings 
on  innovation  spending,  .the 
figures  added  up  to  a “fer 
from  reassuring  picture”, 
Writing  in  the  report, 
Michael  Hughes,  economic 
adviser  to  the  BZW  group, 
said  that  shareholders  were 
taking  account  of  company 
spending  on  R&D  when  decid- 
ing where  to 'invest  in  an  era 
when  new  technologies  prom- 
ised prosperity.  “For  the  UK 
not  to  be  left  behind,  we  need 
to  ensure  R&D  is  accorded  the 
right  status.”  he  said. 
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Boxing 


cannot 
hiirtproud 
Holyfield 


SPORTS  NEWS  13 


Richard  Williams 

in  Las  Vegas  finds 
reasons  for  believing 
in  the  champion 

<C  ■ know  how  to  do  it,” 

■ Evander  Holyfield 

■ says,  looking  forward 

' B to  the  defence  of  his 

World  Boxing  Association 
heavyweight  championship 
belt  against  Mike  Tyson  here 
on  Saturday  night.  The  odds- 
m£ters,  who  currently  have 
Tyson  at  2-1  on  to  regain  th«» 

tide,  are  not  convinced. 

But  what  do  they,  or  any  Of 
us,  know?  Holyfield  began  the 
build-up  to  victory  in  the 
same  location  last  November 
as  a 25-i  outsider,  odds  that 
were  reduced  to  a more  realis- 
tic 7-1  on  the  day.  In  a poll  of 
dozens  of  boxing  critics,  only 
one  gave  the  nod  to  the  notion 
of  a Holyfield  victory. 

That  man.  Ron  Borges  of 
the  Boston  Globe,  believes 
Holyfield  has  enough  ammu- 
nition to.  prevent  Tyson  from 
becoming  only  the  fourth 
heavyweight  to  regain  the 
world  title  in  an  immediate 
rematch.  Holyfield  in  the 
seventh,  says  Borges. 

The  build-up  Is,  as  usual, 
obscured  by  discussion  of  the 
size  of  the  purse — each  man 
win  receive  $80  minimi  (fas 
million)  plus  a slice  of  the 
television  pay-per-view  pro- 
ceeds which  will  push  gross 
receipts  above  $100  million  — i 
and  by  the  dense  fog  of  philo- 
sophical mum  bo- jumbo  that 
nowadays  settles  over  any  Ty- 
son contest 

Talking  the  other  day  about 
what  he  had  learned  from 
reading  books  in  prison,  the 
former  champion  spoke 
opaquely  of  the  motivation 
behind  the  eventual  removal 


of  the  sycophants  who  had 
crowded  his  comeback 
"There  was  one  thing  I real- 
ised,” he  said.  “The  leader  is 
always  alone  at  the  time  of 
doom.”  Whether  he  , 

that  great  struggles  must  al- 
ways be  undertaken  alone,  or 
that  defeat  inevitably  left  a 
man  without  friends,  he  did 
not  explain.  But  Tyson  can  m 
afford  to  clutter  his  miwrf  i 
with  metaphysics  «tmi  rnotiva-  i 
tion  at  a time  when  he  needs  j 
to  be  concentrating  on  avoid- 
ing Holyfleld’s  punches  while 
landing  a few  of  his  own. 

He  may  be  helped  by  the 
return  to  frfo  camp  of  Richie 
Giachetti,  his  former  trainer 
who  was  disastrously  sup- 
I planted  by  Jay  Bright  when 
Tyson  emerged  from  prison  to 
begin  his  comeback  in  1296. 
Early  In  that  campaign, 
against,  tha  lflmg  of  Buster 
Mathis  and  Trank  Bruno,  the 
poor  quality  of  the  opposition 
disguised  the  reduction  of  Ty- 
son’s fighting  repertoire. 

Holyfield,  the  first  fighter 
in  this  phase  of  Tyson's 
career  prepared  to  enter  the 
ring  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
at  least  as  good  as  the  man  he 
was  feeing,  taught  hfm  the 
lesson  that  his  own  pigmental 
power  was  no  longer  enough 
to  overcome  a proper  chal- 
lenge. Tyson  had  bum  muscle 
at  the  expense  of  agility  and 
had  forgotten  the  basic  tenets 
of  defensive  boxing. 

To  reclaim  the  tide  on  Sat- 
urday, Tyson  will  need  to 
have  improved  his  lateral 
movement  considerably.  If  he 
is  arrogant  enough  to  leave 
his  head  as  a static  target  for 
Holyfield’s  long-range  blows 
be  will  lose  again. 

That  seems  to  be  what  Holy- 
field  thinks  will  happen.  The 
champion  advises  us  to  watch 
out  for  the  dosing  moments 
of  each  round,  when  Tyson 
tends  to  leave  a caning  card. 


Facing  the  press . . . but  Mike  Tyson  has  left  many  questions  unanswered  about  the  Las  Vegas  rematch  on  Saturday 


"I  realised  he  always  liked,  at  ised  he  might  be  in  for  a dlffi-  bflity  that  armoured  him  be-  Lacking  neither  realism 
the  bell,  to  get  a couple  of  cult  night  “It  was  important  fore  be  got  careless  in  and  out  nor  confidence,  the  champion 
shots  in.”  said  Holyfield.  His  to  get  the  last  shot  in,  to  send  of  the  zing.  But  as  a born-again  can  afford  a sense  of  destiny, 
own  swift  response  to  such  a him  back  to  the  comer  with  mortal,  does  he  have  the  hard-  “Tyson’s  tough,"  Holyfield 
combination  at  the  end  of  the  something  to  think  about.”  beaded  realism  to  approach  said.  “He  was  everything  that 
first  round  in  November  was.  At  30,  Tyson  will  never  the  job  scientifically,  rather  many  people  say  be  was.  But  I 
he  believes,  when  Tyson  real-  regain  the  sense  of  invulnera-  than  as  a matter  of  destiny? 


bDlty  that  armoured  him  be-  Lacking  neither  realism 
fore  be  got  careless  in  and  out  nor  confidence,  the  champion 
of  the  ring.  But  as  a born-again  can  afford  a sense  of  destiny, 
mortal,  does  he  have  the  hard-  "Tyson’s  tough."  Holyfield 
headed  realism  to  approach  said.  “He  was  everything  that 


Money  comes 
second  with 
Montgomerie 


Pavfti  DavEcto  at  Vorsaiflos 

THERE  is  a shortage  of 
top  names  in  the  French 
Open,  which  begins 
. today  ar  the  National  course 
j near  here.  It  would  be  a waste 
of  time  searching  for  Sever- 
iano Ballesteros  in  the  draw, 
or  Bernhard  Longer.  and  you 
would  certainly  fail  tu  find 
Nick  Faldo. 

Not  that  the  organisers 
were  content  to  dispense  with 
those  three.  Indeed,  all  were 
approached  and  indicated  a 
willingness  to  be  in  Paris  this 
week  if  the  money  was  right. 
Not  the  prize-money,  or 
course,  because  with  a fund  or 

£600.0* m,  and  the  winner  fak- 
ing £100,0011,  then  is  suffi- 
cient of  that. 

No.  the  reason  tills  distin- 
I gvushed  trio  is  not  present  on 
' one  of  Europe’s  finest  rourses 
is  simply  that  die  sponsor  did 
) not  agree  with  their  assess- 
| went  of  their  mvn  worth. 

■ Faldo,  as  is  his  wont  when 
be  does  not  particularly  want 
to  play  m an  event,  asked  for 
silly  money:  the  same  as  the 
first  prize.  Lnnger’s  manage- 
ment asked  for  £41,000;  and 
Ballesteros,  who  has  missed 
(he  cut  in  eight  of  the  10  Euro- 
pean events  in  which  he  has 
plavpd.  wanted  an  amazing 
£51.500. 

The  organisers  to  their 
credit  demurred,  which  means 
that  Colm  Montgomerie  is  the 
sole  representative  of  the  top 
in  in  the  world  rankings. 

The  increasingly  substan- 
tial Scot  moved  from  sixth  to  1 
third  alter  his  second  place  in  j 
the  l*S  Open  two  weeks  ago 
and  is  now  behind  only  Ernie 
Els  and  Tiger  Woods.  They 
have  both  won  major  champi- 
onships. of  course,  but  Mont- 
gomerie is,  by  a distance,  the 
highest- ranked  player  not  to 
have  achieved  that  feat,  dum- 
bo Ozaki,  Japan’s  No.  I. 
comes  next  at  eighth,  followed 
by  Mark  O’Meara  at  ninth 


and  Phil  Mickelson  at  lith. 

Understandably  Montgo- 
merie is  a little  touchy  about 
the  tog  “the  best  player  not  to 
have  won  a nxyor”,  because  it 

has  been  with  him  rather  too 
long.  "They  say  you  have  to 
lose  a few  before  you  win  one," 
be  said  yesterday,  adding  “and 
I think  I’ve  paid  my  dues  now. 

"Perhaps  next  rime  I’m  in 
contention  someone  might 
make  a mistake  rather  than 
do  something  very'  good.  I’m 
not  proud.  I’m  prepared  to 
win  with  a bogey  or  with 
someone  making  a mistake." 

In  previous  majors  Montgo- 
merie has  suffered  Steve  Elk- 
1 nylon  holing  a 20-foot  putt  at 
the  first  extra  hole  of  the 
US  PGA,  finished  third  in  a 
threi-man  play-off  for  the  US 
Open,  and  then,  at  Congres- 
sional, seen  Els  par  the 
hugely  difficult  nth.  their 
71st.  a hole  which  cost  the 
Scot  a bogey  in  every  round. 

Like  Faldo  before  him 
Montgomerie's  life  revolves 
around  the  majors,  and  even 
now  his  mind  is  on  Royal 
Troon  where  the  Open  Cham- 
pionship is  to  be  held  in  three 
weeks'  time.  “I've  been  look- 
ing forward  to  It  since  it  |the 
venue]  was  announced  six 
years  ago,"  he  said. 

The  Scot  has  been  the  Euro- 
pean No.  1 for  the  past  four 
years,  equalling  the  record 
set  by  Peter  Oosterhuis,  but 
says  that  coming  top  again 
“doesn't  mean  as  much  as 
winning  a major  right  now. 

“1  want  to  do  something 
new.  and  winning  a major 
would  be  new  for  me.  But."  he 
added  with  due  nrknowlcdg- 
ment  of  the  endeavours  to 
rome  this  week,  "don’t  get  me 
wrong:  every  time  1 enter  a 
tournament,  1 want  to  win." 

Sandy  Lyle,  39.  the  former 
Open  and  US  Masters  cham- 
pion, plays  his  first  European 
Tour  event  of  the  season,  and 
Australia's  Robert  Allenby, 
who  beat  Langer  in  a play-off 
last  year,  defends  his  title. 


Racing 


Carlisle 


Eddery  set  for 
double  treble 


■■k  AT  EDDERY,  who  rode 
|#a  treble  at  Salisbury 
■ yesterday,  can  repeat 
the  performance  at  the  WUt- 
shire  course  this  afternoon 
with  Law  Commission,  Her- 
minlus  and  Inimitable. 

Law  Commission  (3.00) 
had  been  specially  prepared 
for  a crack  at  last  week’s 
Royal  Hunt  Cup  and  ***  fir 
firm  disgraced,  finishing  11th 
of  82  to  Red  Robbo. 

It  was  his  best  effort  of  the 
season  and  David  Elsworth, 
the  gelding’s  trainer,  has  se- 
cured the  services  of  the 
champion  jockey  in  the  Noel 
Cannon  Memorial  Handicap. 

Family  Man,  from  James 
Fanshawe’s  stable,  looks  the 
main  threat  after  a convinc- 
ing win  at  Newmarket  but 
Law  Commission,  a course 
winner,  is  preferred. 

The  Champagne  Auction 
Stakes  has  a very  open  look 
about  it  and  those  who  saw 
Parisian  Lady  bolt  home  here 
earlier  this  month  will  cer- 
tainly have  her  on  their  short 
list 

Tony  Newcombe’s  filly  was 
my  original  selection  until 
the  rein  arrived.  Drawn  in 
stall  16,  she  could  be  at  a dis- 
advantage and  it  oould  pay  to 
rely  on  Hernrtnius  (3.30) 
who  Is  well  drawn  in  the 
number  two  slot 
John  Dunlop’s  colt  showed 
plenty  of  potential  os  his 
debut  at  Doncaster  last  month 
when  fourth  to  Desert  Prince. 
He  was  not  knocked  about 
when  victory  was  out  of  the 
question  behind,  that  smart 
winner  and  should  improve 
greatly  for  that  otiting. '... 

Inimitable  (5.00),  also- 
from  Dunlop’s  yard,  has  been 
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lightly  raced-  . She  appears- to- 
be  bn  a winning  mark  in  the 
concluding  Alington  Malden 
Handicap. 

Win  To  Win  (4.00)  could 
prove  the  pick  of  the  DeveriH 
Fillies*  Handicap.  Pat  Mor- 
phy’s three-year-old  ran  well 
when  third  to  DayreUa  at 
Windsor  earlier  this  month 
and  from  a favourable  draw, 
and  with  the  going  she  pre- 
fers, looks  worthy  of  the  nap. 

Strawberry  Roan  has  at- 
tracted support  for  Sunday's  i 
Budweiser  Irish  Derby  at  The 
Curragh  following  the  news 
that  Frankie  Dettori  will  ride 
the  filly. 

Ladbrokes  have  cut  her 
odds  from  6-1  to  5-1  and  she  is 
joint-second  favourite  along 
with  stable  companion  Desert 
icing-  Silver  Patriarch  heads 
the  market  at  4-5. 

Tote  Credit  offices  on  race- 
courses will  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  offer  board  prices 
on  horse  racing  at  ‘away*  as 
wen  as  ‘home*  meetings.  The 
decision  was  taken  by  the 
Horserace  Betting  Levy 
Board  at  their  monthly  meet- 
inf  in  London  yesterday. 

The  Board  made  the  move 
after  confirming  its  policy  of 
approving  betting  in  on- 
course  betting  offices  only  at 
starting  price. 

However,  it  clarified  Its  po- 
sition by  announcing  the 
restriction  only  applies  to 
horserace  betting  and  board 
prices  will  still  be  allowed  on 
greyhound  racing  and  on 
sports  on  which  betting  takes 
place  but  which  do  not  return 
a starting  price: 

Mark  Rimmer;  who  was  de- 
tained overnight  in  hospital 
after  a fell  at  Warwick  on 
- Tuesday,  suffered  only. bruis- 
ing and  returned  home 
yesterday. 
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Wimbledon:  Day  Three 


Wilkinson 
picked  for 
Davis  Cup 


Richard  Jago 


CHRIS  WILKINSON’S 
hostility  to  Greg  Ru- 
sedski is  officially 
over.  Not  only  has 
the  British  No.  3 changed  his 
mind  about  the  Canadian  im- 
port but  the  Davis  Cup  cap- 
tain David  Lloyd  has  adapted 
his  views  about  Wilkinson. 

After  a two-year  absence 
during  which  it  seemed  he. 
might  not  play  for  his  country 
again,  Wilkinson.  27.  has  been 
rewarded  for  his  performance 
in  beating  the  seeded  Jonas 
BJorkman  on  Tuesday  by  in- 
clusion in  a six-man  squad 
from  which  a team  will  be 
picked  to  play  Ukraine  in 
Kiev  on  July  11-13. 

Wilkinson  may  thus  be- 
come the  team-mate  of  a 
player  whose  change  of  na- 
tionality and  acceptance  In 
the  Great  Britain  team  he 
once  described  as  a disgrace 
and  demotivating.  If  Wilkin- 
son plays,  it  will  be  the  first 
time  for  four  years:  If  not  it  is 
still  a significant  step  in  Ru- 
sedski's gaining  a level  or  ac- 
ceptance as  a Briton. 

"1  didn't  want  to  pick  some- 
one who  didn't  want  to  play 
for  his  country.”  said  Lloyd. 
"Chris  thought  it  was  wrong, 
Greg  playing.  But  Greg’s  car- 
ried the  flag  exceptionally 
well  for  Great  Britain  and 
done  a very  good  Job.  Now 


Chris  wants  to  play  for  .his 
country  again," 

Wilkinson  gave  another 
reason  for  his  change  of 
heart.  “It  was  more  a ques- 
tion of  what  I was  doing  my- 
self,” he  said.  “Time  has 

passed,  things  change  and  I 
want  to  play  for  my  country 
again," 

Contrary  to  reports,  Lloyd 
and  Wilkinson  have  been 
speaking  to  each  other, 
though  Wilkinson  and  Ru- 
sedski have  done  little  more 
than  acknowledge  each  other. 
"No.  we  haven't  spoken  to 
each  other  since  the  selection; 
that's  still  to  come,”  Wilkin- 
son said. 

If  there  is  awkward  feeling, 
it  may  fall  to  David  Lloyd's 
brother  John,  the  Davis  Cup 
coach,  to  jolly  the  mood  along. 
He  will  also  be  attempting  to 
integrate  a squad  that  in- 
cludes for  the  first  time  the 
19-year -old  former  world  No.  1 
Junior  Martin  Lee. 

. Wilkinson’s  change  of  mind 
has  been  made  mostly  from 
self-interest  But  he  is  not 
blind  to  the  effect  Rusedski  is 
beginning  to  have  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  as  he  indi- 
cated in  an  aside  after  his  tri- 
umph over  BJorkman.  "We 
need  role  models  like  Tim 
[Henman]  and  Greg  doing 
well  It's  good  for  the  game," 
Wilkinson  told  reporters. 
“There,  that’s  made  you  go 
quiet  hasn’t  it?" 


Yesterday  at  Wimbledon 


Silly  excuse  that  seems  more  semUa 
by  the  day  “I  was  starting  to  feel  a bit  tight 
out  them  because  I think  it  was  starting 
to  get  a little  bit  cold,"  Michael  Chang 
pinpoints  the  cause  of  his  early  evening 
defeat  by  Todd  Woodbridge  on  Tuesday 
And  the  winner  wftl  be.-  Statisti- 
cians predict  that  the  winner  of  the 
ladies'  singles  title  will  be  a 5'8"  20-year- 
old  nght-hander  from  the  United 
States.  That's  according  to  the 
organisers  of  the  Corel  WTA 
tour,  who  have  analysed  the 
statistics  of  all  24  Grand 
Slam  champions  since  1 968. 

The  only  hiccup  with  their 
theory  Is  that  no  such  player 
is  competing  at  Wimbledon. 

The  individual  who  mast 
closely  resembles  this  feted  specimen  is  Michigan-bom  Corina ' 
Morariu  - and  she  has  never  progressed  beyond  ttys  first'  round  of  a1' 
Grand  Slam  ' '•  ‘ 

Fruitful  statistics  Tennis  players'  obsession  with  the  banana  Is  now 
benefiting  the  fans.  While  competitors  at  Wimbledon  are  miaichlng  their 
way  through  around  BOO  bananas  a day,  the  Banana  Group  has  been 
cfistrawting  the  fruit  to  supporters  camping  overnight  for  tickets.  If  only 
Tim  Henman  could  find  similar  energy-giving  properties  in  caviar . . . 
Scud’s  decisive  moment  “That'S  definitely,  I think,  definitely,  proba- 
bly the  best  I've  had  lo  return  against,"  Mark  PNlIppoussis  still  suffering 
the  after-effects  of  his  defeat  by  Greg  Rusedski 
Warming  to  the  task  Either  global  warming  Is  having  a sudden 
impact  on  Britain's  weather  or,  dare-  we  suggest,  Wimbledon  is  held  at 
the  wrong  time  of  year.  The  74mm  of  rain  that  have  laten  on  London 
over  the  past  two  weeks  compares  with  10.5mm  over  the  previous  three 
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Sport  in  brief 


Sailing 

Tracy  Edwards  and  her  all- 
women  crew  aboard  the  92- 
foot  catamaran  Royal  & Sun- 
Alliance  sailed  424  miles  in 
the  24  hours  to  midday  yester- 
day in  their  attempt  to  break 
the  transatlantic  multihull  re- 
cord. They  have  3'.=  more 
days  to  beat  the  mark  of  6 
days  13  hours  set  seven  years 

ago  by  Serge  Madec  with  Jet 
Services. 

Royal  & Sun-Alliance  had 
1,700  miles  to  go  after  com- 
pleting 1.264  in  far  from 
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favourable  conditions.  Her 
track  has  been  dose  to  the  Ice 
field  brought  south  by  the 
Labrador  Current  and  at 
night  her  crew  have  had  to 
slow  the  boat  for  safety 
reasons.  “We  saw  many  ice- 
bergs on  the  radar,”  reported 
Edwards,  “but  that  Is  worse 
than  seeing  them  for  real.” 

Motor  Racing 

Emerson  Fittipaldi,  whose 
business  ventures  include  or- 
ange plantations,  men’s 
sportswear  and  car  accesso- 
ries, Is  to  launch  a line  of 
cigars  produced  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  The  Brazil- 
ian won  the  world  champion- 
ship in  1972  and  1974  before 
switching  to  IndyCars  in  1984. 

Gerhard  Berger  has  with- 
drawn from  Sunday's  French 
Grand  Prlx  because  he  needs 
further  rest  after  surgery  for 
a sinus  infection. 


Ice  Hockey 

Newcastle  Cobras  have  signed 
the  goalie  Wayne  Cowley  from 
the  German  club  Wedemark 
Scorpions,  writes  Vic  Bat- 
duHder.  Cowley’s  net-minding 
was  a major  factor  in  Sheffield 
Steelers’  Grand  Siam-winning 
season  two  years  ago  before  he 
moved  to  Germany.  He  will  be 
joined  at  Newcastle  by  the  for- 
ward Frank  LaScala,  a team- 
mate from  last  season. 

Cobras  have  also  signed  two 
more  Canadians,  Jamie  Pegg 
and  Carmen  Vani.  from  dubs 
in  Norway  and  Italy 
respectively. 


Rugby  League 

Wldnes  Vikings  have  signed 
the  23-yea r-old  Castleford 
Tigers  forward  Sean  Richard- 
son on  b month's  Loan. 


At  arm's  length . . . Karol  Hingis  with  photographs  of  his  estranged  daughter  Martina,  now  for  removed  from  herSlovakian  origins  as  favourite  to  win  the  Wimbledon  Wo  Wffli’sifthgles 


A father’s  thoughts  from  home 


Emanuelle  Richard  on  why  Karol  Hingis 
keeps  watch  on  his  daughter  by  television 


AS  KAROL  HINGIS 
sweeps  the  lines  of 
his  local  day  court 
against  the  back- 
drop of  a charmless 
neighbourhood  of  Kosice.  Slo- 
vakia's second  largest  city, 
his  only  daughter  is  never  far 
from  his  thoughts. 

In  10  days'  time  Martina,  at 
16  the  youngest  world  No.  1 in 
women's  tennis,  may  become 
the  youngest  Wimbledon 
women's  singles  champion 
since  Lottie  Dod  in  1887.  But 
if  the  No.  1 seed  does  fulfil  her 
ranking  tn  London  SW19, 
where  last  year  she  won  the 
women's  doubles  with  Helena 
Sukova,  Karol  will  not  be  at 
the  party.  Instead  he  will 
again  be  watching  on  televi- 
sion from  the  sofa  in  his  tene- 
ment flat  on  the  city’s  out- 
skirts, with  only  his  dog  for 
company. 

Karol  has  followed  her  pro- 
gress in  this  way  since  1388. 
the  year  Martina  and  her 
mother,  the  former  Czechoslo- 
vak player  Melanie  Molitor, 
moved  from  the  then  commu- 
nist Czechoslovakia  to  Swit- 
zerland, with  Melanie's  new 
Swiss  husband. 

Since  then  the  obscure 
father  of  the  "Einstein  of  Ten- 
nis” has  seen  his  daughter 
only  twice  or  three  times  a 
year.  "I  take  advantage  of 
Martina's  trips  to  the  Czech 
Republic  to  go  there  and  meet 
with  her,  but  if  s never  very 
easy,”  says  the  former  Slovak 


cbampion,  now  a coach. 

Though  sociable  by  nature 
he  has  learned  caution,  having 
had  his  fingers  burned  when 
Swiss  and  British  tabloids  de- 
cided to  unveil  the  “mysteri- 
ous Mr  Hingis”  from  Martina's 
past  “They  wrote  horrible 
things  about  me,"  he  says. 
They  wrote  that  my  ex-wife 
used  me  as  a ‘tennis  sire'  in 
order  to  transmit  my  genes  to 
our  daughter.  They  also  said  I 
was  living  miserably  in  Slova- 
kia, waiting  for  some  financial 
help  from  my  daughter  who  is 
now  a multi-millionaire. 

"All  these  atrocities  can 
hardly  contribute  to  improv- 
ing my  relationship  with  Me- 
lanie, and  they  end  up  turn- 
ing against  my  daughter, 
which  I can't  tolerate." 

Media  interest  in  him 
peaked  in  early  March,  when 
Martina  returned  to  Kosice  for 
the  first  time  tn  eight  years  to 
compete  for  Switzerland  in  a 
Fed  Cup  match  against  Slova- 
kia. After  she  had  crushed  her 
Slovak  opponent,  Karol's  kiss 
for  his  daughter  was  captured 
by  the  photographers;  an  un- 
remarkable gesture  but  pre- 
cious for  a father  now  sepa- 
rated from  his  only  child 

But  Slovaks  then  came  to 
realise  that  Martina  Hingis's 
father  lived  among  them.  They 
also  learned,  to  their  chagrin, 
that  Martina  did  not  feel  the 
least  bit  Slovakian.  "I  Just  hap- 
pened to  be  bora  there,  so 
what?”  she  told  the  local  press. 


Karol  Hingis,  the  youngest 
of  6even,  had  been  raised  with 
a racket  not  a rattle  in  his 
hand.  He  first  played  in  the 
Slovak  league  at  15.  but  tennis 
did  not  pay  the  bills,  so  he 
worked  as  a car  electrician 
and  went  to  night  school  to 
catch  up  on  the  education  he 
missed  playing  tournaments. 

In  the  late  Seventies  be 
married  Melanie,  a Czech 
player  from  Moravia,  now 
part  of  the  Czech  Republic. 
Their  ^daughter  was  born  In 
1380  and  Melanie  named  her 
after  Martina  Navratilova, 
the  finest  product  of  Czecho- 
slovakia's prestigious  tennis 
system.  The  name  had  be- 
come a talisman. 

While  Karol  worked  to  pay 
the  bills,  Melanie  quickly  be- 


with  her  mother,  she  moved  to 
live  in  Moravia.  Eared  joined 
them  Ear  a year  but  returned  to 
eastern  Slovakia  from  where 
he  stayed  in  touch  with  his  es- 
tranged family  and  Martina’s 
nascent  career. 

Even  at  the  age  of  six  Mar- 
tina was  known  as  the  “terror" 
of  Junior  regional  tourna- 
ments. “She  was  hardy  as  tall 
as  the  net,”  says  Zuzano  Lesen- 
arova, a 19-year-old  Czech  stu- 
dent from  Moravia,  who  now 
competes  for  the  University  of 
CaEforniainStUiDiego.  Lesov 
arova  was  nine  when  Martina, 
three  years  her  junior, 
“smashed”  her  in  their  first 
match. 

■“She  was  already  very  cute 
and  her  tennis  was  already 
amazing,”  Lesenarova  says. 


In  Kosice,  Martina  and  her  father 
went  shopping  for  stuffed  toy 
animals — with  two  bodyguards 


came  a "tennis  mom”,  ob- 
sessed with  her  daughter’s 
career.  As  soon  as  Martina 
could  walk,  Melanie  began  de- 
veloping her  reflexes  by  throw- 
ing tennis  balls  to  her.  At  the 
age  of  two  Martina  already  had 
a custom-made  racket  T con- 
structed this  racket  with  an 
adapted  handle  for  her  tiny 
bands,"  Karol  recalls.  “Mar- 
tina immediately  started  wav- 
ing it  in  order  to  imitate  her 
mother  who  was  taking  her 
every  day  to  the  tennis  court" 
Martina  was  three  when. 


"Martina  was  only  six  and 
could  already  play  every  poss- 
ible kind  of  stroke;  volleys, 
half-volleys,  and  she  was 
serving  overhead  on  both 
serves.  Not  even  a tennis 
.genius  can  get  this  as  gifted 
talent  To  have  these  precise 
strokes  you  can  only  practise 
very,  very  much.” " 

Martina  was  indeed  spend- 
ing her  days  hitting,  balls 
back  and  forth  with  her 
mother.  "Melanie  taught  her 
the  techniques  with  a master 
hand,  and  their  work  in  tan- 


dem has  always  proved  sue-, 
cessful,"  says  KacdL.iSaf  this 
did  not  rob  Martina  of  her 
childhood.  "Despite  her 
mother  pushing  her  to  play 
constantly.  Martina  was  a 
very  Joyftjl  kid,  “very  playful 
too,  and'  nimble  sis  a little 
monkey.  After  I would  come 
back  from  work  we  used  to 
play  around  a lot  together."  ■ 

But  Karol  believes  there  is 
more  to  life  than  tennis.  Me- 
lanie, though,  had  only  one 
thing  on- her  mind:  to  traus- 
lbrm*-'her->a*ughter  '-into-'  a 
champion.  The  difference  in 
philosophy  led  to  divorce. 

Lesenarova  says  she  was 
struck  by  Martina’s  determi- 
nation even  at  an  early  age. 
"She  seemed  to  be  under  her 
pressure  all  the  time.  She  al- 
ready had  this  strange  and 
nervous  smile,  which,  to  me, 
was  not  betraying  any  plea- 
sure of  playing  but  seemed  to 
say,  *1  have  to  show  my  oppo- 
nent that  I am  the  best  or  my 
mom  will  yell  at  me  after  the 
match’."' 

She  will  never  forget  one 
particular  match  in  the  Mora- 
vian town  of  Prerov  In  ■ 1987. 
She  defeated  the  future  world 
No.  1 hr  front  of  an  audience 
that  consisted  of  their  two 
mothers  and  Karol  Hingis.' 

After  a brilliant  start,  Mar- 
tina lost  two  sets:  “Suddenly 
Melanie  Jumped  down  on  the 
court  and  started  running  be- 
hind her  daughter,  shouting 
instructions  at  her  without 
stopping,”  said  Lesenarova.  “It 
was  disturbing  me  quite  a lot 
At  the  same  time  Martina's 
eyes  were  so  full  of  tears  that 
she  could  hardly  see  anything. 


After  I won  she  couldn't  stop 
crying;  I remember  her  fetter 
took  her  mi  his  lap,  hugged  ter 
and  did  his  best  to  cheer  her 
up.  The  match  had  been  heavy 
going  for  him  too,  but  it  was 
hant  to  have  any  authority 
against  Melanie.” 

Ten  years  an  Karol  admits: 
“It's  rtwmtrn  to  her  mom  that 
Martina  became  the  world's 
No.  1.  The  most  important 
thing  for  me  Is  that  despite  an 
ter  success,  her  daughter  has 
remained  foe  same;  a very  joy- 
STUrgii*  thafak’GttL"  - •’  * *.  ■ 

Martina  is  so  strong  men- 
tally that  Hingis  cannot  imag- 
ine her  career  being  cut  short 
like  so  many  teenage  tennis 
prodigies  before  her.  H&  only 
regret  is  that  be  would  like  to 
have  a closer  rriationship  wfth 
his  daughter.  During  her 
recent  stay  in  Kosice;  Martina 
and  her  . father  were  aMe  to  go 
stumping  for  stuffed  toy  ani- 
mals — accompanied  by  two 
bodyguards. 

Back  at  the  tennis  .clufethe 
morning  lesson  comes  fo  an 
end  for  Karol  Hingis  the 
coach.  He  shakes  his  young 
pupil’s  hand,  makes  a Joke 
and  jogs  off  court:  "Aren’t  I so 
lucky  to  teach  tennis.”  Even 
if  he  earns  only  the  average 
salary  in  Slovakia  — a Tittle 
less  than  £120  a month  — be 
says  he  needs  no  more  so  long 
as  be  can  afford  to  telephone 
his  daughter  and  buy  her  Tit- 
tle presents,  such  as  the  ear- 
rings he  sent  her  by  past.  He 
did  not  know  whether  she  had 
received  them  until  he  recog- 
nised them,  on  television. 
' That  day,—  he  says,  T was 
happy." 


Cycling 


Camenzind 
cuts  the  gap 


THE  Swiss  rider  Oskar  Ca- 
menzind  thundered  to  vic- 
tory in  the  ninth  stage  of  the 
Tour  of  Switzerland  yester- 
day. turning  Christophe  Ag- 
nolutto's  freewheel  to  the  title 
in  today's  final  stage  into  an 
unexpected  showdown.  Ca- 
menzind. who  began  the  121- 
mile  stage  from  Wetzlkon 
trailing  Agnolutto  by  5min 
Msec,  chopped  moie  than 
three  minutes  off  the  French- 
man's advantage  with  his 
second  stage  win. 

Agnolutto  still  carries  a 
2min  OSsec  cushion  into  the 
-117-mile  final  stage  into 
Zurich  and  there  is  only  one 
modest  mid-stage  climb.  "If  1 
arrive  in  Zurich  with  the  yel- 
low jersey  it  will  be  the  first 
time  In  my  life  that  I will  be 
happy  being  an  average  cy- 
clist,” he  said.  *Tm  neither  a 
roller  nor  a climber  nor  a 
sprinter  but  { manage 
everywhere.” 

Camenzind  made  several 
attempts  at  breakaways, 
finally  powering  away  alone 
on  the  descent  after  an  ex- 
hausting final  climb  10 v, 
miles  from  the  finish. 

The  Dane  Rjame  Riis,  who 
will  begin  the  defence  of  his 
Tour  de  France  title  on  July  5, 
did  not  start  yesterday,  drop- 
ping out  because  of  flu. 

Chris  Boardman.  leader  of 
the  Tour  of  Catalonia,  blew 
up  on- the  mountains  of  yes- 
terday's seventh  stage  and 
finished  well  down  the  field. 


Wimbledon 

results 


Women’s  Singles 

Holder:  S Graf  (G er) 

First  round 


(Seeds  In  capitals! 

M nus  (US.  2}  Dt  R McQuillan  (Ain) 
6-0.  S-£  J NOVOTNA  (Ca.  3)  be  W Probet 
(Oar)e-4.  *-«.  8-0. 


Order  of  play 


CENTRE  COURT  (liD):  M ttnnto  tSwitz) 
v 0 Barabanschikova  (Bela]:  T Henman 
(Q9)  v J Col  mar  d (Fr)-.  P Sampras  (US]  v H 
Dreefcman  (Gar]-.  A FrazJar  (US)  v B 
SciHritz-McCanhy  (Nath). 

COURT  DM  (12- 01:  Q RinedaU  (SB)  v J 
Starh  IU5):  A Koumlhova  (Rue)  v B Rlttner 
(Gerj:  T Johansson  (3we)  v B Becker 
(Gar):  U Reseat  (Swltz)  v P Korda  (C*J. 


General  results 


Soccer 


WOBLOCUPQU*UWm»«>la.  Kent 
Ommp  Foot;  Onus  !,  Uacao  0;  Japan  3. 
Nepal  0.  tHa.Mfl.ma-  1,  Japan  (PE.  Ptsl5); 
2.  Oman  (5-12);  3,  Nepal  (S-1J;  4.  Macao 
(5-11. 

WORLD  YOUTH  CIHip  (Malaysia): 
Second  rounds  Brazil  10.  Belgium  Q:  Uru- 
guay 3.  United  Slates  0;  France  1.  Mexico 
0:  Ireland  S' (Fora  *Dufl)-  Morocco  1 (Wor- 
ratl  og)  (set;  1-1  at  SOndn;  '^golden  goal]. 


Rugby  Union 


TOtnt  HATCH!  Gauteng  Falcons  38.  Scot- 
land 35. 


Rugby  League 


STATE  or  ORMBti  Outtneland  IB.  Now 
South  Wales  12.  New  South  Wales  win 
oartaaS-i. 


Golf 


RUHOPEAM  AMATEUR  TEAM  CIHP 
(PortmOnMCfc)'  Ssl.qfdN  PVet  guMWyhiu 
raondr  37S  Ireland  (70  K- Nolan,  75  P 
Lawrle,  76  R Goughian,  N Fox.  78  G 
McGJmpsey.  Discounted  85  J Fanntgan). 
MO  Scotland  (7«  s Young.  75  A Forsyth. 
76  C Watson.  77  B Howard.  78  M Bnnka. 
Discounted  60  J Ranking).  307  England 
(78  S WotHWr.  78  R Vrtggtns,  78  M Conor. 
81  M BUckay.  Bt  J Roto.  Olseounteti  84  G 
WotstonhoimoJ.  400  Walos  (70  N Ed- 
wards. 78  j Donaldson.  O Pork.  80  M PlOe. 
ingtoo,  84  M Smith.  Discounted  85  Y 
Taylor) 


Cricket 


SECOND  TEST  (Kingstown.  SI  Vincent): 
West  Indies  1«7  (C  Hooper  81:  Pushpahu- 
mara  5-41)  and  343  (B  Lam  in  MuraJim- 


aran  5-1131.  Sri  Lanka  22?  |S  Jayasurlys 
Jlooper  s-as)  and  233-8  (A  de  Suva  78. 


A Ronahjnga  72no.  Walsh  4-73).  Match 
drawn.  Hrst  Tasa  Antigua,  west  indies 
won  by  at*  wickets'-- 
TMUBtUY  MATCH:  The  nrta  Bitten 
Universities  * Australians.  No  ptay  rain. 
Today:  tij>. 

SECOND  XI  CtUmOHStBP  (11.0k 
Mrstianwcom:  Gloucestershire  1484  (D 
R Hawson  88:  Brawn  S-27).v  Nonhampton- 
fih  Ire.  No  pies,  rub*  T-nMn  jIiimh  r : 

hamaNre  v Yorkshire  nbeonh  Leices- 
tershire V Hampshire.  North  Parrott! 
Somerset  * Lancashire. 

Kmc  v Worcestershire 


Baseball 


AMBICAN  LEAGUE)  Cleveland  10.  Min- 
ossota  5:  Detra It  8.  New  Yorti  12:  Taranto 
5.  Boston  #:  Chicago  4.  Kansas  City  0; 
Milwaukee  Z BaiH mors  6;  Texas  8.  Ana- 
helm  7:  Seattle  1.  Oakland  4. 

NATIONAL  UCJUHHi  Barr  Frandaeo  4. 
Son  Diego  1;  Montreal  6.  Cincinnati  7 
MMnna);  Philadelphia  1.  Florida  4;  New 


York  8.  Atlanta  S;  Houston  3,  PiKtwrgh  tt 
lea  2,  C0I1 


St  mvh  7,  Chicago  Z Los  Angeles 
rado  6. 


Cycling 


(WetOton  to  Davos-.  iKSunl:  1, 0 Camen- 
and  (Swttz)  Shr  iTmln  Z2sec  Z J LSI  rich 
(Ger)  at  imln  fisec  3.  L Pwpoil  (in  same 
Hnw.  4.  F Garda  Casas  (3p|  i.it  S.  S 
Gamlll  (h]  zm:  fi.  D Neltosan  (Nan);  7.  F 
CoMgrande  (It):  8.  S Goraschsr  (Ukr);  a J 
JaksctM  (Car);  10,  8 ZDerg  (Switz)  all  st 
Owerafl  ttamflegai  1.  C Agnolutto  <Fr) 
33(w  Slfcinin  D2mc;  2,  o Camonzlfld  (Swttz) 
a zmin  oasec  3,  J unrien  (Ger)  4m;  4,  o 
Alkona  Extebarrla  (Sp)  63Z  5.  R tear 
(Swttz)  6.1&  8,  F Garcia  Casas  (Sp)ik22;  7. 
D Nardello  (It)  849;  8.  SGsrzalfl  Itt)  (.17:9. 
P Buachor  (Swttzj  j jfc  ID.  L Ptepoli  (it) 
7^6. 


Hockey 


«MM  BrrmNA-noNAL  (Minon  Keynes); 
England  1.  Australia  3. 


Evening  Racing 

CHESTER 


IbSO  run  XT  7Bydtp  1,  BREAK  THE 
RULESy  K Dartey  (3-9  Pev);  st,  Meekfe 
PrhwieM  (18-1).  3,  Whittle  Rock  (3-3).  6 
>*n.  7.  3X.  (M  pipe)  Tota  Cl  40:  fi-30. 
am  Dual  F;  E6J0.  C8F:  CT.fia. 

MJ  ft*  « BCpdsJi  1,  KATHRYN’S 
™,  A Cultmno  (5-2  Fav);  a,  MwiitI 
"—***  rt-U  a ran.  US,  SL  (Mm 
M Rovskiy]  Tote  62.60:  E1.40,  E4J0.  Dual 
F- Mr.70.  CSF.  C28JM 
T-*>  C«  18yd«>  1,  CHARLIE  SHIJRT, 
JO  smim  (B-1L  a,  watmnt  neeie 
(2D-m  x Ondg*  (6-1).  t5-6  Fav  saihum- 


wuti  Ryer.  12  ran.  IX,  tt.  (B  Hills)  Tote 
; jfl^O,  ST  JO.  52.10.  Dual  F:  £78.00. 


rg  vy 

Trior  £308.80.  CSF;  CV18.2A.  Trleast 
£805.77. 


•AO  C7*u  1,  Calcmas,  S Sandm 
(Evens  Fav):  a,  tata  attaa—  (100-30): 
B,  Owrtm  (3-1 L 6 ran.  5.  3.  (Sir  Mark 
Prescott)  Tata:  EZ3K  Cl.  10.  E240.  Dual  Fr 
£3.10.  CBR  C«m 

7.10  (7T>  T,  PURCHAMKI NWB1,  Pat 
Eddary  (7-2  Fav):  a.  Twin  Gxasfca  111-1): 
3,  ItKgwlng  (ZOrU.  13  ran..  1*.  SSL  (N 


Callaghan)  Tote:  QB;  C2.00.  E3.10.  CflJM. 
Dual  r:  C17.7T  “ ‘ “ 


Cl  7. 70.  Trio:  ClZaOO.  CSF:  C38JJS. 
THcast  £83332.  NR:  Iropulall.. . 

7AO  (ire  Of  TSyda)!  1,  CAP  JUKKA, 
R Hughes  <9-»):  3,  AreM  ABredn  (8-4 
Fav):  3,  CtarMla  Contoy  (15-8}  3'rmn. 
IX.  5.  (R  Cftartton)  Tote:  S2JE0.  Dual  F: 
£120.  CSF:  C6.li.  NR:  Arabian  Story. 

8.10  da  4f  lOydaV  1,  AMCfEMT 
QUEST.  Paid  Eddery  (&-a):  s,  Mew 
n (4-1  Favl;  3,  Cniwagaanw  Knight 

J.  8 ran.  9,  3.  (N  Callaghan]  Tots: 
’.BO:  C2J1X  Cl. 80.  C4JNL  Dual  F:  MJO. 
Trta  £83  sa  CSF:  £17.85.  Trleaat:  £23078. 
NR:  Al  Liberty. 


E7-B0;  ! 


HAMILTON 

tjx>  (sr  4yda>  i,  mumMe  cosKMm, 


N PpHard  (B-T);  a,  Statan  K3a>  (2-5  Fav); 

(□  Nolan)  TOcs: 


3,  Diet  (10-1).  £ ran.  3. 2. 

asm;  CI-BOt  ClAO.  Dual  F-.  e3.2a  Trtac 
£2.10.  CSF:  COM.  NR:  Another  Mowmara. 
Aye  Reedy.  GaraMd,  Impish,  )0d  Cry. 
Sunday  Mall  Too. 

®yda>i  1,  PLOWn  crcAHMH, 
Q Parkin  112-1):  a,  Ma  hq  <M  Fav):  B, 
Fttafer  Udr  (7-11.  S ran.  ik  4.  (new 
Eaaerby)  Tots:  fiio.80: 12.70  fii.lO  Dial 
F:  £080.  CSF:  £1038. 

M#  lire  It  T«yd.)l  1,  tc  ARAB  BN.  J 
RKtura  (5-4  Far):  X Waatarw  OhmcsI 
Btw  (1S-ffl  3 ran. 
Hd.  9L  (3  Ketflewefl)  Tdte:  EUO,  Dual  F: 
£4  50.  CSF:  C4S2..  NR-  Mentaiatanythln. 


Fixtures 


Soccer 

WORLO  VOUTH  CHUtNOMMP  (Ma- 


ttkywal:  Sanamf  wi  onane  v United 
Aron  Emirates;  Spain 


v Canada:  Australia 
v Japan;  England  v Argentina. 

Cricket  • - 


BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  COUNTY 
CHAMPIONSHIP  (lour  days.  li.Oi: 
South  «mli  Essex  v Derbyshire,  tanu 
Giemorgan  v Sussex.  Urnuir  Leices* 
tareMre  v Warwickshire.  Mem  North- 
amptonshire v GlaueestareMra.  Wgreea- 
ter=  Worcssiarshire  v Lancashire. 
HNWnehow  Yorkshire  v Mtddieaev 
AM  ura  UUUMMK  (qua  day.  5X1:  The 
°Y*fc  Surrey  v Nottinghamshire. 


mlUaronnd  theAfiEngtend 
emu  kilting  time  during  a rain-induced  delay  yesterday 
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Evans  out  of  tour, 

Bentley  revving  up 
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Robert  Armstrong  • 

In  Durban 

I EUAN  EVANS  is  to  ip  USE 
the  final  three  wiatrfwq  of 
the  Lions  tour  after  aggra- 
vating the  groin  injury  be 
sustained  at  the  aid  of  the 
first. Test  victory  against  the 
; Springboks  in  Cape  Town, 
i-  The  loss  of  the  Wales  wing 
Is  a heavy  Mow,  but  it  opens 
the  way  fbr  the  former  rugby 
■league  player  John  Bentley, 
who  has  been  Che  Lions'  out- 
standing three-quarter,  to 
May  in  the  final  two  Tests. 

tRvans  said:  “It  was  a bitterly 
^appointing  way  for  my  tour 
» raid.  When  I picked  up  the 
tojdry  it  did  not  appear  seri- 
ous, bat  in  the  last  few  days  I 
aggravated  the  problem  and 
part  of  the  groin  is  now  torn. 

*T  wfll  not  be  able  to  play 
fbr  a monlh  and  it  means  my 
'lour  is  over.  My  BrmfTy  has 
just  arrived  in  Durban  and  I 
don't  know  yet  if  1 will  travel 
back  to  Wales  with  ft™  next 
Tuesday  or  stay  oat  fbr  the 
remainder  of  the  tour. 

.1  am  very  confident  we 
wfll  beat  South  Africa  again 
an  Saturday  and  Z would  like 
to  remain  part  of  the  tour. 
"Hie  spirit  among  the  players 
has  been  exceptional  and  we 
have  the  South  Africans  on 
the  run.  It  Is  excellent  to  see." 

Bentley,  who  ran  in  a hat- 
trick  of  tries  m Tuesday's  vic- 
tory over  Free  State,  is  the 


top-scoring  three-quarter  on 
the  tour  and  his  sharp,  inven- 
tive performances  have  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the 
Lions’  excellent  run  of  ni^ 
wins  in  10  matches. 

The  Lions,  who  today  are 
expected  to  name  their  *«»?m 
for  the  second  Test  here  at 
King's  Park  on  Saturday, 
have  not  decided  whether  to 
call  up  a replacement  for  the 
Leicester  centre  Will  Green- 
wood, whose  concnssion 
ruled  him  out  fbr  a manda- 
tory three  weeks  and  who  has 
been  recommended  to  a 
two-month  break  from  rugby. 
There  are  still  four  centres  in 
the  reduced  squad,  which  has 
the  two  Tests  and  one  mid-, 
week  fixture  to  play. 

Meanwhile  the  Springboks 
have  been  forced  to  rwynpp 
their  three-quarter  line  be- 
cause of  injuries  to  the  cen- 
tres Japie  Mulder  (shoulder) 
and  Edrich  Lubbe  (ham- 
string) and  the  wing  James 
Small  (hamstring). 

Western  Province  contrib- 
ute two  new  caps,  Percy 
Montgomery  at  centre  ynj 
Peter  Rossouw  on  the  whig; 
In  a side  showing  four 
changes,  one  of  them  posi- 
tional, from  the  line-op  that 
began  the  first  Test 

Montgomery  forms  a new 
midfield  partnership  with 
Danle  van  Schalkwyk,  who 
earns  a recall  after  scoring 
two  of  the  tries  which  helped 
Northern  Transvaal  beat  the 


Lions.  Andre  Snymau 
switches  from  the  right  to  the 
left  wing  to  make  way  for  Ros- 
souw, who  replaces  Small. 

Fritz  van  Heerden.  the 
Western  Province  second-row 
forward  who  has  been  linked  , 
with  Leicester,  is  drafted  on  1 
to  the  bench  in  place  of  Kryn-  i 
auw  Otto.  I 

South  Africa's  coach  Card  ! 
Du  Ftessis  rejected  suggestions  i 
that  the  hooker  Naka  Drotske  ' 
should  be  dropped  in  favour  of 
James  Dalton,  who  is  thought  I 
to  have  a better  throw-in  as 
well  as  being  more  dynamic 
around  the  field.  He  also  j 
kept  faith  with  the  lock 
Hannes  S try  dam,  notwlth- ! 
standing  the  claims  of  Van  j 
Haerden,  who  is  regarded  by 
some  critics  as  a more  canals- : 
tent  ball-winner. 

Asked  whether  South  Af- ' 
rica  would  play  a more  for-  ■ 
ward-orientated  game  in  the  i 
second  Test,  Du  Plessls  j 
replied:  “We  don’t  want  to  i 
jday  in  a more  conservative  J 
way  bat  rather  more  to  the 
strength  of  the  players.  For  us  j 
the  first  Test  was  a game  of  1 
lost  opportunities;  next  time 
it  will  be  important  for  us  to 
stay  focused  on  the  goals  we 
set  ourselves.  “ 

SOUTH  ANKAi  A Joobart  A Snynwn.  P 
Montgomery,  D van  Sebatkwyk.  P 
Rdmouw:  H Hon i ball.  J wan  der 
Woadwtzm  O du  Rnn.  n orawu,  A 
Oarvay,  M Androim.  H Stiyflom.  R Knignr. 

A Vtater.  G Takdwn&fifl  (caps),  Ra*law 
■■•■tat  R Bannnti.  8 WMsaia.  w 
gwannpaot.  J Duon,  O Dwon.  P wan 
llwrdwt 


BC:-;  ^v- 


RjS 


vtV 


Stretched  to  breaking  point . . . Ieuan  Evans  (Left),  in  training  yesterday  with  Scott  Gibbs,  before  pulling  out  of  the  tour  with  a groin  Injury 


Bath  draw  short 
straw  of  Brive 
and  Pontypridd 

BATH  Will  face  the  hold- 
ers Brive  and  the  Welsh 
ehamptons  Pontypridd  in 
next  season’s  Heineken 
Cop.  Yesterday’s  draw  fbr 
the  expanded  competition, 
embracing  20  clubs  and 
starting  on  September  6. 
also  pits  the  Courage 
league  champions  Wasps 
against  Swansea,  Glasgow 
and  Ulster.  Leicester,  run- 
ners-up to  Brtve,  are  in  a 
pool  including  Toulouse. 

Bath,  eager  to  prove 
themselves  In  Europe  after 
going  out  to  Cardiff  in  the 
quarter-finals  last  year, 
win  do  well  even  to  get  that 
Bar  this  time-.  Pontypridd, 
where  they  start,  beat  them 
in  a pool  match  last  season.  | 
With  five  pools  of  four, 
only  the  top  teams  qualify 
automatically.  The  other 
three  places  will  be  deter- 
mined  by  play-offi  on  No- 
vember 1-2  between  the 
five  pool  nmnersup  and 
the  best-placed  third  team.  • 
Pool  matches  will  be  home  1 
and  away  on  six  successive 
weekends.  The  finalists  will 
receive  £115,000  each.  . 

Wales  1ms  still  to  decide 
its  last  two  teams  in  the 
competition.  Cardiff  and 
IJandPH,  who  booked  their 
places,  are  in  dispute  with 
the  Welsh  Rugby  Union  and 
have  been  threatened  with 
eviction  from  Europe  if  they 
do  not  accept  the  terms. 

Pool  Ai  Leinster.  Touiouae.  Latoaner, 
Mian. 

Pool  ■■  Swansea.  Waapa.  Ulster. 
Glasgow.  _ . 

Pad!  O Brive.  Bam.  ~3coHah  Banian. 
PontyprWe. 

Pool  Ik  Munster.  Harlequins.  Bowgoln. 
Welsh  representaflva. 

Peel  m Pau.  Caledonia.  Treviso.  Welsh 

rapr  •sanative. 


Gauteng  Falcons  38,  Scotland  XV  35 


Soccer 


Athletics 


Scots  not  given  Blades  chairman 
enough  Lee  way  savages  Kendall 


Christie  confirms  exit 
as  Bailey  rules  again 


Gordon  Lyto  In  Brakpan 

Derrick  lee  scored  25 
points,  including  two 
tries,  from  fall-back 
but  was  unable  to  prevent 
Scotland  suffering  the  second 
defeat  of  their  tour  in  inatng 
to  Gauteng  here  last  night 
Without  a forward  plat- 
form, the  Scots  tried  to  throw 
the  ball  around  at  pace  and 
paid  a heavy  price  for  their 
highrisk-  aUate&r.  ^fbeycon- 
ceded  four  tries  before  put- 
ting a better  reflection  on  the 
scoreline  with  two  late  touch- 
downs against  a provincial 
side  who  included  foe  former 
South  African  prop  forward 
Johan  Le  Roux,  once  banned 
for  18  months  after  biting  an 
All  Blade  player's  ear. 

Scotland  were  not  helped  by 
some  bizarre  refereeing  deci- 
sions, and  when  their  captain 
Peter  Walton  asked  fbr  darifir 
rgHnn  be  was  tdd..  according 
to  the  tour  manager  Dougie 
Morgan:  “You  can  ask  all  you 
like  but  you  are  playing  in 
South  Africa  under  South 
African  rules.” 

Besides  hurt  pride,  Scot- 
land were  beset  by  injuries. 
The  centre  Cammy  Murray 
(arm  strain),  prop  Dave  Ba- 
ton (hamstring)  and  second- 
row  Andy  Lacking  (leg  bruis- 
ing) all  had  to  go  off  and  the 
squad's  resources  will  be 
stretched  for  tomorrow's 
match  with  Northern 
TransvaaL 


Lee  did  his  best  to  breathe 
life  into  the  Scots  with  his 
brace  of  tries  but  even  be  was 
not  immune  from  some  ele- 
mentary errors  which 
blighted  the  overall 
performance. 

He  also  had  a hand  in  a try 
by  the  flanker  Cammy 
Mather,  and  Shaun  Longstaff 
completed  the  Scottish  try- 
sawing,  but  by  that  stage  they 
were  playing  catch-up  rugby. 

The  damage  was  done  just 
-after  ban-tune whetr  .Scot1 
land’s  fringe  defence  was 
pierced  for  the  second  time, 
with  the  flanker  Nick 
Broughton  losing  out  to  the 
Guateng  hooker  Jan  Bosch. 

Gauteng’s  other  tries  came 
from  their  foil-back  Jacques 
Blaauw,  wing  Len  van  Wet 
and  De  Wet  Strydom.  The 
winger  Gert  Peens  kicked  18 
points  from  three  conversions 
and  four  penalties. 

acoRnai  OMtngi  tw™  bobch, 
Strydom,  Blaauw,  Van  Rh*.  Cawnliiw 
Peons  3.  RawdH—  Poona  4,  itnnifUi 
TrtosiLqB  2.  Lonnstall^  Mather. 

OAUTKMQi  J BIUMI  O Room,  N 
Maaloa,  ■ Hajrar,  L was  .Mali  F 
HuHwaa,  N CwwpbeB  Moaoootiyr  I 
llotBiieli  tMPO.  J Boack.  J U.  Bwa,  W 
Look,  Dm  <hr  M,  J Bonohal.  N 
Pfafcford,  DStydoak. 

SCOTIAHD,  O I mm  (London  Scottish);  A 
Stangor,  C M array  (both  Howlck.  C 
Jataar.  Leicester.  61  min).  J Mayor 
(WatsonlBAD),  » Leaaatalf  (Dundee 
HSFP);  S McM  (Melrosa).  O Bata 
(WMBOtfans):  D «aa  (Bath.  O Onkao, 
Newcastle.  67),  B Brathwretena 
(Mabuse).  ■ iWoworf  (BMnbmga  Acad).  B 

Murray  (Bedford).  A iswMnfl  (Cunto.  S 

CaarplMfl.  Molroao,  66).  C Meeker 
(Watoontano).  MMmd  (capL  Nowcoode], 
N aroa^Kon  (Msfrooa). 

Mow  M Lawrence  (South  Africa). 


Michael  Walker 

EVERTON’S  circuitous  at- 
tempt to  install  a man- 
ager took  yet  another 
twist  yesterday  when  the 
Sheffield  United  chairman 
Alike  McDonald  said  be 
wanted  £1  million  compensa- 
tion for  losing  Howard  Ken- 
dall with  IS  months  of  his 
contract  remaining. 

Zn  a tetter  statement  Mc- 
Donald" also  said:  “I  feel"  I 
have  been  kicked  in  foe  teeth 
by  Kendall.  Last  week,  when 
the  first  approach  came.  I 
gave  Howard  48  hours  to  sort 
it  out  He  wanted  an  extra  day 
but  I told  him  I had  to  have  an 
answer  by  10pm  that  night 
and  on  the  dot  he  called  me  to 
say  he  was  staying. 

“I  brought  him  back  into 
football  when  no  one 
apparently  would  give  him  a 
job.  Now  he  has  let  me  down.” 
McDonald,  who  will  negoti- 
ate with  Evertan’s  chairman 
Peter  Johnson,  asked:  “How 
do  you  put  a figure  on  experi- 
ence, know-how  and  a success 
rate?"  However,  he  is  confi- 
dent of  replacing  Kendall 
soon.  “When  I move,  I move 
quickly,’*  be  Raid. 

John  Toshack  has  become 
coach  at  Besiktas,  signing  a 
two-year  contract  with  the  Is- 
tanbul club.  Jupp  Heynckes. 
the  former  German  interna- 
tional, hiw  been  installed  as 
Real  Madrid's  coach  in  a two- 
year  deal  worth  S2£  million. 


And  Walsall  have  appointed 
the  former  Denmark  captain 
Jan  Sorensen  as  manager;  he 
has  been  out  of  football  for 
about  eight  years  and  suc- 
ceeds Chris  Nichofi. 

Cambridge's  winger  Paul 
Raynor,  3L  is  to  join  a Can- 
tonese dub.  He  has  agreed  a 
one-year  deal  with  Guang 
Deong  Wen  Yuan,  who  will 
pay  a fee  of  about  £30,000. 

fnternazionale  have  dis- 
missed Barcelona  Haims  that 
Ronaldo's  £18  million  transfer 
to  the  Italian  dub  broke  Fife 
regulations.  'The  transfer  is 
absolutely  legitimate  and  the 
contract  has  been  already  de- 
posited at  the  Italian  federa- 
tion,” said  a lawyer  acting  for 
Inter. 


Kendall . . . Tet  United  down* 


Duncan  Mackay  In  Parts 

Donovan  bailey 
again  underlined  his 
claim  to  be  the  world's 
fastest  man  at  the  Meeting 
Gaz  de  France  in  the  Stade 
Charlety  here  on  the  day  Lin- 
ford Christie  ended  all  specu- 
lation as  to  whether  he  will 
change  his  mind  about 
retiring. 

The  Canadian  Olympic  100 
metres  champion  raced  to  an 
easy  victory  in  10.07  seconds 
over  two  of  the  three  Ameri- 
cans he  will  have  to  face 
when  he  defends  his  world 
title  in  Athens  In  August. 

But  Christie’s  decision  to 
miss  the  British  trials  in  Bir- 
mingham next  month  to  race 
in  Germany  means  he  haa 
ruled  himself  out  of  the 
reckoning.  Athletes  who  want 
to  be  considered  for  Athens 
must  compete  in  the  trials,  “it 
is  hoped  this  clarifies  Lin- 
ford's decision  to  end  his  in- 
ternational career  at  the 
European  Cup,”  said  his 
agent  Sue  Barrett 
Christie's  outstanding  per- 
formance in  Germany  last 
weekend,  where  he  completed 
his  fourth  consecutive  sprint 
double  and  led  Britain  to  only 
their  second  European  Cup 
triumph  in  32  years,  had  led 
to  suggestions  he  should  once 
again  delay  his  decision  to 
call  it  a day  an  his  interna- 
tional career.  But  as  Christie 
said  himself  in  Munich:  "Don- 


ovan beat  me  easily  in  Nur- 
emburg.  so  what's  the  point  of 
going?" 

Christie  meets  Bailey  In 
Sheffield  on  Sunday  over  150 
metres  with  the  winner 
receiving  S50.000  (£31.000). 
Bailey,  cock-a-hoop  after  his 
victory  earlier  this  month  in 
his  $2  million  challenge 
against  Michael  Johnson,  was 
again  in  outstanding  form  on 
a night  so  cold  and  wet  that 
many  of  the  crowd  wore  over 
coats  and  gloves. 

Even  a false  start  failed  to 
disturb  his  concentration.  He 
seemed  to  find  an  extra  gear 
in  the  second  half  of  the  race 
to  pull  effortlessly  away  from 
Maurice  Greene  and  Tim 
Montgomery,  first  and  second 
respectively  in  the  US  trials, 
and  Leroy  Burrell,  the  man 
he  succeeded  as  world  record 
bolder. 

When  Bailey  reaches  full 
speed  his  head  bobs  and  his 
stride  appears  to  be  careering 
out  of  control  But  his  world 
record  of  9.84sec,  set  in  At- 
lanta. appears  to  be  under 
threat  when  he  gets  the  sun 
on  his  back  and  is  really  put 
under  pressure.  Montgomery 
was  his  closest  challenger 
here,  0.05sec  behind.  'Til  run 
fester  than  ever  this  year." 
Bailey  said. 

Johnson,  meanwhile,  is  set 
to  be  offered  a wild  card  entry 
into  the  world  championships 
after  the  Injury  he  sustained 

during  his  race  against  Bailey 
forced  him  out  of  the  US  trials  \ 


in  which  a strict  first -three- 
past-the-post  qualifying  sys- 
tem operates. 

The  International  Amateur 
Athletic  Federation  will  an- 
nounce within  the  next  two 
weeks  that  all  defending 
champions  from  Gothenburg 
will  be  given  automatic  entry 
into  Athens.  Others  to  benefit 
will  include  Gwen  Torrence 
(100m).  Dan  O'Brien  (decath- 
lon) and  John  Godina  (shot), 
who  all  either  felled  to  qualify 
or  were  injured. 

"At  this  point  I am  not  run- 
ning In  the  world  champion- 
ships,” Johnson  said.  “Unless 
we  get  a call  from  them  say- 
ing they  want  me  to  run,  and 
if  my  coach  thinks  it  is  a good 
idea  to  do  that  then  well  de- 
cide what  event.  But  at  this 
point  I am  not  part  of  the  US 
team." 

Sonia  O’Sullivan,  reduced 
to  a shadow  of  her  best  in  At- 
lanta last  year  because  of  a 
stomach  complaint  discov- 
ered she  has  still  a lot  of  work 
to  do  if  she  is  successfully  to 
defend  her  world  5.000m  title. 

The  Irishwoman  was  left 
struggling  in  fourth  place  in 
the  3,OOOm,  nearly  the  length 
of  the  straight  behind  Roma- 
nia's Gabriels  Szabo.  The  tiny 
Transylvanian,  who  was  com- 
prehensively beaten  into 
second  place  by  Britain’s  Kel- 
ly Holmes  In  the  European 
Cup  1500m  in  Munich  last 
weekend,  put  the  bite  on  a 
strong  field  to  win  in  S.40.-W 
with  O'Sullivan  13see  behind. 


And  now  Manly  may  return 


Paul  FHaptrlek 

HOPES  of  a return  to 
only  one  game  in.  Aus- 
tralia' next  season  rose 
with  yesterday’s  publication 
of  a charter  for  unification  by 
the  Australian  Rugby  League, 
which  has  been  in  competi: 
tion  with  Rupert  Murdoch’s 
Super  League.' ... 

The  ARL  has  setout  a spe- 
cific tirurtahie  and  believes 
. that,  with  compromise  on 
both  sides,  reunification  can 
V achieved  for  the  start  of 
the  1998  season.- “But  some 
- chibs. may  fece  mergers  and,' 
. jf  the  English  experience 
anything  to  BO  by.  that  may 
beapainftde*I^ePce:  .- 
r'~  The  ■ return  of  such,  'out- 
standing clubs  as.. Manly# 
Sydney  City  and  Parramatta 


would  make  the  Australian 
game  even  more  powerful  and 
would  provide  an  awesome 
pool  of  players  for  the 
national  aide-  But  there  might 
also  be  benefits  far  European 
cluhs,  who  have  taken  such  a 
battering  in  the  World  Club 
Championship;  a reduction  in 
the  'nnm&er  of  chibs,  cur- 
rently 22  split  between  the 
ARL  and  Super  League, 
would  mean  a lot  of  talented 
Australian  players  looking 
for  work. 

Overseas  players  have  been 
teamed  for  the  poor  showing 
of  British  (flubs  in  the  cham- 
pion chip,  but  Gary  Bethering- 
ton,  the  Leeds  chief  executive, 

’ said  yesterday  that  they  had 

. enriched  the  game  here.  Prob- 
lems. . arose,  be  said,  when 
First;  and  Second  Division 
\ dubs  sxgxred  as  many  as  half 


a dozen  overseas  players. 

The  enduring  popularity  of 
the  game  in  Australia,  not- 
withstanding its  problems, 
was  demonstrated  again  yes- 
terday when  more  than  33,000 
watched  the  third  State  of  Or- 
igin garne  jn  Sydney,  a.  dead 
wnatrli. 

Queensland,  who  lost  the 
first  two  games,  won  this 
time.  18-12.  through  tries 
from  Ben  Tirtw,  Matt  Coyne 
and  Julian  O’Neill  Jamie 
Ainscough  and  Andrew 
Johns  scored  New  South 
Wales's  tries. 

Martin  Wall,  Wigan's  Welsh 
international  hooker,  is  likely 
to  -Mias  the  start  of  his  club’s 
second  phase  of  the  World 
Club  Championship.  He  needs 
surgery  to  mend  the  thumb 
he  broke  against  Canberra 
Raiders  last  weekend. 


Piper  suspended  Australia  feel  the  drip-drip 
after  drug  test  effect  of  an  English  summer 


Hockey 


Paul  Weaver 

■aWEITH  PIPER,  the  27- 
HK  year-old  Warwickshire 
■ maud  wngiand  A wicket- 
keeper. has  been  fined  £500 
and  suspended  from  today’s 
Championship  match  at 
Ijeicester  for  bringing  the 
game  into  disrepute  by  smok- 
ing rannahia, 

Warwickshire  said  “Both 
tin*  England  and  Wales  Cricket 
Board  and  the  club  take  a seri- 
ous view  of  the  offence,  believ- 
ing it  is  essential  for  foe  dean 
irTtngw  of  the  game  to  be  pro- 
tected. The  player  has  agreed 
to  give  the  chib  a signed  under- 
taking that  he  will  not  use 
foe  drag  in  frrtura  The  club 
has  also  offered  to  provide 


PatRowfy 

ieSNGLAND'S  Under-21 
Erteam  proved  feat  learnexa 
•yesterday  when,  after  M°n' 
day's  6-0  defeat  by  tborAns- 

trallan  counterparts,their  3-1 

loss  at  Milton  Kfeynas.  was  <»: 

layed  until  theming  fotaute- 

Engiand’s  jankas  in 
threatened  to  steal  a victory 
flat  what  wmikrtove.^e^® 
travesty  by  laddmg  3*® 
for  almost  20  mlnirtes; 

That  Australia  took  so  tong 


to  score  was  due  in  eqnal 
measure  to  them  poor  finish- 
ing and  the  brSfiant  saves  of 
the  goalkeepers  -Nick  -Taylor 
and  Job  Ebsworth,.®  second- 
half  replacement  ' 

'Under- heavy  pressure,  Eng- 
land had  cafty  one  shot  in  foe 
Amt  half  but  took  the  lead  to 
doth  minute  from  their 
third  cooter,  David  Mathews 


apowerihlflick.  " 

. But  with  Australia’s  Olym- 


CTTfflHwdiwf  form,  the  taevte- 1 


tee  equalise-  name  from  his 
attok.wlfo  a direct  comer  shot 
that  somehow  eluded  " Ebs- 
wortb’s  pads. 

■ Seven  minutes  later,  after 
England’s  Mark  Feam  had  al- 
most profited  from  a- one-on- 
one  position,  Australia 
released  Gay  Bolton  , to  chip. 
Ebsworfo  cleverly  and  put  his 
side  ahead. 

Within  a minute  Choppy 
wrapped  it  up  as  he  sped 
thr-raigh  the  firing  England 
defence  and  scored  with  a 
stinging  reverse  hit 


counselling  to  the  player.” 
The  Warwickshire  players 
were  tested  for  drugs  on  Mon- 
day after  a recent  Sunday 
newspaper  article  in  which  the 
bowler  Paul  Smith,  who  joined 
Shropshire  this  season,  con- 
fessed to  taking  cocaine  during 
hi«  time  at  Edgbaston  an(i 
claimed  drags  were  rife  in  top- 
level  sport  The  ECB  has  since 
banned  Smith  from  profes- 
sional cricket  for  22  months. 

Cannabis  • is  not  on  the 
ECB’s  list  of  banned  sub- 
stances because,  unlike  co- 
caine, it  Is  not  viewed  as  pei^ 

formance-enhancing-  In  May 
1988  Ian  Botham  was  sus- 
pended for  two  months  for  ad- 
mitting he  had  smoked  it 
Meanwhile,  Surrey  are 
likely  to  lose  £100.000  if  foe 
AXA  Life  League  game  against  . 
Nottinghamshire,  scheduled  1 
for  5pm  today  at  The  Oval 
fells  fool  of  fiie  weather.  It 
would  be  the  first  official 
flnoHHt  mah*h  in  England. 

• The  draw  between  West 
Indies  and  Sri  Lanka  in 
Kingstown,  St  Vincent  means 
England -go  ahead  of  Sri 
Tanka  in  foe  Wisden  World 
Championship,  the  unofficial 
international  ranking  system. 

P PtaDlff 


Greg  Baum  in  Oxford  sees  another  day 
lost  on  a tour  half  done  yet  hardly  begun 


THE  one-time  Australia 
all-rounder  Tony  Dode- 
malde,  who  played 
many  seasons  of  English 
league  cricket  and  two  for 
Sussex,  learned  to  weather 
the  weather.  “Some  days 
you  win,  some  days  you 
lose,”  he  would  say.  “And 
some  days  it  rains.” 

Most  days  of  Australia's 
tour  it  rains.  It  did  In  Bir- 
mingham for  the  first  Test, 
but  not  hard  or  long 
enough  to  save  Australia 
from  defeat  It  did  in  the 
next  matches  against  Not- 
tinghamshire and  Leices- 
tershire. so  much  that  only 
18  of  39  scheduled  hours 
were  possible. 

And  it  did  at  Lord’s, 
reducing  the  second  Test  to 
a sum  wf  two  days’  play  and 
thwarting  '.astr&Ua’s  at- 
tempt to  square  the  series. 
As  David  Shepherd  and 
Srinfvas  Venkat  walked  out 
side  by  side  one  night  to 
make  yet  another  inspec- 
tion, they  might  have  been 
going  to  join  the  queue  for 
Noah’s  Ark. 

It  rained  again  In  Oxford 
yesterday,  washing  out  the 
first  day  of  the  tourists’ 
match  against  British  Uni- 
versities, Imperilling  the 
second  and  further  margin- 
alisteg  a match  that  is  any- 
way an  anachronism. 


L 


Piper. . . smoked  cannabis 


1 Australia 
a West  indies 
a South  Africa 
4 India 
C Pakistan 
9 England 

7 Sri  Lanka 

8 Zimbabwe 

0 New  Zealand 


14  22  48 

13  18  45 
12  18  44 

14  17  43 
12  13  +1 

14  11  -3 

15  11  -4 

10  4 -6 

16  8 *8 


Rain  Is  the  natural  enemy 
of  cricket  and  on  this  tour 
It  Is  making  a particular 
prey  of  Australia.  It  has 
several  dampening  effects. 
It  lengthens  the  days  but 
shortens  an  already  shorter- 
than-usual  tour.  By  foe  first 
day  of  the  third  Test  at  Old 
’ftaflbrd  Australia  will  be 
halfway  through  their  tour, 
which  is  disconcerting  since 
there  Is  still  a sense  of  It  not 
having  begun. 

Australia  have  yet  to  win 
a Test  match,  or  any  full- 
scale  match,  and  neither 
Waugh  has  made  a Test 
half-century.  The  weather 
has  exaggerated  poor  form, 
jeopardised  good  and  com- 
plicated selection.  For  the 
third  Test  Australia  will 
have  to  choose  between  Ja- 
son Gillespie,  fit  again  after 
injury,  and  Mike  Kaspro- 
wicz,  perhaps  without  the 
benefit  of  comparing  them 
in  a match.  They  will  also 
have  to  trust  their  instincts 
about  Michael  Sevan. 

This  has  fragmented  the 
squad.  Yesterday  afternoon 
some  went  to  an  indoor 
training  session,  some 
played  golf,  some  lounged  - 
by  the  pool  and  some  slept.  | 
It  was  good  for  the  players 
to  be  able  to  relax,  raid  one 
official  without  convincing 
even  himself. 


It  has  made  the  players 
restless.  Adam  Gilchrist, 
the  reserve  wicketkeeper 
thought  by  many  to  be  a 
Test-class  batsman,  has  had 
14  minutes  of  match  bat- 
ting In  31  days.  At  Lord's  he 
did  not  even  take  bis  bat 
out  of  his  bag.  Ricky  Pout- 
ing, who  would  be  next 
batsman  picked  in  the 
event  of  injury  or  loss  of 
form,  has  had  two  innings 
in  40  days. 

It  has  put  the  players 
more  often  than  they  would 
have  liked  in  the  hands  of 
Steve  Smith,  a diminutive 
former  navy  diver  who  1$ 
their  fitness  trainer  and 
whom  some  have  come  to 
regard  as  more  menacing 
opposition  than  anything 
on  the  field.  He  drilled 
them  for  an  hour  In  a gym 
yesterday  morning,  re- 
awakening in  cme  senior 
player  a sentiment  he  first 
felt  during  a similar  ses- 
sion at  IiOrd’s  four  weeks 
ago.  “I  was  bora  in  the 
wrong  era,"  he  gasped. 

Perhaps  the  only  man 
who  can  feel  satisfaction  Is 
the  physiotherapist  Errol 
Aicott,  who  for  the  first 
time  on  tour  Is  not  treating 
a major  Injury.  Even  he  has 
a complaint,  that  his  treat- 
men  t room  is  forever 
crowded  with  players  with 
phantom  ailments  and 
nothing  better  to  do.  “I'm 
glad  they  don't  have  any 
stresses  for  once,”  he  said. 
“But  I do.” 
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Wimbledon  suffers  in  the  gloom 


Rain  fails 
to  derail 
the  Seles 


& 


Stephen  Bieriey  sees  the  No.  2 seed 
trample  over  Australia’s  Rachel  McQuillan 


THE  weather  forecast 
for  today  Is  hardly 
encouraging  but 
Wimbledon  will  be 
hoping  to  play 
catch-up  and  haul  Itself  back 
on  track  for  a finish  a weak 
this  Sunday. 

Alan  Mills,  the  tournament 
referee,  is  not  a man  given  to 
emotional  outbursts,  having 
been  schooled  In  many 
summers  of  less  than  stun- ! 
ning  British  weather.  As  the 
rate  steepled  down  out  of 
pewter  skies  he  announced 
that  Wimbledon  “could  stand 
a couple  of  days”  of  this 
weather. 

There  seemed,  by  mid-after- 
noon. little  prospect  of  any 
play  whatsoever,  with  the 
London  Weather  Centre  pass- 
ing the  word  that  it  was  un- 
able to  be  precise  about  when 
the  rain  might  cease.  Precise? 
When  have  our  forecasters 
ever  been  precise? 

British  phlegm  was  every- 
where. People  ate,  drank, 
read,  played  cards  — and 
tried  not  to  Imagine  that  the 
most  awful  of  prospects  might 
come  to  pass:  Cliff  Richard 
taking  the  microphone. 

Patience  was  eventually 
rewarded  for  the  privileged 
few  on  Centre  Court  and  the 
new  No.  1 Court  whan,  a little 
after  6pm,  play  started. 

Monica  Seles,  the  No.  2 
seed,  who  had  been  due  on 
court  against  Australia’s 
Rachel  McQuillan  on  Mon- 
day, was  clearly  in  no  mood 


to  hang  about  any  longer  once 
her  first-round  match  gat 
underway. 

There  are  many  who  be- 
lieve that  thin  might  be  the 
adopted  American's  year  to 
win  a title  that  has  so  Ear 
eluded  her. 

After  losing  the  final  here 
to  Steffi  Graf  five  years  ago, 
and  after  being  stabbed  in 
Germany  in  1993,  she  did  not 
return  to  Wimbledon  until 
last  year,  when  she  waa  far 
from  fit  and  went  out  In  the 
second  round.  This  year  she 
has  not  won  a title  but  dis- 
played much-improved  form 
In  the  French  Open,  where 
she  was  beaten  In  the  semi- 
finals by  Martina  Hingis. 

But  her  lather  and  coach, 
Karolj,  is  seriously  ill  with 
cancer,  and  Seles,  who  seems 
to  have  had  an  unending 
struggle  with  her  emotions 
over  the  past  four  years, 
remains  mentally  fragile. 

She  was  almost  In  tears 
after  her  victory  yesterday. 
‘Tra  trying  to  talk  to  my  dad 
a couple  of  times  every  day. 
Tm  going  through  a tough 
time,  but  I just  have  to  go 
through  with  IL  What's  going 
on  in  my  life  is  much  bigger 
than  tennis." 

But  there  was  nothing  deli- 
cate about  her  play  yesterday, 
with  McQuillan  barely  able  to 
win  a point  in  a first  set 
which  rushed  past  her  as 
quickly  as  the  clouds  scudded 
across  the  murky  skies. 

The  Australian's  nervous-  i 


ness  was  hiahllehtad  bv  her 
inability  to  throw  the  ball  up 
twice  In  the  same  place  when 
serving.  Consequently  her 
serve  resolutely  refused  to 
function  and  Seles  took  an  ag- 
gressive toll  of  numerous 
balls  that  sat  up  and  begged  to 
bethumped. 

The  first  set  was  over  in  18 
minutes,  being  totally  missed 
by  several  on  Centre  Court 
who  had  sponsored  them- 
selves to  sleep.  Many  were 
awoken  mid-way  through  the 
second  set  by  the  huge  cheer 
that  greeted  McQuillan's  win- 
ning her  first  game. 

At  last  It  appeared  a match 
would  finish  but  with  Seles 
on  match  point  the  rain  again 
began  to  fall.  The  Australian, 
no  doubt  hoping  for  another 
day  and  another  start  on  cen- 
tre stage,  crisply  dispatched  a 
volley  to  thwart  Seles,  and  the 
dreaded  words  "play  is  sus- 
pended" immediately  rang 
out 

On  all  the  outside  courts, 
where  play  bad  hardy  begun, 
the  day  was  all  but  over.  But 
those  on  Centra  never  gave 
up  hope  and  40  minutes  later 
Sales  was  back  and  In  about 
two  minutes  had  wrapped  it 
up  by  6-0, 6-2. 

A little  later  Jana  Novotna, 
the  No.  3 seed,  completed  a 
6-4, 4-6, 6-0  win  over  Wlltrud 
Probst  of  Germany  on  No.l 
Court 

Today  play  starts  on  the 
show  courts  at  noon,  with 
Greg  Rusedski  first  on  Court 
No,  l against  Jonathan  Stark, 
and  71m  Henman  second  up 
on  Centre  Court  against 
France's  Jerome  Golmard. 
Weather  permitting. 
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Supercharged  Seles . ..the  second  seed  took  only  18  minutes  to  win  the  first  set  in  her  impressive  opening  victory  yesterday  photograph:  frank  baton 


How  the  rain  could  put  Wimbledon  two  days  behind  schedule 
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Frank  Keating 


Always  much 
better to 
change  a 
winning  team 

FOR  rugby's  second  Test 
it  is  hoped  that  Fran  Cot- 
ton and  his  Lions  selec- 
tors will  be  more  radically  en- 
lightened than  cricket's  David 
Graveney  and  Co  were  for 
England  at  Lord’s. 

"Never  change  a winning 
team”  is  the  dictum  and  It  la 
bunkum,  as  Mark  Taylor  il- 
lustrated at  Lord's  hy  binning 
the  other  hoary  old  saw,  “On 
winning  the  toss,  think  about 
putting  them  in,  then  always 
bat”. 

Inspiring  enough  as  the 
Lions  victory  ultimately  was 
In  Cape  Town,  from  this  dis- 
tance and  by  satellite-ricochet 


It  seemed  to  be  achieved  by  a 
highly  disciplined  rearguard 
action  and  not  by  the  positive 
I offensive  the  Lions  had  prom- 
ised. No  British  Isles  sup- 
porter in  his  right  mind  can 
expect  the  Springboks  to  miss 
out  so  gormlessly  again,  pres- 
ent penalties  on  silver  plat- 
ters, or  take  the  field  with  no 
PlanB. 

Three  years  ago  this  month 
Jack  Rowell’s  first  England 
side  slaughtered  South  Africa 
at  their  very  shrine  in  Pre- 
toria by  dint  of  discipline  and 
the  Nell  Jenkins-like  aim  of 
Rob  Andrew’s  trusty  right  in- 
step. Rowell  said  no  changes: 
and  seven  days  later  the  aton- 
ing Springboks  laid  England 
to  waste  In  totally  different 
circumstances  in  Cape  Town. 

Bill  Shankly’s  credo  was 
only  to  make  Changes  when 
the  team  was  winning  as  long 
as  it  produced  a better  team.  It 

IgpalliiH  ffnp timing.. 

A pound  to  a penny,  the 
Lions  will  not  win  at  Durban  if 
they  look  to  the  same  strate- 
gies that  carried  them  through 
last  week,  although  I agree  the 
weather  was  a factor.  Some 
different  personnel  far  Dur- 
ban would  not  only  strengthen 
the  side  but  keep  the  Spring- 
boks second-guessing,  which 
is  crucial. 

. For  a start,  will  the  Lions 
bite  the  bullet  over  the  fly-half 
Gregor  Townsend?  I doubt 
whether  they  can  admit  that 


their  perceived  favourite  son 
still  seems  fretfully  shot  up 
after  his,  and  Scotland’s, 
sorry  winter.  The  Lions  must 
Geld  players  whom  the  South 
Africans  don1 t want  to  see;  and 
the  hosts  will  be  pleased  to 
prey  on  Townsend's  nerves 

Mgqln. 

The  Springboks  hate  to  see 
Jenkins  lining  up  kicks,  but 
he  offers  little  as  a counter- 
attacker  at  No.  15.  Should  be 
move  to  fly-half,  and  entrust 
the  callow  Tim  Stimpson  to 
flriri  and  angles 

from  the  rear?  Or  is  it  time  for 
Mike  Catt  to  prove  he's  good 
as  he  thinks  he  Is  one  way  or 
the  other?  Anyway,  It  must  be 
time  to  let  the  form-horse  John 
Bentley  out  of  the  starting 
stalls. 

Tim  Rodber  and  his  flank- 
ers played  an  heroic  back-foot 
English  game.  Durban  is 
likely  to  be  something  else  al- 
together, so  step  forward  Neil 
Back  and  Eric  Miller.  If  Miller . 
was  the  more  vibrant  No.  8 
last  Thursday  before  he  went 
down  with  flu,  then  he  surely 
stalls. 

These  cheeky  abroad 
thoughts  from,  home  are  in- 
spired by  the  cricket  selec- 
tors’ dumb  show  last  week. 
They  did  not  even  meet  before 
Lord's,  so  enchanted  were 
they  with  Edgbaston,  and  they 
picked  the  teamen  bloc. 

Far  more  than  rugby, 
cricket  Is  a matter  of  courses 


and  horses.  They  knew  the 
relaid  Lard's  surface  might  be 
dodgy  when  weather  was 
about,  and  surely  Graveney 
was  in  touch  with  the  Met 
Office.  Wasn’t  he? 

SO  WHAT  on  earth  was 
the  point  of  giving  Mike 
Atherton  five  bowlers 
when,  to  all  intents,  he  used 
only  three  of  them.  The  poor 
put-upan  pacer  Devon  Malcolm 
was  given  coaly  seven  overs, 
and  the  alleged  all-rounder 
Mark  Ealham  seven  fewer  than 
that  Horses  for  courses?  So 
why  was  Ealham  picked? 

As  well  choose  another  bat; 
Chris  Adams  of  Derbyshire 
looks  up  for  it  Or  PhU  TufbeLL, 
who  knows  the  pitch  inside- 
out  Or,  coma  to  that — and  a 
good  call  too — Angus  Fraser: 
he  wouldn't  have  been  given 
only  seven  overs;  in  20  he 

might  have  readily  done  what 
Glenn  McGrath  did.  Or  Mike 
Smith  of  Gloucestershire, 
whose  left-arm  era  and  the 
Slope  might  well  have  found  a 
nasty  conjunction. 

A quarter  of  a century  ago, 
as  a sub-editor  on  these  pages, 
I put  no  end  afTest  match 
prelims  by  John  Arlott  “to 
bed”.  Before  any  forecasting, 
his  second  sentence  was  In- . 
variably  "The  toss  will  be  de- 
cisive”, As  it  was  at  Lord’s  last 
week.  But  so,  before  it,  were 
England's  lazy  selections,  At 

wnyg  RhangH  a winning  twain. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,100 


Set  by  Fawley 


Across 

» Game  for  27  In  Paris?  (5-2- 
31 

10  Surviving with  a bad  back  (5) 

11  fflstro  cooked  new  fruit  (7) 

12  Was  successful,  or  gave  the 
Impression  (4,3) . 

13  In  Romo,  16  falls  to  finish 
manufacturing  building  (4) 

14  Established  VIP— shrewd 
man  on  the  board  (1 Q) 


10  Volunteers  to  take  pupHInto 
town,  by  Implication  (7) 

17  Ifs  monstrous — make 
some  angry  phane-caHa  (7) 

IS  Egg-layer  with  woefully 
poor  vision  almost 
smothering  last  In  nest  (1 0) 

22  start  from  Athens,  giving  16 
aome  weight  (4) 

23  Loyal  supporter  won’t  keep 
quiet — one  of  the  workers  (7) 


24  Story  of  German  backing 
Fitzgerald?  (7) 

2®  Fruit  fool?  (5) 

27,16  This  solution  may  need 
looking  up  (6-3,8) 

Down __ 

1 How  one  reacta,  devastated 
about  European  proposal  to 
Join  forces?  (15) 

2 A boil  can  burst,  given  type 
of  steroid  (8) 

3 A little  bird  behaving  busily 
(3.2) 

4 Swimmer  has  dodgy  ring — 
stick  around  (8) 

s Grab  a few  notes  (5) 

• Previously,  aged  27  (8) 

7 Mockers  of  22  ahortiy  start 
to  Imply  nonsense  (5) 

8 Blocking  everyone  etee's 

view?  (4-11) 

i«  See  27 

17  Kept  indoors.  1 Sad  by 
newspaper's  leader  (8) 

18  Refrain  from  listening,  and 

. tfaBatenfamnyb  property  (8) 

20  Close  friend  gives  up 
playing  before  If s too  fete 
VA) 

21  Naturally,  appearing  In 
hostelry;  had  a meal  (6) 

28  Qhreone’s  verdict  on  the  ' 
party  (4) 


QonDBnnD 

nanananos  auaao 

□ naanona 
□□□□ana  naaanaa 

□ □ □ in  □ ra 

□□□□a  Qnnonnnan 

□ q odd  □ 

oaoanaaouQiia^nci 

□ nan  o a 
□□□□□□ana  cnaoa 

□ an  nun 
□□qdbuci  □□□Goan 
a a d o □ a b a 
□□□□a  adEnn^aaa 

□ d a li  a a [i  b 


CROSSWORD  fOUmON 


cuth  no 
fled  five 


Solution  tomorrow 

2T  Stuck?  Thin  Mil  our  aatutiona  Him 

on  oni  an  asa.  o*Hs  coat  sop 

parnftiute  at  afl  times.  Swvtoftaup- 

•pjadbyflTB 
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TALKING  OF 


« iff  ffiww  -mm*/. 
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Simply  talk  to  one  of  our  operators  and  find  out  howto  Join  the  VOi  )M't  )\-t  ADVANTAGE'  programme  and  benefit  from 
AIR  MILES  awards.  Vodafone  is  the  only  mobile  phone  network  to  offer  its  customers  the  opportunity  of  earning  AIR  MILES  awards,  so  to  find  out  more 

call  our  free  helpline  on  0321  321  321,  or  dial  3213  on  your  Vodafone  (again,  free  of  charge). 
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CALL  FREE  ON 

0321  321  321 

or  dial  3213  free  from  your  Vodafone 
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